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ARTICLE  I. 

JEWISH  SACRIFICES,  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  SACRIFICE  OF  CHRIST. 

In  the  following  Article  it  is  designed  to  treat  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  sacrifices,  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  by  which 
they  have  been  accompanied,  and  especially  of  their  relig¬ 
ious  significance.  The  materials  for  the  Article  have  been 
derived  from  the  celebrated  work  of  William  Outram,  a 
divine  of  the  church  of  England.  This  work,  composed  in 
Latin,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1688,  and  is 
the  storehouse  from  which  a  large  portion  of  what  has  been 
written  since  its  publication,  on  the  subject  of  sacrifices,  has 
been  taken.  In  presenting  the  views  of  Outram,  we  are  not 
to  be  understood  as,  in  all  cases,  agreeing  with  them. 

1.  Significance  of  the  term  “  holy^ 

Every  careful  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  have  noticed  a 
two-fold  use  of  the  word  holy.  The  word  denotes,  in  some 
places,  the  invariable  choice,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  that 
which  is  morally  right.  It  is  thus  employed  in  1  Pet.  1:  15 
—  “  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all 
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manner  of  conversation.”  The  Scriptures,  in  the  next  place, 
affix  the  epithet  holy  to  Jehovah,  for  the  purpose  of  denot¬ 
ing  the  supremacy  which  characterizes  the  Divine  nature,  in 
relation  to  every  species  of  excellence,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  his  supremacy  in  wisdom,  and  power,  and  dominion. 
As  by  reason  of  this  supremacy  God  is  worthy  of  praise  and 
worship,  the  word  holy  is  used  to  signify  this  worthiness. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  word  when  God  is  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  when  his  name  is  said  to  be 
holy  and  reverend. 

From  this  double  meaning  of  the  word  holy^  as  applied  to 
Jehovah,  arises  a  double  significance  of  the  same  word  in 
reference  to  other  objects.  In  the  first  sense,  as  indicative 
of  moral  purity,  it  is  used  in  relation  to  those,  who  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  moral  powers,  are  capable  of  a  moral  likeness 
to  Jehovah.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  epithet  holy  is  given  to 
beasts  and  inanimate  objects,  to  denote  their  separation 
from  profane  and  secular,  to  religious  uses.  Not  rational  be¬ 
ings  alone,  but  all  objects,  and  times,  and  places,  and  all 
rites  and  ceremonies  which,  in  any  special  form,  pertain  to 
God  or  to  his  worship,  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  things 
which  are  holy.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  sacrifices, 
both  in  respect  to  the  objects  which  were  used  as  victims, 
and  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  were  offered,  should  be 
denominated  holy,  sacred  rites,  inasmuch  as  they  have  so 
special  a  relation  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 


2.  Origin  of  sacrifices. 

In  approaching  our  general  subject,  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  sacrifices  immediately  suggests  itself.  Are  we  to 
find  their  origin  in  an  express  command  of  God,  or  in  the 
promptings  of  the  mind,  independently  of  any  such  com¬ 
mand  ?  Little  more  can  be  done,  however,  than  to  state, 
quite  summarily,  the  considerations  which  have  been  urged, 
by  different  writers,  on  the  different  sides  of  the  question. 

Those  who  attribute  the  origin  of  sacrifices  to  an  express 
divine  command,  lay  much  stress  upon  the  consideration. 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  other  origin.  It  could 
never  have  occurred,  they  maintain,  to  the  mind  of  Abel, 
that  the  slaughter  of  innocent  animals,  the  smell  of  burning 
flesh,  entrails,  and  fat,  could  be  grateful  to  the  Divinity,  and 
that  the  highest  reverence  of  the  mind  for  Jehovah  could  be 
best  expressed  by  rites  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  this  ar¬ 
gument,  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  the  eleventh  of  the  He¬ 
brews  :  “  by  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain,”  are  cited.  The  faith  which  is  com¬ 
mended  in  this  passage,  could  be,  it  is  said,  nothing  else 
than  obedience  to  a  divine  command.  The  obedience  ren¬ 
dered  by  Abel  to  the  divine  command  was  the  clearer  indi¬ 
cation  of  faith,  because  the  command  was  so  strongly  in 
conflict  with  the  natural  convictions  of  the  mind.  It  could 
indicate  faith  only  upon  this  supposition. 

It  is  urged  upon  the  other  side,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  refer  the  custom  of  sacrifices  to  an  express  command  of 
God,  because  of  the  silence  which  is  maintained  by  Moses 
concerning  it.  It  ought  however  to  be  considered,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this,  that,  if  the  authority  of  Moses  cannot  be  cited 
in  favor  of  a  divine  command,  it  cannot  be  cited  against  it. 
He  leaves  the  question  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices  entirely 
open.  A  command  to  offer  sacrifices  may  have  been  given, 
though  it  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  he  should  pass  over  the  subject  in 
silence.  There  must  have  been  many  matters  of  no  little  in¬ 
trinsic  importance,  in  which  a  writer  so  studious  of  brevity 
as  Moses  was  compelled  to  be,  could  say  nothing.  He  says 
nothing,  for  instance,  concerning  the  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
nothing  concerning  the  vexation  of  Lot’s  spirit  in  view  of 
the  iniquities  of  Sodom,  nothing  concerning  the  preaching 
of  Noah  to  the  antediluvians.  The  object  which  he  had  in 
view  in  relating  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  did  not  re¬ 
quire  him  to  set  forth  either  all  that  was  true  concerning 
them,  or  all  that  he  knew  to  be  true.  His  object  is  merely 
to  exhibit  the  innate  hatred  of  Cain  towards  Abel,  and  the 
detestable  murder  in  which  it  resulted.  The  question  of  the 
origin  of  sacrifices  was  entirely  irrelevant. 
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It  is  urged,  again,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  divine 
command,  that  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
concerning  the  faith  of  Abel,  instead  of  proving  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  command,  proves  the  opposite.  For  if  Abel 
offered  sacrifices  in  obedience  to  ^n  express  divine  direction, 
and  if  his  obedience,  in  this  instance,  illustrated  the  depth  of 
his  faith,  why  is  not  this  equally  true  in  respect  to  Cain  ? 
Did  not  he  bring  his  sacrifice  to  the  altar  in  obedience  to  the 
same  command,  and  did  not  his  act  betoken  the  same  faith  ? 
We  know,  however,  that  he  was  censured  for  the  absence  of 
such  a  faith.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Cain  believed  nothing 
of  any  such  divine  command,  then,  at  the  bare  prompting  of 
his  own  mind,  he  gave  back  to  the  Almighty,  in  the  form  of 
sacrifice,  a  portion  of  that  which  the  divine  bounty  had  giv¬ 
en  to  him.  And  if  Cain,  an  irreligious  man,  led  by  the 
mere  call  of  nature,  did  this,  how  much  more  easily  may  we 
suppose  that  Abel  was  the  subject  of  the  same  conviction, 
and  rendered  to  it  the  same  compliance?  The  'assertion 
thqt  the  idea  of  sacrifices  never  would  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  such  a  man  as  Abel,  is  met  by  the  counter  asser¬ 
tion,  that  we,  who  live  at  such  a  distance  of  time  from  Abel, 
and  with  a  culture  so  different  from  his,  and  especially 
amidst  religious  observances  so  diverse,  are  not  proper 
judges  as  to  what  would  have  been  likely  to  suggest  itself  to 
his  mind,  in  respect  to  the  most  fitting  method  of  honoring 
God.  The  case  would  be  somewhat  changed,  could  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  sacrifices  were  essentially  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  our  moral  nature,  and  with  proper  views  of  God. 
This  we  know  is  not  the  fact,  as,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in 
obedience  to  a  heavenly  command,  the  Jewish  ritual  sprang 
into  existence. 

In  the  judgment  of  those  who  thus  argue,  the  faith  cher¬ 
ished  by  Abel  was  essentially  distinguished  from  the  state 
of  mind  harbored  by  Cain.  It  was,  in  the  instance  of  Abel, 
an  exalted  estimate  of  Jehovah  as  the  Creator  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  rightful  possessor  of  universal  dominion,  such 
as  led  to  the  selection  of  the  very  choicest  of  his  flocks  and 
herds,  as  alone  fit  to  be  presented  in  sacrifice  to  the  Al- 
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mighty.  Nothing  else  could  serve  as  a  proper  token  of  rev¬ 
erence  to  the  divinity,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  unwearied 
benefactor  of  the  world.  The  absence  of  such  sentiments 
from  the  mind  of  Cain,  occasioned  the  selection  of  objects 
for  sacrifice  that  were  of  inferior  worth.  He  had  no  true 
faith  in  the  infinite  God,  and  hence  the  sacrifices  which  he 
brought  were  so  far  from  being  acceptable  to  God. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  maintained,  that  we  cannot  refer  the 
origin  of  sacrifices  to  an  explicit  command  from  Heaven, 
but  are  to  refer  it  to  a  natural  impulse  of  the  soul.  It  is  an 
instinctive  sentiment,  that  worship  should  be  paid  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  that  his  universal  dominion  should  be  reverently  ac¬ 
knowledged.  It  is  an  equally  instinctive  sentiment,  that  the 
fittest  form  in  which  this  worship  can  be  paid  is  the  sacri¬ 
ficing,  with  appropriate  rites,  of  whatever  each  one  holds 
most  precious.  The  words  of  Moses  :  “  It  came  to  pass,  in 
process  of  time,  that  Cain  offered,”  etc.,  are  in  agreement 
with  this  mode  of  arguing.  The  expression  “  process  of 
time,”  refers  to  the  end  of  the  harvest  which  Cain  had  gath¬ 
ered,  and,  in  the  instance  of  Abel,  to  the  time  in  which  his 
ffocks  were  enlarged  by  fresh  births,  when  each  judged  that 
a  portion  of  the  gifts  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Almighty 
should  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  In  the  different  feelings  by 
which  the  minds  of  the  two  brothers  were  actuated,  we  are 
to  find  the  reason  of  the  approbation  and  the  displeasure 
with  which  their  sacrifices  were  respectively  regarded  by  the 
Almighty. 

These  considerations  in  favor  of  the  human  origin  of  sac¬ 
rifices,  seem  to  have  had  so  great  an  inffuence  on  the  mind 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  church  fathers  as  to  lead  them  to 
discard  the  idea  of  a  divine  commandment.  Chrysostom 
for  example,  commenting  on  the  words  :  “  It  came  to  pass 
in  process  of  time,”  etc.,  affirms  that  nothing  except  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience  could  have  led 
Cain  to  offer  such  a  sacrifice.  In  allusion  to  Abel,  it  is  said, 
that  he  had  no  teacher,  no  guide  nor  counsellor,  but, 
prompted  by  his  own  conscience  and  by  the  wisdom  given 
to  men  from  heaven,  he  was  led  to  the  performance  of  sacri- 
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tices.  And  yet  again,  Chrysostom  affirms,  that  not  as  being 
taught  by  any  one,  not  from  obedience  to  any  express  statute, 
but  by  the  dictate  of  his  own  reason,  by  the  operation  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  conscience,  Abel  was  persuaded  to  offer  true  sacrifices.^ 

Similar  views  are  entertained  by  Jewish  writers.  Rabbi 
Levi  Ben  Gerson,  in  commenting  on  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  thus  remarks  :  “  Cain  and  Abel  were  preeminently 
wise  men,  and  therefore  when  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
labors,  each  one  ofl'ered  to  God  a  portion  of  the  good  things 
which  he  had  accumulated ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
principle  on  which  these  sacrifices  rested,  was  this,  that  God 
was  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  everything  that  existed, 
and  that  consequently  such  sacrifices  were  a  fitting  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  God’s  dominion,  and  a  suitable  token  of 
gratitude.”  Isaac  Abrabanel  affirms,  that  “  Adam  and  his 
sons  offered  sacrifices  to  God  because  they  judged  this  a 
proper  mode  of  honoring  and  worshipping  God.” 

Eusebius  of  Ca3sarea  gives  a  somewhat  modified,  but  yet 
not  substantially  different,  view.  The  origin  of  sacrifices, 
he  does  not  think,  was  fortuitous,  nor  yet  due  to  mere  hu¬ 
man  reason.  Inasmuch,  he  affirms,  as  pious  men  who  were 
incessantly  with  God,  and  had  their  minds  illuminated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  saw  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  in¬ 
strumentality  by  which  mortal  sins  could  be  expiated,  they 
judged  that  a  sacrifice  to  God,  the  giver  of  life  and  of  the 
soul,  was  the  true  means  of  reaching  this  end;  and  since 
they  had  nothing  better  than  their  own  souls,  which  they 
could  consecrate  to  God,  they  sacrificed  beasts  in  the  place 
of  their  souls.2 


3.  Origin  of  Jewish  sacrifices. 

Although  the  question  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices  in  gene¬ 
ral  must  be  allowed  to  be  still  undecided,  we  may,  without 
any  doubt,  refer  to  the  command  of  God  the  origin  of  those 
sacrifices  which  were  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Into  the  rea- 
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son  of  the  divine  command,  in  relation  to  these  sacrifices, 
we  shall  now  inquire. 

And  upon  this  point,  the  Jewish  writer  Moses  Maimoni- 
des  pertinently  suggests,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  rites  which  accompany  sacrifices  in  itself  pleasing  to 
Jehovah.  This  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  words  1  Sam. 
15:  22  —  “  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings 
as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  ”  and  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Jehovah  in  the  book  of  Isaiah :  “  I  am  full  of  the 
burnt  offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts.”  These 
passages  indicate  that  there  was  ground  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  requirement  of  spiritual  obedience ;  there  was 
a  factitious  reason  only  for  the  requirement  of  sacrifices. 
Obedience  is  essentially  pleasing  to  Jehovah ;  sacrifices,  sep¬ 
arate  from  obedience,  are  not  at  all  pleasing. 

Yet  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  ritual,  were  far  from  being  unimportant.  The 
view  taken  of  this  subject  by  ancient  Christian  writers  was, 
that  this  form  of  religious  service  had  been  with  the  He¬ 
brews,  previously  to  the  migration  from  Egypt,  much  in  use, 
and  that  their  attachment  to  it  had  become  very  deep.  This 
form  of  religious  service,  the  sons  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  had  all  employed.  Sacrifices  also  had  prevailed 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  fondness  of  the  Israelites  for 
sacrificial  observances,  thus  contracted,  could  not  with  safe¬ 
ty  be  at  onee  suppressed.  Nor  yet,  as  superstition  W’as  ever 
liable  to  make  inroads  among  the  people,  could  this  fond¬ 
ness  be  allowed  to  operate  in  any  other  ways  than  such  as 
God  should  expressly  enjoin.  If  it  had  been  suppressed  by 
statute,  so  great  was  the  power  which  it  had  gained,  it 
would  almost  inevitably  have  broken  out  in  sacrifices  to 
false  gods.  And  unless  this  fondness  had  been  restrained 
and  regulated  by  divine  injunctions,  it  would  speedily  be 
deformed  by  the  admixture  of  every  sort  of  barbarous  and 
incongruous  ceremony.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
these  evils,  God  directed  the  transfer,  to  his  own  worship,  of 
the  custom  of  sacrifices,  as  one  which  could  neither  be  abol¬ 
ished  with  safety,  nor  yet  be  allowed  to  exist  without  care- 
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ful  restraint  and  regulation.  Thus  God,  to  a  certain  extent, 
indulged  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
aimed  to  counteract  those  wayward  dispositions  by  which 
the  people  were  liable  to  be  drawn  aside  into  degrading  and 
criminal  superstitions. 

We  cite,  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  the  words  of 
Chrysostom :  “  God,  with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  err,  allowed  himself  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  Jews  in  similar  modes,  by  the  use  of  similar  rites,  to 
those  by  which  pagan  nations  were  in  the  habit  of  adoring 
their  false  divinities ;  modifying,  correcting  these  rites,  in¬ 
deed,  in  some  measure,  and  designing  thereby  to  conduct 
his  chosen  people  gradually  to  a  purer  and  higher  wisdom.”  ^ 

The  language  of  Justin  Martyr  is  to  the  same  effect: 
‘•God,”  he  says,  “  accommodating  himself  to  the  weaknesses 
of  the  people,  directed  them  to  offer  sacrifices  to  his  name, 
lest  they  should  worship  false  gods.”^  So  also  Tertullian  : 
“  The  burden  of  sacrifices,  and  rites,  and  oblations,  and  the 
scrupulosity  attending  them,  let  no  one  blame,”  he  says, 
“  as  if  God  desired  them  for  their  own  sake.  But  let  all 
see,  in  these  things,  the  care  of  the  Divinity  to  bind  to  his 
worship  a  people  prone  to  idolatry  and  to  the  transgression 
of  his  laws,  and  to  guard  them  from  sacrificing  to  graven 
images.”  “ 

The  opinions  of  Jewish  writers  are  to  the  same  effect. 
They  conceive  the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  to  have  been  of  such  wide  extent,  and  the  propensity  to 
its  indulgence  so  vehement,  that  God,  in  accommodation  to 
it,  allowed  and  even  commanded  numerous  sacrificial  ob¬ 
servances  on  the  part  of  his  ancient  people,  otherwise  the 
people  would  have  relapsed  into  idolatrous  practices  with¬ 
out  check.  Mai mon ides,  after  alluding  to  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  prevalence  of  sacrifices,  goes  on  to  say,  “  that  on  this 
account  God  was  unwilling  to  enjoin  the  entire  disuse  of 
sacrifices  among  his  chosen  people,  men  being  always  re¬ 
luctant  to  abandon  that  to  which  they  have  been  long  ac- 


'  Ilomil.  6,  on  Mattliew. 

2  Adversum  Marcionem,  Lib.  2,  c.  18. 
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customed.  And  indeed  a  precept  of  this  sort  at  that  time 
would  have  been  of  the  same  effect  as  if  a  prophet,  design¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  God,  should  now  arise  and  assert  that  God 
forbids  men  to  pray,  or  fast,  or  implore  his  help  in  time  of 
trouble,  on  the  ground  that  religion  lies  wholly  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  all  out¬ 
ward  deeds.  God,  with  a  better  wisdom,  retained  in  use  the 
forms  of  religious  observance  which  had  previously  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  transferred  them  from  created  and  imaginary  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  had  in  themselves  neither  truth  nor  value,  to 
the  worship  of  his  own  name.”* 

Whatever  degree  of  confidence  may  be  placed  in  these 
suggestions,  God  unquestionably  instituted  the  Jewish  rit¬ 
ual  with  the  design  of  foreshadowing  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Hence  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
comparing  these  Jewish  sacrifices  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
says,  that  the  law  had  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  It 
was  a  type.  Hence  it  is  that  he  compares  the  innermost 
apartment  of  the  tabernacle  with  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  with  Christ  the  great  high-priest,  and 
the  sacrifices  in  general  and  particularly  those  in  the  day  of 
atonement,  with  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  types  with 
their  antitype,  as  earthly  things  with  heavenly.  In  relation 
to  the  prineipal  saerifices,  there  were  certain  rites  which  were 
emblematic  of  the  more  particular  features  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  As  Christ  was  put  to  death  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  of  which  city  the  camp  of  the  host  in  the  desert  was  a 
designed  emblem  ;  so  was  it  enjoined  that  the  principal  pi- 
acular  victims  should  be  burned  without  the  camp.  And 
because  Christ  did  not  pass  into  the  heavens  without  the 
shedding  of  his  blood,  he  being  at  once  high-priest  and  sac¬ 
rificial  victim,  so  was  it  carefully  provided  for  that  the 
earthly  high-priest  should  not  pass  into  the  holy  of  holies 
without  the  shedding  of  blood. 
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4.  On  the  places  appointed  for  sacrifices. 

In  respect  to  the  places  in  which  worship,  whether  in  the 
form  of  sacrifice  or  otherwise,  was  to  be  rendered  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  we  are  to  observe  that  before  the  sacred  tab¬ 
ernacle  was  built,  it  was  lawful  to  employ  any  place  for  this 
purpose.  This  freedom,  however,  was  restrained  after  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle.  As  long  as  that  tabernacle,  the 
receptacle  of  the  ark,  was  placed  either  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  as  was  the  case  in  the  desert,  or,  as  afterwards  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  was  lodged  in  any  city  as  a  fixed  seat,  thither  all  vic¬ 
tims  for  sacrifice  were  to  be  led.  Jewish  writers,  Abraban el  and 
Levi  Ben  Gerson,  thus  speak  on  this  subject;  “  While  the  Is¬ 
raelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  enjoined  in  the  law 
that  no  one  should  sacrifice  in  high  places.  But  when  the 
host  had  reached  Gilgal,  the  strictness  of  this  law  was  some¬ 
what  relaxed,  because  at  that  time  there  was  no  fixed  place 
assigned  to  the  tabernacle.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  built  at  Shiloh,  the  former  strictness  was  revived. 
Afterwards,  the  ark  being  carried  to  Nob  and  to  Gibeon,  it 
became  lawful  to  sacrifice  in  high  places.  Hence  we  find 
Samuel  doing  sacrifice  in  a  high  place.*  But  this  was 
never  allowed  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  temple 
becoming  the  permanent  resting  place  of  the  ark  of  the  cov¬ 
enant.” 

On  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  tabernacle  it  is 
needless  to  descend  to  particulars.  It  was  the  peculiar 
seat  of  the  symbolical  presence  of  God ;  it  was  the  earthly 
palace  of  the  monarch  of  Israel.  The  whole  structure  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  exhibit  this  idea.  The  cover  of  the 
ark  was  God’s  seat.  Above  the  seat  were  the  two  cheru¬ 
bim,  an  emblem  of  the  servants  and  attendants  of  a  mon¬ 
arch.  The  apartment  in  which  these  were  placed  was  the 
audience-room.  Here  God  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Mo¬ 
ses  and  giving  forth  sacred  oracles.  In  the  outer  apart¬ 
ment  was  the  table  of  show-bread,  the  golden  altar,  and  the 
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golden  candlestick.  In  the  court  encircling  the  tabernacle 
was  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  brazen  laver.  An  analogy 
was  meant  to  be  preserved,  in  all  these  things,  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  furniture  of  a  royal  palace.  The  tabernacle  and 
everything  connected  with  it  were,  in  accordance  with  this 
idea,  denominated  holy.  They  were  wont  to  be  anointed 
with  holy  oil,  in  token  of  the  sanctity  with  which  they  were 
invested. 

The  tabernacle,  which  could  be  moved,  comported  with 
the  migratory  life  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  they  taken  possession  of  Canaan,  than  a  new 
institute  of  worship  was  planned,  suited  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  people  of  ample  wealth  and  dwelling  in  per¬ 
manent  habitations.  Ultimately  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  built,  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  It  rested  in  the 
same  principle  with  the  tabernacle.  There  was  an  obvious 
analogy  between  the  two  in  reference  to  their  structure  and 
arrangement.  The  great  idea  pervading  both  was,  that 
they  were  the  places  in  which  God  dwelt  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  as  a  sovereign  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects.  This  was 
the  difference  between  the  temple  and  the  synagogue,  and 
between  the  temple  and  all  places  of  Christian  worship.  In 
the  latter,  God  is  only  worshipped ;  in  the  former,  he  was 
not  only  worshipped,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  considered  as 
dwelling.  Consider  the  terms  of  the  command  enjoining 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle.  “  They  shall  build  me,”  God 
said  to  Moses,  “  a  sanctuary,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  them.”  ^  On  this  ground  unclean  persons  were  forbidden 
to  remain  in  the  camp.  Their  presence  was  unsuitable  to 
the  palace  of  the  great  King.  And  as  the  tabernacle,  so  the 
temple,  was  constructed  with  the  design  that  it  should  be¬ 
come  the  residence  of  the  celestial  monarch.  Hence  the 
language  of  Solomon :  “  I  have  surely  built  thee  an  house 
to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  forever.”  * 

The  sanctity  always  ascribed  to  the  temple,  grew  out  of 
the  same  idea  of  its  being  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divin- 
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ity.  A  place  may  be  said  to  be  sacred  as  being  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  So  Christian  churches  are  viewed 
as  sacred  places  in  this  modified  and  figurative  sense.  A 
place  may  be  said  to  be  sacred  as  being  the  place  of  God’s 
special  abode.  Such  was  the  temple.  Such  are  attempted 
to  be  made  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  the  Romanists. 

In  keeping  with  this  idea,  God  was  unwilling  sacrifices 
should  be  offered  to  himself  anywhere  else  but  in  the  tem¬ 
ple.  That  was  his  earthly  palace.  With  this  view  the 
priests  who  ministered  in  the  temple,  and  all  who  at  any 
time  appeared  therein,  are  said  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Whatever  was  done  in  the  temple  was  done  before 
God.  The  figurative  use  of  the  word  temple  is  derived 
from  the  same  idea.  Christ  called  his  body  a  temple  for 
no  other  reason,  than  that  the  same  divine  Power  which  in¬ 
habited  the  temple  dwelt,  in  all  its  fulness,  in  the  body  of 
Christ.  With  a  like  significance,  his  flesh  is  called  the  veil, 
a  type  of  the  veil  which,  in  the  temple,  concealed  the  scene 
of  God’s  glorious  presence.  Thus,  also,  Christians  are 
called  the  temple  of  God. 

The  language  employed  by  Jewish  writers  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  these  remarks.  “  God  directed  such  a  house 
to  be  built  for  himself,”  [says  Rabbi  Schem  Tob,  “  as  an¬ 
swered  to  the  idea  of  a  palace.  In  a  palace  are  found  those 
who  prepare  the  food  of  the  monarch,  those  that  watch  for 
his  security,  those  who  sing,  play  on  musical  instruments 
for  his  entertainment.  There  is  an  apartment  in  a  palace 
set  apart  to  the  preparation  of  food,  a  place  where  perfumes 
are  burned,  a  place  where  the  table  is  spread,  a  secret  place 
into  which  none  are  permitted  to  enter  but  such  as  stand 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king  or  whom  he  admits  to  his  pecu¬ 
liar  confidence.  In  the  same  manner,  God  designed  that  all 
these  officers  and  arrangements  should  meet  in  his  earthly 
house,  lest,  in  any  respect,  he  should  be  considered  as  inferior 
to  earthly  kings.”  ^  We  can  easily  deduce  from  this  idea  the 
propriety  of  the  custom  of  the  priests  subsisting  from  the 
sacrifices.  This  answered  to  the  custom  of  earthly  kings 
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maintaining,  in  the  palace,  their  ministers  and  servants.  All 
these  arrangements  were  designed  to  engrave  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  idea  that  their  king,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
was  dwelling  among  them  in  the  temple. 

[  Do  we  not  get  an  insight,  it  may  be  asked  in  passing, 
hereby,  into  the  significance  of  the  custom  of  sacrifices  ? 
The  significance  of  sacrifices  is  analogous  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  temple.  The  significance  of  a  temple  was  that 
of  a  palace  ;  and  the  sacrifices,  did  they  not  answer  to  the 
presents  offered  to  the  monarch,  on  various  occasions,  by  his 
subjects  ?  May  not  sacrifices  be  considered  as  the  appropri¬ 
ate  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  a  subject  towards  his  sove¬ 
reign  ?  When  a  subject  wished  to  do  honor  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  when  he  would  acknowledge  allegiance,  when  he 
would  appease  the  anger  of  the  monarch,  when  he  would 
supplicate  forgiveness,  when  he  would  appear  as  intercessor 
for  -another,  he  brought  a  present.  The  subsistence  of  the 
king’s  household  was  derived  from  these  presents.  May  no 
the  various  ideas  involved  in  sacrifices,  those  of  gratitude, 
of  worship,  of  prayer,  of  confession,  and  atonement,  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  thought  just  announced  ?  ] 


5.  On  the  priesthood. 

The  priesthood,  as  it  existed  among  the  Jews,  has  been 
asserted  by  many  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  to  have 
been  the  peculiar  birthright  of  the  first-born  son.  It  was  a 
provision  of  the  Levitical  law  that  all  the  first-born  of  the 
Hebrews,  if  males,  should  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  as  those 
whom  God  called,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  own.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  thought  to  favor  the  idea  of  the  priesthood’s  being 
confined  to  first-born  sons.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  the  Le- 
vites,  who  subsequently  became  God’s  sacred  ministers  and 
priests,  were  substituted  for  the  first-born,  so  that  the  priest¬ 
ly  office  was  conferred  on  them  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
previously  been  among  the  peculiar  privileges  of  first-born 
sons.  The  fact  that  Moses  is  said,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to 
have  sent  young  men  to  offer  sacrifices,  is  adduced  in  sup- 
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port  of  this  view,  on  the  ground  that  the  young  men,  thus 
deputed,  were  first-born  sons.’  Stress,  also,  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  Esau  has  become  infamous  for  having  sold  his 
birthright,  the  privilege  of  offering  sacrifices  as  a  priest. 

It  is  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  first-born  males 
were  holy  unto  the  Lord,  not  as  the  prerogative  of  their  age, 
nor  from  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  priesthood,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  spared  when  God  smote  the  first-born  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  sacredness  pertaining  to  them  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  religion.  It  did  not  exist  among 
them  before  the  exodus  from  Egypt ;  nor,  after  that  event, 
did  it  become  an  essential  qualification  for  the  priestly  of¬ 
fice.  Its  only  effect  was  to  convert  the  first-born  into  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  property  of  the  priests,  such  as  could  be  redeemed 
only  by  the  payment  of  five  shekels.2  Neither  is  it  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  much  weiglit,  that  the  Levites  took  the  place  of  the 
first-born.  Although  thus  substituted,  they  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  become  priests,  but  only  servants  of  the  priests ;  nor 
did  they  become  servants,  until  they  had  been  consecrated 
by  peculiar  rites.  The  argument,  derived  from  the  fact  that 
jMoses  sent  young  men  to  offer  sacrifices,  is  inconclusive. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  these  young  men  were  first-born 
sons,  nor  that  they  sprinkled  blood  upon  the  altar,  which  was 
the  peculiar  office  of  the  priests  and  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  priestly  character.  When  the  apostle  affixed  a 
stigma  to  the  character  of  Esau  for  selling  his  birthright,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  right  to  the  priesthood  was 
comprised  among  the  privileges  of  primogeniture.  Paul 
may  have  referred  only  to  the  double  portion  of  the  paternal 
inheritance,  and  to  the  chief  authority  in  the  household,  which 
unquestionably  were  among  these  privileges.  As  these  priv¬ 
ileges  were  properly  regarded  as  divine  benefactions,  the 
slight  value  placed  on  them  by  Esau,  indicated  signal  in¬ 
gratitude  towards  God. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
the  earliest  ages,  in  such  sacrifices  as  individuals  offered  for 
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themselves,  each  was  his  own  priest.  Cain  and  Abel  each 
presented  his  own  offering.  This  one  circumstance  makes 
it  apparent  that  no  peculiar  qualification  for  the  priestly  of¬ 
fice  was  connected  with  primogeniture.  It  has  been  al¬ 
leged  that  Cain  and  Abel  merely  presented  at  the  altar  their 
respective  gifts,  which  were  afterwards  offered  up  by  Adam, 
in  his  character  as  priest.  For  this  opinion,  no  valid  reasons 
can  be  given.  It  is  also  contrary  to  the  scriptural  narrative. 
In  the  sacrifices  appointed  for  families,  the  master  of  the 
family  had  the  right  of  officiating  as  priest.  Thus  Noah 
and  Job  exercised  priestly  functions.  In  the  sacrifices  ap¬ 
pointed  for  larger  communities,  it  was  the  rule  that  the  chief 
of  the  community,  if  he  chose,  should  preside  as  priest.  It 
was  in  the  exercise  of  this  function  that  Moses,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Aaron,  sprinkled  the  altar  with  the  blood  by  which 
the  covenant  was  sanctioned.^ 

Greater  pains  have  probably  been  taken  to  establish  a 
connection  between  the  priestly  office  and  primogeniture, 
from  a  desire  at  the  same  time  to  make  out  an  analogy,  in 
this  point,  between  the  priestly  character  and  Christ’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Father  as  his  first-born  Son.  This  analogy  is 
far  from  being  without  interest;  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  sa¬ 
cred  writers  did  not  design  to  suggest  it. 

We  come,  after  this  discussion,  to  a  more  particular  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  After  the  Hebrews  left 
Egypt,  the  priestly  otfice  was  separated  from  the  civil  au¬ 
thority,  and  transferred  to  Aaron  and  his  posterity.  Be¬ 
sides  their  strictly  priestly  functions,  certain  others  were  as¬ 
signed  to  them  as  being  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  ;  functions  which  were  some¬ 
times  shared  with  those  who  were  not  priests.  Among 
these  other  functions  are  enumerated  those  of  giving  judg¬ 
ment  in  cases  of  litigation,  and  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  records.  The  duties  peculiar  to  the  priestly  office 
were  the  performance  of  sacrifices  and  giving  the  benedic¬ 
tion  to  the  assembled  people. 
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Two  grades  were  established  in  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
To  the  higher,  belonged  the  high-priest  alone ;  to  the  lower, 
all  the  other  priests.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  priests  into  eight  ranks  ;  in  the  first  of  these,  as  in  the 
principal  division,  the  high-priest  alone  was  placed.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  purity 
of  this  officer.  He  was  forbidden  to  marry  any  other  than 
an  undefiled  virgin.  He  was  not  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  any  dead  body,  nor  in  any  way  to  defile  his 
person  in  token  of  grief  for  the  dead.  It  was  unlawful  for 
him  to  do  this  even  in  the  case  of  deceased  parents.  The 
more  modern  Jewish  writers  specify  numerous  other  particu¬ 
lars,  in  which  the  purity  of  the  high-priest  was  scrupulously 
guarded.  He  was  required,  they  say,  to  excel  his  brethren 
in  five  particulars :  in  elegance  of  bodily  form,  in  strength, 
in  beauty  of  color,  in  riches,  and  wisdom.  They  considered 
all  these  things  as  indications  of  a  noble  and  excellent  dispo¬ 
sition.  It  was  a  provision  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  that 
the  high-priest  should  keep  himself  from  all  unnecessary  inter¬ 
course  with  the  people.  He  had  also  the  privilege  of  perform¬ 
ing  sacrificial  rites  at  any  time  which  he  might  select,  and 
take  into  his  own  hands  the  duty  of  any  of  the  inferior  priests. 
[In  this  permitted  absorption  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
whole  priesthood  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  as  if  he  alone 
were  priest,  are  we  to  observe  anything  typical  of  the  one 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ  ?] 

A  description  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  other  seven 
classes  of  priests  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary.  A 
somewhat  higher  interest  attaches  to  the  minute  details 
given,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  more  recent  Jewish  works, 
in  respect  to  the  rites  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  priests, 
the  peculiar  dress  and  ornaments  which  they  were  to  wear. 
These  details  sometimes  appear  to  modern  readers  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  tiresome.  To  the  devout  Jews,  however,  to  any 
one  indeed,  who  should  examine  them  with  the  aid  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  peculiarities 
of  the  times,  they  would  by  no  means  appear  frivolous  and 
uninstructive.  Such  students  of  the  subject  would  see  in 
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them  much  that  was  symbolical  of  the  priestly  and  interces' 
sory  character  of  Christ. 


6.  Sacrifices^  their  different  kinds  and  accompanying  rites. 

The  general  name  given,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  various 
objects  which  were  brought  to  the  tabernacle  and  to  the  tem¬ 
ple,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  those  buildings  or  in 
the  sacred  services,  was  oblations,  offerings.  This  term 
even  included  the  Levites  and  the  priests.  Different  uses 
were  made  of  these  various  objects.  Some  were  sent  away 
into  the  desert,  as  the  scape-goat.  Some  were  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  entire  and  uninjured.  Some 
were  put  to  death  and  consumed.  The  offerings  which 
were  put  to  death,  divided  in  various  ways,  and  consumed 
in  tlie  sanctuary,  were  sacrifices  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Jews.  All  sacrifices,  then,  were  offerings ;  but  all  offerings 
were  not  sacrifices.  The  presentation  of  the  victim  at  the 
altar,  and  its  division  and  consumption  there,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  appear  to  be  the  distinctive  outward  marks  of  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  This  definition  would  exclude  certain  things  which, 
sometimes,  are  comprehended  under  the  term  sacrifices. 
Among  these  were  the  bird  used  in  the  purification  of  the 
leiier ;  the  heifer,  otfered  to  expiate  a  murder  committed  by  a 
person  not  known ;  the  red  heifer,  used  to  purify  those  who 
were  defiled  by  touching  the  dead  ;  the  scape-goat,  which, 
thougli  of  a  piacular  character,  yet  being  sent  away  alive 
into  the  wilderness,  cannot  properly  be  ranked  among  sacri¬ 
fices. 

Of  proper  sacrifices,  there  were  two  great  divisions,  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate.  The  former  were  selected,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  from  animals  judged  fit  to  be  used  for  human  sus¬ 
tenance.  The  animals  thus  sacrificed  are,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  birds,  styled  hostice  or  victims;  a  name,  however, 
more  generally  applied  distinctively  to  peace-oft’erings.  All 
others  were  denominated  simply  gifts,  bloodless  sacrifices. 

Confining  our  attention,  for  the  present,  to  the  bloody  sac¬ 
rifices  ;  we  notice  the  scrupulous  care  used  in  the  selection  of 
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victims.  The  choice  was  to  be  restricted  to  oxen,  goats, 
sheep,  doves  or  pigeons.  One  purpose  of  this  restriction 
doubtless  was,  to  perfect  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  surrounding  pagan  nations,  among  whom  it  was  judged 
fit  to  exclude  no  animal,  however  unclean  and  savage,  from 
sacrificial  uses.  Still  further,  the  comparative  tameness  and 
gentleness  of  these  animals,  the  fact  that  they  were  used  for 
food  and  could  therefore  be  considered  as  costly  sacrifices, 
and  also  that  they  were  found  somewhat  plentifully  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  seem  to  have  been  among  the  grounds  of  the 
selection  of  these  animals.  The  greatest  care,  also,  was  to 
be  used  in  the  choice  of  animals  for  sacrifice  from  among  the 
prescribed  classes.  They  were  uniformly  to  be  perfect  in 
their  kind.  No  animal  that  was  blind,  or  that  had  a  broken 
limb,  or  that  was  in  any  way  mutilated  or  diseased,  could 
properly  be  presented  for  sacrifice.  No  animal  that  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  its  owner  by  any  unlawful  means, 
could  be  presented  for  sacrifice.  Pagan  nations,  though,  as 
above  remarked,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  most  sav¬ 
age  and  unclean  animals  for  sacrifice,  were  still  careful  to  se¬ 
lect  only  such  as  were  perfect  in  their  kind.  This  caution 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  natural  religious  instinct.  We 
should  anticipate  its  operation  among  a  people  whom  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  particularly  trained  for  his  service.  Attention  was 
to  be  given  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  on  the  principle  that  all 
animals  were  not  of  the  same  worth  at  the  same  age.  Ani¬ 
mals  of  the  one  or  the  other  sex  were  to  be  ofl’ered,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  particular 
kind  of  sacrifices  which  were  to  be  performed. 

Passing  from  this  account  of  the  animals  which  were 
deemed  proper  for  sacrificial  purposes,  we  take  notice  of  the 
divisions  of  the  sacrifices  themselves,  in  relation  either  to 
their  significance  or  the  mode  in  which  they  were  performed. 
Four  divisions  are  specified :  burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings, 
sin-offerings,  and  trespass-offerings.  Of  these,  burnt -offer¬ 
ings  are  recorded  as  having  been  usual  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod.  The  sacrifices  of  Abraham,  of  Noah,  and  very  proba¬ 
bly  those  of  Abel,  were  of  this  kind.  Few  traces,  indeed,  of 
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any  other  than  burnt -offerings  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  till  a  period  even  subsequent  to  Abraham.  Before  the 
promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic  law,  however,  peace-offerings 
seem  to  have  been  in  use.  The  demand  made  by  Moses  of 
the  Egyptian  king,  indicates  this  :  “  Sacrifices  and  burnt-of¬ 
ferings  shalt  thou  give  unto  us,  which  we  may  offer  unto  the 
Lord.”  1  The  same  is  evident  in  the  language  used  concern¬ 
ing  Jethro,  who  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings.*  The  word  translated  sacrifices,  in  each  of  these 
passages,  has  the  meaning  of  peace-offerings. 

The  principle  on  which  all  sacrifices  rested  is,  that  they 
are  essential  elements  of  divine  worship.  They  have  the 
force  and  meaning  of  prayers.  The  peculiar  significance  of 
burnt-oflerings  is  the  acknowledgment  implied  in  them  of 
God,  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things.  They  were 
peculiarly  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  adoration.  They 
were  presented,  also,*  when  the  object  in  view  was  either  to 
ask  for  the  bounties  of  Providence  or  to  render  thanks  for 
such  as  had  already  been  vouchsafed.  On  both  these  occa¬ 
sions,  the  sentiment  of  adoration  would  necessarily  accom¬ 
pany  the  petition  or  the  thanksgiving,  and  burnt-offerings 
would  be  its  most  proper  expression.  They  seem,  in  short, 
to  have  comprehended,  within  themselves,  in  some  measure, 
the  significance  of  all  other  forms  of  sacrifice ;  as  it  would 
be  fitting  that,  when  the  bounty  of  Jehovah  was  implored, 
when  this  bounty  was  gratefully  acknowledged,  when  one 
would  appease  the  anger  of  Jehovah,  his  sovereign  power 
and  greatness  should  also  be  acknowledged ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  adoration  was  to  be  expressed,  it  was  fit¬ 
ting  that  the  favor  of  God  should  be  asked,  his  goodness  be 
praised,  and  his  forgiving  mercy  be  implored.  For  each  of 
these  subordinate  purposes,  however,  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
particular  sacrifices  were  assigned,  notwithstanding  that  the 
import  of  these  other  sacrifices  was  often  meant  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  burnt-offerings. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  burnt-offerings,  that  foreigners  as 
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well  as  native-born  Jews  were  allowed  to  present  them  in  the 
temple.  Piacular  sacrifices,  thank-offerings,  peace-offerings, 
could  be  received  from  none  but  Jews,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Jews  only  had  been  instructed  by  the  Almighty,  that  sacri¬ 
fices  of  these  descriptions  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 
Burnt-offerings,  as  embodying  that  general  acknowledgment 
of  God  as  Creator  and  Benefactor,  and  offended  Sovereign, 
which  even  nature  suggests  to  all  men  as  expressive  of  the 
instinctive  and  universal  sentiment  of  adoration,  might  be 
received  from  all,  because  in  this  loose  sense  they  were  en¬ 
joined  upon  all. 

The  class  of  sacrifices  to  which  our  attention  is  next 
turned  are  those  denominated  peace-offerings.  A  difference 
of  opinions  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  peace  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  these  offerings.  The  term,  as  is  well  known,  has  in 
the  Scriptures  two  meanings :  one,  that  of  mutual  concord 
among  friends ;  the  other,  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness.  The  verb  from  which  the  noun  peace  is  derived,  is 
used  in  the  two  senses,  of  giving  and  enjoying  peace,  in  the 
double  signification  of  that  noun  already  pointed  out.  It 
has  been  supposed,  therefore,  by  some,  that  the  offerings  in 
question  are  called  peace-offerings,  with  a  reference  to  the 
latter  signification  of  the  verb,  because  to  each  one  of  the 
parties,  Jehovah,  the  priests,  and  the  offerers,  a  certain  jior- 
tion  of  the  victim  was  given.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  that  peace-offerings  were  meant  to  be  significant  of 
the  concord  and  friendship  which  subsisted  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  in  the  sacrifice.  A  common  table  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  friendship;  and  so  of  the  parties 
represented  in  the  peace-offering,  each  received  and  fed  upon 
a  portion,  in  token  of  a  mutual  friendship.  This  is  the  view 
of  the  subject  adopted  by  many  Jewish  writers.  These  of¬ 
ferings,  says  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  are  called  peace-offerings,  as 
customarily  presented  whenever  one  was  consciously  in  fa¬ 
vor  with  God  ;  and  their  significance  lay  in  the  fact,  that  the 
offerers,  the  priests,  and  Jehovah  sat  down,  as  it  were,  at  a 
common  table.  The  blood  and  the  entrails  lay  upon  the  al¬ 
tar,  as  before  God,  the  breast  and  the  shoulder  were  given  to 
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the  priests,  and  the  skin  and  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  to  the 
persons  who  brought  the  sacrifice.^  The  opinion,  in  which 
peace-offerings  were  viewed  as  betokening  prosperity,  seems 
nevertheless  the  more  simple  and  rational.  These  offerings 
relate  to  a  condition  of  prosperity.  They  were  either  peti¬ 
tions  for  prosperity,  or  expressions  of  thanks  for  prosperity. 
This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Philo  and  the  Greek  commen¬ 
tators. 

Three  kinds  are  included  under  the  general  denomination 
of  peace-offerings  :  frecwdll,  votive,  and  thank-offerings  ;  the 
two  former  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  petitions ;  the 
latter,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  prosperity.  The 
judgment,  even  of  those  who  lived  before  Moses,  was,  that 
the  favor  of  God  could  neither  be  implored  nor  gratefully 
commemorated  in  any  form  so  appropriately  as  by  that  of  a 
sacrifice.  This  consideration  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
peace-offerings  which,  as  we  have  observed,  were  presented 
by  individuals  before  the  time  of  Moses.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  did  this  view  prevail  among  heathen  nations,  that  it  was 
judged  improper  to  commence  eating,  before  the  gods  had 
been  honored  by  the  oft’ering  of  a  portion  of  bread  and  wine. 
This  custom,  as  readers  of  the  book  of  Daniel  will  remember, 
prevailed  among  the  Chaldeans.  Thank-offerings  referred, 
in  general,  to  the  actual  reception  of  benefits,  or  to  deliver¬ 
ance  from  remarkable  perils.  Other  peace-offerings,  how¬ 
ever,  are  sometimes  included  under  this  designation.  The 
Nazarite,  who  had  fulfilled  his  vow,  was  commanded  to  sac¬ 
rifice  a  ram  as  a  token  of  gratitude.  Certain  peace-offerings 
were  usual  on  solemn  feast-days  set  apart  for  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  goodness  of  God.  The  sacrifices  which  had  relation 
to  the  redemption  of  first-born  males  are  thank-offerings,  be¬ 
cause  the  consecration  of  the  first-born  was  a  symbol  of  grat¬ 
itude  for  the  preservation  of  the  children  of  the  Israelites, 
when  the  Egyptian  first-born  were  put  to  death. 

Besides  the  two  classes  of  offerings  of  which  we  have  now 
treated,  there  were  in  use  two  others,  denominated  respec¬ 
tively  sin-  and  trespass-offerings,  both  which  may  be  in- 
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eluded  under  the  one  designation  of  piacular.  Of  sin-offer¬ 
ings,  the  Jews  speak  of  two  varieties  :  one,  appointed  alike 
for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  consisting  always  of  the  same 
definite  objects ;  the  other,  consisting  of  objects  of  greater 
or  less  worth,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  presented.  Sin-offerings  of  the  former  variety 
were  appointed  in  the  case  of  transgressions  against  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws,  committed  ignorantly  or  thoughtlessly,  and 
which,  if  they  had  been  designedly  perpetrated,  would  have 
rendered  the  perpetrator  worthy  of  death.  They  must,  also, 
have  been  overt  acts,  and  not  merely  designs  unexecuted,  or 
words.  The  greater  part  of  the  transgressions,  included  un¬ 
der  this  head,  appear  to  have  been  either  acts  of  ceremonial 
impurity,  or  acts  of  a  sacrilegious  character.  The  transgres¬ 
sions  for  which  sacrifices  of  the  second  variety  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  difi’erence  between  the  two  kinds  related  more  to 
the  different  circumstances  of  the  offences  than  to  any  es¬ 
sential  diversity  in  the  sins  for  which  they  were  presented. 

As  with  sin,  so  with  trespass-offerings ;  Jewish  writers 
comprehend  under  this  term  two  specific  sorts :  one  for  tres¬ 
passes  suspected,  either  by  himself  or  others,  to  have  been 
committed  by  a  particular  person  ;  the  other,  for  trespasses 
known  to  have  been  committed  by  him,  known  both  by  him¬ 
self  and  by  others.  The  diversity  was  evidently  similar  to 
that  existing  in  the  case  of  sin-ofi’erings ;  and  it  referred,  not 
so  much  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  trespasses,  as  to  the 
degree  of  consciousness  with  which  they  were  committed. 

The  peculiarity  of  sins  as  distinguished  from  trespasses,  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  state  with  precision.  Jewish 
writers  as  well  as  commentators  on  the  Scriptures,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  have  come  to  conclusions  on  this  point 
very  much  at  variance  with  each  other.  Abrabanel  consid¬ 
ers  sins  to  have  been  acts  committed  in  unconsciousness  of 
their  illegality.  Aben  Ezra  considers  the  difference  to  be, 
that  the  one  class  of  acts  was  committed  in  ignorance,  the 
other,  in  forgetfulness  of  their  illegality.  Grotius  conceives’ 
the  difference  to  be  the  same  as  that  existing  between  posi- 
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tive  and  negative  faults.  Another  writer  conceives  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  be,  that  sins  were  acts  done  in  njere  thoughtless¬ 
ness  ;  trespasses,  acts  done  from  design  and  from  motives 
positively  malicious.  Other  writers  maintain  that  sins  are 
acts  committed  against  Jehovah  alone,  from  which  men  re- 
.  ceive  no  direct  injury ;  trespasses  are  acts  tending  directly  to 
the  injury  of  one’s  fellow  creatures.  This  latter  opinion  ap¬ 
pears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  more  worthy  of  adoption  than  any 
one  of  the  others.  Is  not  this  difference  indicated  in  the  fact 
that,  in  the  case  of  sin-offerings,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was 
sprinkled  on  the  sides  and  on  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  that 
sin-olferings  were  appointed  for  the  whole  congregation ; 
while  trespass-ofl’erings  were  confined  to  individuals,  as 
most  properly  capable  of  that  class  of  acts  which  we  have 
just  defined  trespasses  to  be  ? 

The  division  of  sacrifices  into  those  appointed  for  indi¬ 
viduals  and  those  appointed  for  the  congregation  in  its  col¬ 
lective  character,  is  not  undeserving  of  attention.  Besides 
the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
were  prescribed  to  individuals,  the  paschal  lamb  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  class.  The  distinctive  features  of  a  sac¬ 
rifice  belonged  to  this  ofl’ering.  The  victim  was  directed  to 
be  put  to  death  in  the  sanctuary,  and  its  blood,  to  be  sprink¬ 
led  on  the  altar  by  the  priests. 

In  the  sacrifices  prescribed  to  the  whole  congregation, 
the  people  were  regarded  as  one  commonwealth,  capable, 
in  a  collective  capacity,  of  sin ;  as  the  proper  object  of 
divine  goodness,  and  often  standing  in  need  of  blessings 
and  deliverances.  Thff  victims  offered  were  procured  and 
presented  at  the  altar  by  persons  representing  the  common¬ 
wealth.  In  the  statutes  relating  to  these  sacrifices,  it  was 
provided  that  their  efficacy  should  extend  to  the  entire  peo¬ 
ple,  considered  as  one.  Of  this  class  of  sacrifices,  some  were 
presented  only  when  some  peculiar  circumstances  might  de¬ 
mand  ;  others  were  presented  at  stated  times  and  at  regular 
intervals.  Sacrifices  of  the  first  kind  were  offered  in  case  of 
a  national  transgression  fallen  into  through  ignorance,  and 
consisted  of  a  single  bullock.  They  were  also  required 
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whenever  the  people  had  become  guilty  of  the  sin  of  idola¬ 
try.  The  sacrifice,  on  such  occasions,  consisted  of  a  single 
bullock  or  goat,  with  a  second  bullock  added  as  a  burnt-of¬ 
fering.  Later  Jewish  writers  add,  that  in  some  services  of 
this  kind,  twelve  animals  of  each  class  were  presented.  They  » 
describe,  with  much  minuteness,  the  ceremonies  with  which 
these  sacrifices  were  accompanied.  A  sacrifice  of  the  for¬ 
mer  kind,  that  of  a  single  bullock,  was  specially  required 
whenever  the  commonwealth,  though  still  retaining  much  in 
its  character  which  was  morally  good,  and  addicted  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  the  worship  of  God,  had  ignorantly  fallen  into  some 
act  of  the  nature  of  idolatry.-  The  latter  form  of  sacrifice,  in 
which  the  piacular  goat  was  added,  was  appropriate  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  there  had  been  a  more  general  and  personal 
relapse  into  idolatry.  As  this  sacrifice  supposed  not  only  the 
neglect  of  the  prescribed  religious  rites,  but  also  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  and  heathenish  ceremonies,  the  piacular 
goat  was  intended  to  atone  for  the  sin  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  ;  and  the  bullock,  added  as  a  burnt-offering,  denoted 
the  resumption  of  former  rites  of  worship.  Thus  Hezekiah, 
after  the  temple  had  been  for  some  time  closed  and  many 
foreign  superstitions  brought  in,  offered  for  the  twojtransgres- 
sions,  respectively,  bullocks  and  piacular  goats.i  In  the 
same  manner  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  and  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  ancient 
service,  sacrificed,  in  the  name  of  the  entire  congregation, 
both  these  kinds  of  victims. 

With  respect  to  the  sacrifices  which  recurred  at  regular 
intervals,  we  find  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  sacri¬ 
fices  commanded.  Such  were  the  morning  and  the  evening 
sacrifices  so  frequently  alluded  to,  the  sacrifices  appropriate 
to  the  new  moon  and  to  the  Sabbath.  Such  were  those  which 
were  ordained  for  the  paschal  holidays  and  those  of  the  Pen¬ 
tecost,  for  the  day  of  propitiation  and  the  feast  of  taber¬ 
nacles. 

Much  of  the  peculiar  significance  of  sacrifices  was  hidden 
in  the  rites  with  which  they  were  accompanied.  Attention 
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to  these  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance.  Whenever  a 
burnt -offering  was  presented  by  an  individual,  it  was  com¬ 
manded  to  be  brought  before  the  great  altar  by  him.  When 
there,  his  hand  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  victim  and  the  ap¬ 
pointed  words  of  prayer  to  be  uttered.  After  this,  the  vic¬ 
tim  was  to  be  immediately  slain  and  the  blood  poured  round 
the  sides  of  the  altar.  The  skin  was  then  to  be  removed 
and  the  animal  cut  in  pieces.  The  thighs  arid  the  inwards 
were  to  be  washed,  and  these,  together  with  the  entrails, 
were  to  be  taken  up  the  sloping  ascent  of  the  altar,  and, 
having  been  there  sprinkled  with  salt,  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
hearth.  The  same  rites,  with  the  exception  of  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands  and  the  prayers,  were  observed  in  the  case  of 
all  sacrifices  for  the  whole  congregation.  In  the  case  of 
other  sacrifices,  these  rites  were  somewhat  varied. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  services  proper  to  such  sacri¬ 
fices  as  were  presented  by  individuals  might  be,  in  part, 
shared  between  the  priests  and  the  individuals  offering* 
There  was  a  portion  of  these  services,  however,  which  no  one 
could  properly  perform  except  the  priests.  The  sprinkling 
of  the  blood,  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  the  laying  out  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  to  be  burned,  was  the  peculiar  work  of  the  priests. 

The  piacular  victims,  occasionally  presented  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  the  elders  person¬ 
ating  the  people,  to  lead  up  to  the  altar  and  place  upon  them 
their  own  hands.  A  similar  division  of  services  took  place 
in  the  instance  of  these  sacrifices  as  of  those  last  mentioned. 
The  priests  retained,  in  these,  their  peculiar  functions. 
There  were,  moreover,  certain  sacrifices  in  which  the  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar  was  retained  as  the  pecu¬ 
liar  prerogative  of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  all  those 
whose  blood  was  to  be  carried  into  the  holy  place,  as  the 
piacular  bullock  and  goat,  the  sacrifice  presented  for  the 
whole  congregation  on  the  day  of  atonement.  Certain  points 
of  interest  come  into  view  on  a  more  particular  examination 
of  the  rites  observed  in  sacrifices.  In  the  first  place,  the  vic¬ 
tim  having  been  rightly  selected,  was  to  be  placed  before  the 
altar.  A  command  to  this  effect  was  virtually  embodied  in 
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the  command  to  place  the  victim  at  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  because  there  the  great  altar  was  situated,  and  God 
may  be  supposed  to  have  laid  stress  on  the  door  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle,  lest  it  should  be  believed  that  a  victim  was  rightly 
presented,  if  the  altar  was  in  some  other  position.  By  speci¬ 
fying  the  tabernacle  as  his  own  house,  the  emblematic  abode 
of  the  Divinity,  God  would  admonish  all  worshippers  that 
sacrifice  must  be  offered  to  Him  and  not  to  foreign  deities. 
Everything  that  was  originally  directed  to  be  done  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  was  afterwards  appointed  to  be  done 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

The  placing  of  the  victim  before  the  door  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  was  identical  with  the  offering  which  God  directed  to  be 
performed.  This  is  insisted  on  to  obviate  the  mistake  of 
those  who  confound  the  offering,  the  oblation,  with  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  the  victim ;  as  if  there  were  no  oblation  previously  to 
the  slaying.  Yet,  though  the  placing  of  the  victim  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  was  the  same  as  its  oblation,  and  is 
wont  to  be  so  termed,  still  it  is  undeniable  that  the  blood, 
the  inwards,  and  entrails,  when  placed  upon  the  altar,  are 
also  said  to  be  offered.  But  the  oblation  of  these  parts  was 
not  the  oblation  of  the  victim  itself  while  yet  living.  More 
often,  what  was  done  to  the  separate  parts,  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  and  the  like,  is  styled  burning  rather  than  offering. 

After  the  offering  of  the  victim,  in  the  sense  just  defined, 
there  followed,  in  the  case  of  peace-offerings  and  the  piacu- 
lar  lamb  of  the  leper,  a  turning  of  the  victim  towards  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  a  designed  emblem  of  the  truth  that  God 
fills  and  possesses  all  things.  To  this  succeeded  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  hands,  demanded  by  a  sacred  law,  of  all  who  pre¬ 
sented  victims  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  According  to 
Maimonides,  both  hands  were  to  be  used,  and  the  whole 
strength  exerted.  This  rite  was  to  be  observed  in  all  burnt- 
offerings  by  individuals,  in  peace-offerings  and  in  certain  sin- 
offerings.  The  same  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  with 
trespass- offerings.  It  is  added,  that  in  piacular  sacrifices 
and  burnt-sacrifices,  hands  should  be  imposed  at  the  north 
side  of  the  altar ;  in  peace-offerings,  anywhere  within'  the 
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sanctuary ;  yet  still,  so  that  wherever  they  were  placed,  the 
eyes  of  the  worshipper  should  be  turned  towards  the  west  or 
towards  the  temple.  This  requirement  was  the  more  suitable, 
because  certain  prayers  were  to  be  uttered  when  hands  were 
placed,  which  could  not  properly  be  done,  unless  the  face 
was  towards  the  temple.  In  regard  to  sacrifices  for  the 
whole  congregation,  it  is  agreed  among  the  Jews,  that  hands 
were  to  be  imposed  only  in  those  of  a  piacular  character. 
While  this  judgment  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  known  law, 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  ascertained  usage.  When,  at  the 
command  of  Hezekiah,  burnt-oflerings  and  piacular  victims 
were  sacrificed,  we  are  told  that  only  in  the  latter  sacrifices 
were  the  hands  of  the  elders  laid  upon  the  victims.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  unanimous  judgment  of  Jewish  writers  that 
even  in  all  piacular  sacrifices  were  hands  to  be  imposed. 

The  imposition  of  hands  symbolized  the  devotion  to  death 
of  the  object,  or  its  commendation  to  the  favor  of  God,  or  its 
being  set  apart  to  some  sacred  use.  And  certain  words 
were  appointed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this  rite,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  particular  object  to  which  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  meant  to  refer ;  in  all  cases,  however,  expressive 
either  of  prayer  for  blessing  or  of  imprecation  of  evil.  Impo¬ 
sition  of  hands  is  sometimes  used  as  an  interchangeable  term 
for  prayer. 

The  imposition  of  hands,  therefore,  was  always  required  to 
be  followed  by  the  utterance  of  certain  prescribed  forms  of 
prayer,  always  referring,  of  course,  to  the  precise  purpose 
which  the  sacrifice  itself  had  in  view.  Prayer  of  confession 
was  used  in  the  case  of  sin-offerings ;  with  free-will  offerings, 
supplication  for  blessings  was  joined;  with  thank-offerings 
and  votive-offerings,  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise  were 
used.  With  all,  might  properly  be  combined  the  depreca¬ 
tion  of  evil  on  account  of  sin,  as  what  suited  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  every  man  as  a  transgressor.  No  doubt  can  be  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  invariableness  of  this  custom.  Jewish  writ¬ 
ers  uniformly  insist,  that  no  sacrifice  can  be  effective  in  the 
procurement  of  pardon,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  peni¬ 
tent  supplication  and  confession. 
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The  blood  of  the  victim  represented  its  life,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar  was  the  most  sacred 
of  the  sacrificial  rites.  It  wap  practised  in  different  forms 
and  different  parts  of  the  temple,  according  to  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  particular  sacrifice.  In  some  instances, 
the  blood  was  carried  into  the  tabernacle.  In  some  cases, 
it  was  required  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  sides  or  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar ;  in  certain  cases,  this  was  to  be  done  in  the  holy 
place ;  in  others,  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

The  flesh  of  the  victim  was,  in  some  cases,  to  be  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  altar.  Whenever  it  was  commanded  that 
only  the  inwards  should  be  burned  on  the  altar,  the  remain¬ 
ing  parts  were  either  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and  the  of¬ 
ferer,  or  else  consumed  without  the  camp.  The  flesh  of  the 
victim  was  disposed  of  in  this  latter  manner  in  most  piacu- 
lar  sacrifices.  Those  who  bore  the  flesh  to  the  appointed 
place  of  burning,  were  regarded  as  unclean,  in  consequence 
of  the  uncleanness  of  the  victim  ;  and  the  uncleanness  of  the 
victim,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  scape-goat,  consisted  only 
in  this,  that  the  sins,  which  it  was  meant  to  expiate,  were 
supposed  to  be  symbolically  laid  upon  it. 

The  flesh  of  all  peace-offerings  and  of  all  piacular  offer¬ 
ings,  except  those  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  temple, 
was  to  be  eaten,  yet  not  by  every  man,  nor  at  all  times  indis¬ 
criminately.  Certain  portions  of  certain  victims  went  to  the 
priests  and  their  families ;  others  were  eaten  by  the  persons 
who  offered  the  sacrifice  in  token  of  the  peace,  the  concord, 
supposed  to  subsist  between  God  and  themselves.  The 
ground  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  things  offered  to 
idols,  la’y  partly  in  this  consideration :  such  an  act  betokened 
a  belief  in  and  affection  for  the  divinity  to  which  the  things 
were  sacrificed.  The  flesh  of  sin-oflbrings  could  not  proper¬ 
ly  be  eaten ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  uncleanness 
they  had  contracted  from  the  sins  symbolically  laid  upon 
them,  and  partly  because  feasting  was  judged  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  feelings  and  dispositions  indicated  in  all  pi¬ 
acular  sacrifices. 
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7.  The  general  nature  of  a  type. 

After  this  discussion  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Jew¬ 
ish  sacrifices,  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  their  typical 
nature.  A  preliminary  question,  however,  must  be  first  dis¬ 
posed  of :  What  is  a  type  ?  A  type,  in  the  theological  sense, 
may  be  thus  defined :  it  is  a  symbol  of  some  future  event, 
designed  in  its  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  its  occur¬ 
rence,  to  prefigure  that  future  event.  That  which  is  thus 
prefigured  is  called  the  antitype.  It  is,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  an  essential  feature  of  a  type  that  it  shall  actually  pre¬ 
figure  its  antitype.  One  thing  can  thus  prefigure  another  in 
two  ways :  either  by  means  of  some  property  or  important 
circumstances  actually  belonging  to  it  in  common  with  its 
antitype ;  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
were  a  type  of  Christ  in  the  putting  to  death  experienced  in 
both  instances ;  or  else  by  means  of  some  property  symboli¬ 
cally  attached  to  the  type.  In  this  last  manner,  the  images  of 
the  cherubim,  in  the  holy  of  holies,  were  a  type  of  the  celerity 
with  which  the  angels  moved  ;  not  because  the  images  actu¬ 
ally  moved  swiftly,  but  because  they  possessed  that  which 
was  a  symbol  of  swift  motion,  namely  wings,  artificially  at¬ 
tached  to  the  body.  Yet  furthermore,  one  thing  may  be  a 
type  of  another,  on  the  ground  of  a  proper  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Melchisedek  shadowed  forth  Christ  our 
eternal  high-priest ;  for  though  Melchisedek  is  not  in  reality 
an  eternal  high-priest,  yet  he  has  that  which  may  be  viewed 
as  an  image  of  eternity,  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  re¬ 
cord  of  his  descent,  of  his  birth  and  death. 

It  is,  in  the  second  place,  an  essential  feature  of  a  type, 
that  it  is  plainly  shaped  by  the  Almighty  with  a  view  to  its 
representation  of  a  future  event.  This  is  the  distinction  of 
a  type  from  a  simile.  Many  things  resemble  each  other,  be¬ 
tween  which  we  are  not  to  suppose  any  typical  relation. 
All  flesh  is  grass ;  yet  evidently  grass  is  not  a  designed  type 
of  the  frailty  of  man.  Sometimes  the  same  name  is  given 
to  two  objects  on  account  of  a  likeness  which  the  one  bears 
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to  the  other.  Yet  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  typical 
relation  in  such  cases.  Herod  was  denominated  a  fox.  The 
fox,  however,  was  not  a  type  of  Herod,  because  it  was  not 
so  designed  by  Jehovah. 

In  these  statements  in  reference  to  the  distinctive  features 
of  types,  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  regarded  as  well  as 
the  strictly  Biblical  usage.  The  Bible  recognizes  nothing  as 
a  type,  except  such  things  as  God  has  plainly  intended 
should  represent  future  events.  Thus  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  to  which  the  principle  of  a  type  belongs,  are  called 
the  shadow  of  things  to  come.’  The  Mosaic  law,  which  was 
replete  with  types,  is  said  to  have  had  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come.'^  There  is  the  same  diflerence  between  type 
and  symbol,  as  between  genus  and  species.  All  types  are 
symbols,  though  all  symbols  are  not  types.  A  symbol  may 
represent  a  thing  as  past,  or  present,  or  to  come.  Thus  rites 
which  were  intended  to  illustrate  some  trait  of  character, 
required  to  be  cultivated  by  contemporary  Jews,  were  sym¬ 
bols  and  not  types.  Some  rites  may  have  had  both  the 
symbolical  and  the  typical  character.  Only  those,  however, 
which  were  designed  to  represent  future  events  were  prop¬ 
erly  types. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  a  type,  that  of 
the  antitype  may  be  easily  gathered.  The  antitype  invari¬ 
ably  succeeds  the  type.  The  existence  of  the  latter  ceases, 
when  that  of  the  former  begins.  Still  more,  the  force  which 
belongs  to  the  antitype,  is  found  in  the  type,  either  in  the 
form  of  shadow,  mere  appearance  ;  or,  if  really  existing,  in 
an  inferior  degree  only.  The  death,  which  was  common  to 
the  Jewish  victims  and  to  Christ,  had,  in  the  type,  far  less 
force  in  relation  to  God  and  men,  than  it  had  in  Christ.  The 
law,  it  is  said,  having  only  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
could  not  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  The  Jewish 
sacrifices  had  only  a  shadow  of  that  virtue  which  belongs  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  therefore  they  could  not,  of  them¬ 
selves,  purge  those  who  trusted  in  them.  As  the  shadow 
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with  the  solid  body,  so  the  Mosaic  law  is,  in  the  Scriptures, 
contrasted  with  the  gospel.  The  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  objected 
by  Socinus,  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  type  never 
can  be  considered  as  entirely  destitute  of  the  very  property 
which  belongs  to  the  antitype.  Always  in  the  type,  he  says, 
is  found  something  of  the  identical  nature  of  the  antitype.^ 
He  asserts,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  force  existing  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  did  not  properly  exist  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  sacrifices.  This  idea  is  wholly  untenable.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  a  type  may  have  only  the  appearance 
or  a  symbol  of  the  properties  of  the  antitype,  but  of  the 
properties  themselves  be  wholly  destitute.  The  cherubim 
had,  in  their  wings,  a  symbol  of  the  celerity  of  the  angels. 
The  property  itself,  they  entirely  wanted.  The  incense, 
burnt  in  the  temple,  was  a  symbol  of  prayer.  Had  it,  in  it¬ 
self,  aught  of  the  properties  of  prayer  ? 

8.  Sacrifices^  more  particularly  typical  of  Christy  and  the  points 
in  which  their  typical  character  lay. 

Those  sacrifices  very  evidently  were  intended  to  be  types 
of  Christ,  in  which  the  victims  were  to  be  burned  without 
the  camp.  Besides  the  analogy  which  lay  in  their  unspot¬ 
ted  purity  and  in  their  being  put  to  death,  these  victims 
were  employed  as  piacular  sacrifices,  and  their  flesh  was 
burned  without  the  camp.  “We  have,”  says  Paul,  “an  al¬ 
tar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat,  which  serve  the  tab¬ 
ernacle.  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is 
brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high-priest,  for  sin, 
are  burned  without  the  camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that 
he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suflered 
without  the  camp.”^  And  this  argument,  derived  from 
the  place  in  which  Christ  suffered,  would  be  without  force, 
unless  all  those  victims  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the 
sanctuary,  were  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer. 
For  Christ  would  not  have  suffered  without  the  gate,  merely 
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because  those  victims  were  burned  without  the  gate.  There 
must  be  other  and  higher  points  of  agreement ;  and  this 
higher  agreement  can  be  found  only  in  the  relations  of  type 
to  antitype.  All  victims,  therefore,  whose  bodies  were 
burned  without  the  camp,  were  types  of  Christ ;  and  this  in 
the  stronger  sense,  because  they  not  only  prefigured  his  death 
in  the  general,  but  the  place  in  which  it  occurred. 

Of  many  of  the  victims  whose  flesh  was  to  be  burned 
without  the  camp,  the  blood  was  to  be  carried  into  the  holy 
of  holies.  These,  too,  were  preeminently  typical  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  Christ.  They  not  only  prefigured  his  death  in  the 
general,  and  the  place  of  his  death,  but  also  his  entrance 
into  the  upper  sanctuary.  “  But  Christ,”  says  Paul,  “  being 
come  an  high-priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to 
say,  not  of  this  building ;  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.”^ 
In  this  passage,  the  Jewish  high-priest  and  ours,  Christ  Je¬ 
sus  ;  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves  and  the  blood  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  the  most-holy  place  and  the  sanctuary  above ;  and, 
finally,  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  former  and 
that  of  Christ  into  the  latter,  are  compared  together  as  types 
and  antitypes.  Nothing,  it  may  be  here  observed,  can  be 
further  from  the  truth,  than  the  confident  assertion  of  Soci- 
nus,  that  no  piacular  victims  were  types  of  Christ,  except 
those  which  were  slain  at  stated  times  and  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  congregation.^  Among  the  victims  thus  burned 
without  the  camp,  were  those  piacular  bullocks  of  which 
one  was  for  the  congregation  and  the  other  for  the  high- 
priest  alone ;  both  of  which  were  sacrificed  only  at  irregular 
intervals. 


9.  Exclusive  reference  of  sacrifices  to  God. 

The  typical  nature  of  the  sacrifices  now  described,  lay  in 
these  two  points :  the  first,  that  they  had  a  specific  relation 
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to  God ;  the  second,  that  a  vicarious  punishment  was  laid 
upon  the  victims.  These  sacrifices  thereby  teach  us  the  cor¬ 
respondent  truths  concerning  Christ;  that  his  sacrifice  of 
himself  had  a  reference  to  God,  and  that  he  endured  a  vica¬ 
rious  punishment.  Each  of  these  positions,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  denied  by  Socinus  and  his  school. 

In  proof  of  the  first  proposition,  that  the  Jewish  piacular 
sacrifices  had  particular  relation  to  God,  that  they  were  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  on  the  mind  of  God  directly,  we  allude  to 
the  place  in  which  these  sacrifices  were  required  to  be  of¬ 
fered.  This,  at  first,  was  the  tabernacle.  Afterwards,  it 
was  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  the  same  character 
and  uses  with  the  tabernacle.  Each  was  rendered  holy  by 
that  glory,  the  cloud,  which  presented  a  certain  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  God.  Each  was  built  with  the  design  of  its  be¬ 
coming  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah.  Those  who  entered 
the  sanctuary  are  said  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
whatever  was  done  in  it  was  done  before  God.  Here  God 
was  willing  to  be  approached  and  consulted ;  towards  the 
temple  prayer  was  to  be  offered  by  travellers  or  exiles,  as  we 
know  to  have  been  done  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  These  facts 
indicate  that  there  was  a  certain  special  presence  of  God  in 
the  sanctuary.  The  inference  is  an  easy  one,  that  sacrifices 
performed  in  this  place,  thus  selected  by  Jehovah  as  his 
abode  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  made  sacred  by  his 
peculiar  presence,  were  meant  to  have  a  particular  reference 
to  God.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  sanctuary,  unless  they  were  performed  with 
particular  reference  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary ;  nor 
could  they  be  performed  with  reference  to  him,  unless 
their  aim  had  been  to  affect  his  mind,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  were  uttered  in 
the  sanctuary. 

Let  it  be  noted,  besides,  that  of  certain  victims  the  blood 
was  to  be  carried  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  peculiar  dwel¬ 
ling-place  of  Jehovah.  The  only  purpose  of  this  act  must 
have  been,  to  win  for  the  worshipper  the  favor  of  Him  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  blood  was  sprinkled.  And  if  this  be  con- 
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ceded,  then  must  it  be  allowed  also,  that  the  virtue  of  these 
sacrifices,  whose  blood  was  thus  sprinkled  before  God,  must 
have  been  directed  especially  towards  Jehovah,  that  God 
must  have  been  their  specific  object.  Not  otherwise  are  we 
to  judge,  in  the  general,  concerning  all  sacrifices.  The 
whole  sanctuary  was  consecrated  to  services,  in  performing 
which,  every  one  drew  near  to  God.  If  such  was  the  na¬ 
ture  and  relation  of  sacrifices  in  general,  this  must  be  the 
nature  and  relation  of  those  sacrifices  which  we  have  enu¬ 
merated  as  specially  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

The  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  priests,  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  These  functions  are  described  in  the 
words  addressed  by  Jehovah  to  Moses  :  “  Thou  shalt  put 
them,”  i.  e.  the  priestly  garments,  “  upon  Aaron  thy  brother, 
and  his  sons  with  him ;  and  shalt  anoint  them  and  conse¬ 
crate  them  and  sanctify  them,  that  they  may  minister  unto 
me  in  the  priest’s  office.”  i  To  execute  the  priestly  office, 
therefore,  and  to  minister  unto  God,  were  the  same  thing. 
They  were  acts  of  which  God  is  the  great  and  exclusive  ob¬ 
ject.  The  priests,  when  they  ministered  unto  God,  that  is  to 
say,  when  they  performed  sacrifices,  drew  near  only  to  God ; 
and  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  connected 
with  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  are  so  arranged  as  to  appear 
to  bear  a  specific  relation  to  God.  We  are  to  observe  the 
distinction  existing  between  the  office  of  the  priests  and 
that  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  It  is  the  office  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  transact  the  business  of  God  with  men.  It  is  the 
office  of  priests  to  transact  the  business  of  men  with  God. 
The  prophets  and  apostles  were  God’s  ambassadors  to  men  ; 
the  priests  are  the  advocates  of  men  before  God.  Now  then, 
says  Paul,  are  we  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that 
every  high-priest  taken  from  among  men  is  ordained  for 
men  in  things  pertaining  to  God.^ 

It  has  been  urged  by  Crellius,  in  reply  to  Grotius,  that 
Paul,  as  if  invested  with  the  priestly  office,  affirms  that  he 
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had  whereof  he  might  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  in  those 
things  which  pertain  to  God.*  But  it  will  appear,  by  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  that  Paul  had 
transferred  to  himself,  figuratively,  certain  functions  of  the 
priests.  He  had  prepared  the  Gentiles,  by  the  instructions 
he  had  given  them  in  evangelical  doctrine,  to  become  living 
sacrifices  unto  God.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  ventures  to 
assume  to  himself,  in  this  figurative  mode,  a  priestly  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  say  that  he  had  whereof  he  might  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Though  Paul,  using  this  figurative  style, 
though  all  Christians,  are  sometimes  denominated  priests, 
yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  no  ministers  of  the  gospel,  what¬ 
ever  rank  they  may  occupy,  are,  in  their  official  character, 
ever  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  priests.  The  ministry  never 
should  be  confounded  with  the  priesthood.  The  former,  as 
has  been  affirmed  already,  is  an  embassy  from  God  to  men ; 
the  latter,  an  embassy  from  men  to  God.  The  former  has 
to  do  directly  with  men ;  the  latter,  with  God.  To  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  not  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry,  succeeded ;  and,  with  Christ,  the  priestly  of¬ 
fice  ceased  to  exist  on  the  earth. 

Again,  we  take  notice  of  the  careful  provision  made,  in 
the  Jewish  ritual,  for  the  preservation  of  the  official  sacred¬ 
ness  and  purity  of  the  priests.  Great  regard  was  paid  to 
their  descent,  their  marriage,  the  healthiness  of  their  body. 
No  foreigner,  no  unclean  person,  no  one  with  any  personal 
blemish,  no  one  under  the  influence  of  wine  or  strong  drink, 
no  one  not  clothed  in  the  robes  strictly  proper  to  his  rank? 
could  perform  any  priestly  function.  These  regulations 
grew  out  of  the  idea  of  the  singular  sacredness  of  the  priest¬ 
ly  office ;  a  sacredness  which  had  no  other  basis  than  the 
closeness  of  the  connection  of  that  office  with  God.  The 
priests  were,  in  all  things,  to  minister  unto  God.  He  was 
the  direct  object  of  every  preparation  for  the  work  through 
which  they  passed,  because  he  was  the  direct  and  exclusive 
object  of  the  work  itself. 
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We  advert  also  to  the  caution  which  the  Jews  were  com¬ 
manded  to  use  in  the  selection  of  animals  for  sacrifice.  Not 
all  kinds  of  animals,  of  which  it  was  lawful  for  man  to  eat, 
was  it  lawful  to  employ  for  sacrificial  purposes ;  nor  was  it 
permitted  to  offer,  even  from  among  the  allowed  classes,  in¬ 
dividual  animals  that  were,  in  any  degree,  diseased  or  blem¬ 
ished.  The  reason  for  this  extreme  caution  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  sacrifices  are  either  an  expression  of  praise  to  the 
Almighty  for  his  goodness,  or  else  they  are  the  designed 
means  of  conciliating  or  retaining  his  favor.  No  victim  that 
was  not  perfect  in  its  kind  could  be  considered  as  a  fitting 
instrument  for  such  purposes,  if  we  assume  that  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  sacrifices  is  derived  entirely  from  their  relation  to 
Jehovah.  Sacrifices  may  be  likened  to  gifts  made  to  a  king 
by  his  subjects.  The  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  monarch, 
as  estimated  by  his  subjects,  are  in  proportion  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  gifts  presented  to  him.  The  words  of  Malachi 
may  be  here  properly  cited  :  “  If  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  it  not  evil  ?  Offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor ;  will  he 
be  pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person  ?  ”  i  And  as  the 
transgression  of  the  rules,  given  for  the  selection  of  sacrificial 
victims,  occasioned  the  rejection,  and  the  careful  observance 
of  these  rules  occasioned  the  acceptance,  of  the  victims  by 
Jehovah,  we  are  to  infer  that  Jehovah  was  the  one  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  sacrificial  observances. 

Reflection  on  the  rites  which  accompanied  sacrifices  will 
suggest  the  same  conclusion.  The  victim  was  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  placed  before  the  altar ;  hands  were  to  be  imposed  up¬ 
on  him ;  he  was  to  be  slain  by  the  priests,  and  his  blood  to 
be  sprinkled.  These  were  rites  by  which  the  victim  was 
offered  to  God.  The  altar  was  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The 
mercy-seat  and  the  innermost  sanctuary  were  the  peculiar 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah.  Whatever  was  presented  at 
either  of  these  places  was  presented  to  God.  The  waving 
of  the  sacrifice,  in  certain  instances,  to  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  was  meant  to  indicate  its  being  offered  to  God  as  fill¬ 
ing  all  space.  In  all  these  rites,  there  was  a  manifest  refer- 
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ence  to  God.  The  sacrifice  itself  must  therefore  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  having  such  a  reference.  The  priests,  who  attended 
at  the  altar,  directed  their  activity,  not  to  the  altar  itself,  but 
to  the  God  to  whom  the  altar  was  dedicated.  For  in  all 
worship  rendered  to  God,  the  rites  by  which  the  worship  is 
performed,  and  the  worship  itself,  must  be  conceived  of  as 
referring  to  the  same  object. 

Furthermore,  since  all  worship  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficially  established,  relates  either  to  the  attainment  or  the 
commemoration  of  the  Divine  favor,  we  infer  that  sacrifices, 
which  are  essentially  worship,  must  have  tended  to  the  same 
point.  Hence  prayers  are  called  the  “  calves  of  the  lips,’’ 
for  the  reason  that  prayers  are  sacrifices  and  sacrifices  are 
prayt'rs.  Prayers  are  spiritual  sacrifices,  and  sacrifices  are 
symbolical  prayers.  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abom¬ 
ination  to  God,  while  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  (that  is, 
his  sacrifice)  is  his  delight.  Prayers,  also,  were  interspersed 
among  the  sacrificial  rites.  It  was  their  intended  effect  to 
secure  from  God  the  same  end  as  the  sacrifices  themselves; 
and  the  sacrifices  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  Be¬ 
ing  as  did  the  prayers  which  were  mingled  with  them. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  frequency  with  which  the 
Bible  gives  the  name  of  sacrifices  figuratively  to  certain  ac¬ 
tions  of  men.  Prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  denominated 
“  s|)iritual  sacrifices.”  ‘  In  the  same  manner  expenses,  labors, 
sufierings,  borne  for  the  glory  of  God,  have  the  name  of 
“  sacrifices.”  Kindnesses  done  to  the  needy,  brokenness  of 
spirit,  are  spoken  of  in  a  similar  way.  These  are  all  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  pleasing  to  God,  and  they  are  figuratively 
denominated  sacrifices,  because  sacrifices  have  a  similar 
purpose  in  view,  and  refer,  like  these  actions,  directly  and 
exclusively,  to  Jehovah.  The  sacred  writers  would  not  give 
figuratively  the  name  of  sacrifices  to  certain  actions  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  acceptable  to  God,  and  being  directed 
exclusively  to  him,  unless  sacrifices,  properly  considered, 
were  of  the  same  nature. 
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The  exclusive  reference  of  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  is  special¬ 
ly  obvious  in  those  which  were  of  a  piacular  character ;  and 
which,  beyond  all  others,  were  symbolical  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  In  these,  the  relation  supposed  to  exist  between 
him  who  offered  the  sacrifice  and  God,  is  that  of  an  offender 
to  an  indignant  sovereign  who  possesses  the  power  both  to 
punish  and  to  pardon.  Piacular  sacrifices  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  only  for  the  purpose  of  averting  punishment,  and  no 
one  needs  to  avert  punishment  from  himself  unless  he  has 
contracted  guilt  by  sinning.  In  all  piacular  sacrifices,  the 
guilty  party  who  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  the  priest  like¬ 
wise  in  the  same  character  of  sinner,  approached  Jehovah  as 
one  that  was  oflended  and  possessed  the  power  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  of  pardon,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  par¬ 
don  ;  the  criminal,  placing  the  victim  before  the  altar  and 
performing  the  other  rites  incumbent  on  him,  that  he  might 
properly  express  his  contrition  for  his  crime,  and  render  God 
propitious;  the  priest,  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  victim 
upon  the  altar,  thus  symbolically  presenting  to  God  the  very 
life  of  the  animal  as  a  ransom  for  the  guilty  party ;  a  special 
reference  to  God  manifestly  pervading  all  these  rites  and 
lending  to  them  their  entire  significance. 

All  that  has  now  been  said  in  relation  to  the  reference  of 
sacrifices  to  God,  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  .iewisl 
writers.  Philo  asserts  that  those  who  drew  near  to  the  alta 
did  so  for  the  purpose  either  of  prayer  or  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty. ‘  If  any  one  inquires,  he  goes  on  to  say,  for 
what  reasons  men,  in  early  times,  performed  sacrifices  and 
offered  prayers,  two  will  be  obvious :  one,  the  majesty  of 
God,  as  being  intrinsically  deserving  of  honor;  the  other, 
the  advantage  of  the  worshipper,  the  procurement  of  good 
or  the  removal  of  evil.  Sacrifices  having  the  former  end  in 
view,  whose  chief  purpose  was  to  give  expression  to  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  adoration,  are  called  burnt-sacrifices  or  off(!riugs  ; 
those  having  the  latter  object  in  view,  are  called  either 
peace-  or  piacular-  sacrifices.  Both,  however,  have  this  Ani- 
ture  in  coirmioii,  that  they  are  directed  exclusively  to  .Teho- 
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vah.  In  a  similar  strain  Abrabanel  speaks  of  the  principle 
on  which  all  sacrifices  rest.  They  are  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude,  they  are  supplications,  to  God.  The  law,  he  says, 
does  not  direct  that  the  blood  of  the  piacular  victim  should 
be  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  except  for  the  purpose  of  appeas¬ 
ing  God  and  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  sin.^  Another 
Jewish  writer,  Isaac  Ben  Aramah,  asserts  the  affinity  be¬ 
tween  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  be  so  close  that  each  avails  to 
the  same  purpose  and  has  the  same  significance ;  and  con¬ 
sequently,  if  God  be  the  exclusive  object  of  prayer,  then  also 
of  sacrifices.  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  judg¬ 
ment  of  Jewish  writers,  that  sacrifices  not  less  than  supplica¬ 
tion  and  thanksgiving,  related  alone  and  directly  to  Jehovah. 

The  opinions  of  pagan  writers  on  this  point  coincide  with 
those  of  Jewish  writers.  Sacrifices  are  oft'ered  to  the  gods, 
says  Porphyry,  for  three  reasons  :  for  purposes  of  adoration, 
to  testify  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred,  to  procure  favors.2 
The  pagans  evidently  looked  upon  sacrifices  as  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship,  of  which  God  was  the  object.  They  seem  to  have 
identified  sacrifices  with  prayers.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
terms  for  sacrificing  are  of  like  signification  to  the  words 
supplicate,  appease,  propitiate.  Caesar  relates  that  among 
the  Gauls  of  his  time,  it  was  a  common  opinion,  that,  unless 
the  life  of  a  man  was  given  for  the  life  of  a  man,  the  gods 
could  not  be  appeased.^  The  language,  uniformly  employed 
by  pagan  writers  on  this  subject,  points  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  with  that  which  we  have  already  drawn  from  writers 
among  the  Jews.  Early  Christian  authors  teach  the  same 
truth.  Sacrifices  were  never  to  be  offered  except  to  the  one 
god.  Sacrifices  were  of  the  very  nature  of  religious  worship. 
Jehovah  is  their  exclusive  object. 


10.  Vicarious  punishment^  implied  in  piacular  sacrifices. 

The  typical  nature  of  piacular  sacrifices  lies,  we  have 
said,  in  these  two  points  :  the  first,  that  they  have  a  specific 
relation  to  God ;  the  second,  that  a  vicarious  punishment 
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was  laid  upon  the  victims.  We  have  already  demonstrated 
the  peculiar  relation  of  sacrifices  to  God.  We  pass  to  the 
proofs  of  the  statement,  that  a  vicarious  punishment  was 
laid  upon  the  victims. 

By  vicarious  punishment,  is  meant  any  evil  inflicted  on 
one  for  the  purpose  of  expiating  the  guilt  of  another.  It  is 
essential,  that  it  have  the  effect  of  procuring  the  forgiveness 
of  the  sin  of  the  offender,  and  removing  from  him  the  pun¬ 
ishment  which  his  sin  deserves.  That  is  not  vicarious  pun¬ 
ishment,  as  we  design  to  use  the  term,  which,  although  it 
consists  formally  in  evil  suffered  by  another  person,  is  yet  in 
reality  punishment  to  the  offender  himself.  Children  often 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  parent.  The  evil  thus  endured  is 
penal  to  the  parent ;  and  because  it  does  not  have  the  effect 
of  averting  punishment  from  the  parent,  it  has  not  the  na¬ 
ture  of  vicarious  punishment. 

Vicarious  punishment  may  be  of  two  kinds.  It  may  be 
a  punishment  of  the  very  same  nature  with  that  whose  place  it 
is  designed  to  take ;  as  when  one  suffers  death  in  order  to 
liberate  his  friend  from  death.  It  may  be  of  a  differtmt  na¬ 
ture.  It  is,  also,  to  be  observed  that  vicarious  punisliment 
inflicted  on  animals  for  the  sins  of  men,  had  its  proper  effect 
only  as  being  a  condition,  as  it  were,  prescribed  by  the 
law,  without  which  God  was  unwilling  to  forgive  the  of¬ 
fender.  For  although  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  the 
lighter  kind  of  offences  that  could  be  expiated  in  this  way, 
still  God  was  not  willing  they  should  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  this  species  of  punishment’s  being  inflicted,  lest  too  free 
a  licence  should  be  given  to  sinful  indulgence.  Vicarious 
punishments  have  a  real  and  intrinsic  efficacy  in  the  remo¬ 
val  of  punishment.  They  are  an  exhibition  of  the  justice 
and  righteousness  of  God,  and  have  a  real  tendency  to 
arouse  and  perpetuate  a  proper  regard  to  the  law.  Their  ef¬ 
ficacy  does  not  depend  on  an  arbitrary  Divine  appointment. 
They  remove  guilt  or  the  liableness  to  punishment,  because 
they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  actual  punishment. 

For  the  purpose  of  proving  that  piacular  sacrifices  had  the 
nature  of  vicarious  punishment,  we  observe,  that  the  sacred 
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writers  are  in  the  habit  of  representing  sin  as  a  foul  spot  pol¬ 
luting  the  person  of  the  offender,  and  of  describing  the  expi¬ 
ation  of  sin  by  terms  expressive  of  purification.  God  di¬ 
rected,  that  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  sins  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  should,  in  a  symbolical  manner,  be  transferred  to  the 
goat,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  led  into  the  wilderness. 
To  deepen  the  moral  significance  of  this  act,  the  goat  was 
to  be  considered  as  defiled  by  the  very  sins  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  be  expiated.  This  defilement  was  so  great,  that 
the  person,  by  whom  the  goat  was  conducted  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  contracted  uncleanness.  He  was  not  allowed  to  return 
into  the  camp,  till  he  had  been  purified  by  water.  Sins  were 
symbolically  transferred  to  the  goat  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  utterance  of  certain  words 
of  confession.  The  priest,  in  this  transaction,  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  personating  the  people.  In  the  case  of  all  piacular 
sacrifices,  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  holy  place  and 
the  flesh  burned  without  the  camp,  the  same  rites  were  ob¬ 
served  as  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat.  Hands  were  laid 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  confession  of  sin  uttered. 
The  animals  contracted,  by  means  of  these  rites,  the  same 
ceremonial  uncleanness.  The  persons  by  whom  their  bod¬ 
ies  were  carried  away  to  be  burned,  were  supposed  to  be¬ 
come  unclean.  We  are  to  infer,  therefore,  from  this  similar¬ 
ity  in  the  rites  practised  in  the  two  cases,  that  to  piacular 
victims  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  scape-goat,  the  sins  of 
the  guilty  party  were  transferred.  No  better  exhibition  of 
the  nature  of  vicarious  punishment  can  be  given  than  that 
which  is  here  seen.  The  sins  of  the  party  actually  guilty  are 
laid  symbolically  on  the  victim,  and  expiation  for  these  sins 
is  then  made  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  latter. 

The  objection  urged  by  Socinus,  that  the  punishment  due 
to  the  sins  of  a  man  cannot  be  laid  upon  a  beast,  because 
man  and  beast  have  not  a  common  nature,  is  of  little 
weight.  The  sins  of  men  can  be  symbolically  laid  upon  an 
irrational  animal.  We  alfirm  this,  because  it  is  explicitly 
said  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  true  in  reference  to  the  scape¬ 
goat.  The  Scriptures  not  less  clearly  assert  that  the  sins  of 
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men  can  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  piaciilar  victims.  In 
vain  is  it  urged  that  this  transference  of  sins  to  an  irrational 
animal  is  done  only  in  appearance ;  that  in  reality  it  can 
never  be  done.  This  is  admitted.  This  figurative  transfer¬ 
ence  of  sins,  however,  has  a  significance,  which  can  lie  only 
in  this,  that  the  animals  on  which  sins  were  laid,  were  put  in 
the  place  of  the  guilty,  and,  by  the  shedding  of  their  blood, 
expiated  the  sins  of  the  guilty.  And,  though  we  should  con¬ 
cede  that  there  was  rather  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of 
vicarious  punishment,  still  should  we  be  warranted  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  reality  existed  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  For  it 
is  the  law  of  the  type  and  the  antitype,  that  whatever  exists 
in  appearance  in  the  type,  exists  in  the  antitype  in  reality. 

It  is  said,  still  further,  that  animals  could  not  endure  a  vica¬ 
rious  punishment  unless  they  were  put  to  death ;  but  they 
could  not  endure  a  vicarious  death,  because  death  is  not  the 
punishment  affixed  to  the  sins  in  reference  to  which  these 
sacrifices  were  appointed.  This  objection  rests  upon  the 
supposition  that  a  vicarious  punishment  must  be  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  nature  with  that  whose  place  it  is  designed 
to  take ;  that  animals  could  not  properly  be  put  to  death 
except  in  those  instances  where  death  was  denounced 
against  the  actual  offender.  But  this  supposition  is  ground¬ 
less.  It  is  not  needful,  in  order  to  a  vicarious  punishment, 
that  it  should  correspond  precisely  to  the  punishment  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  a  substitute.  The  kind  of  jmn- 
ishment,  which  may  properly  serve  as  a  substitute,  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power. 

In  fine,  whoever  rightly  apprehends  the  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  points  of  disagreement  between  vicarious  and 
proper  punishments,  will  have  a  ready  answer  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  brought  forward  by  Socinus  and  his  followers.  All 
punishments,  whether  proper  or  vicarious,  go  upon  the 
ground  of  violated  law.  They  are  designed  to  inculcate  a 
proper  regard  for  law.  Both  are  meant  to  teach  that  no  sin 
can  be  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked.  But  though  they  pos¬ 
sess  these  points  of  likeness,  there  are  other  points  in  which 
they  differ.  Punishment,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  can 
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be  inflicted  only  on  the  evil  doer.  Its  necessity  grows  di¬ 
rectly  out  of  the  nature  of  the  law.  Law  ordains  punish¬ 
ment  only  on  such  as  have  deserved  punishment.  It  is  de¬ 
served,  in  no  case,  by  one  man  for  the  fault  of  another. 
Desert,  in  a  moral  sense,  originates  in  the  intentions  of  him 
of  whom  the  desert  is  predicated ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
is  more  strictly  one’s  own,  nothing  less  capable  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  another,  than  acts  of  the  will  or  intentions. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  which  is  more  strictly  one’s  own 
and  less  capable  of  communication  than  sin.  Punishment, 
in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  inflicted  on  an  individual, 
relates  alone  to  the  sin  of  that  individual,  and  can  rightly  be 
inflicted  only  on  the  strength  of  that  sin.  But  the  right  by 
which  vicarious  punishment  is  inflicted,  originates  either  in 
the  sovereign  dominion  of  the  ruler,  in  distinction  from  his 
judicial  character,  or  else  in  the  consent  of  him  who  suffers 
the  vicarious  punishment,  in  conjunction  with  that  sovereign 
dominion.  The  latter  element  is  seen  in  Christ,  suffering 
death  of  his  own  accord,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  The  former  element  is  seen  in  the  piacular  sacrifices 
appointed  to  the  Jews. 

It  is  wont  to  be  alleged,  at  this  point,  that  vicarious  pun¬ 
ishment,  inflicted  on  the  strength  of  either  of  these  rights, 
lacks  tlie  essential  characteristic  of  punishment  relatively  to 
him  on  whom  it  is  laid.  It  does  indeed  lack  this  character¬ 
istic,  if  we  fail  to  remember  the  distinction  between  proper 
and  vicarious  punishment.  Proper  punishment,  provided  it 
be  proportioned  to  the  crime,  and  there  be  no  interposition 
of  pardoning  grace,  immediately  takes  away  the  obligation 
to  punishment  by  literally  and  fully  meeting  the  obligation. 
Vicarious  punishment,  however,  not  arising  directly  from  the 
obligation  to  punishment  created  by  the  law,  but  from  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  ruler,  may  properly  consist  in  some¬ 
thing  else  than  that  which  the  law  literally  prescribes.  And 
it  does  not  have  for  its  purpose  the  satisfaction  of  the  law 
strictly  construed,  but  merely  the  demands  of  that  sovereign 
power.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  idea  of  the  remission  of  sin  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  proper  punishment. 
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The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  punishment  which  is 
vicarious.  With  the  nature  of  this,  the  idea  of  pardon  is 
entirely  congruous.  This  can  have  no  influence,  except  such 
as  the  pardoning  grace  of  the  ruler  may  see  fit  to  assign  to 
it.  It  is  not  viewed  by  the  sovereign  as  the  literal  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  evil  doer,  but  only  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  law.  A  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  may  reasonably  be  exacted  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  grace  is  exercised  in  the  pardon  of  the  offender. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  these  two  things,  unless 
one  choose  to  affirm  that  the  exaction  of  any  condition 
whatever  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  pardon.  Punish¬ 
ment,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  then,  satisfies  the  law 
by  means  of  the  actual  endurance,  by  the  transgressor,  of  the 
precise  evil  appointed  in  the  penalty  of  the  law.  In  vicari¬ 
ous  punishment,  that  is  suffered  which  the  penalty  does  not 
contain,  but  yet  that  which  relates  to  the  same  point  and 
effects  the  same  end,  the  confirmation  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
of  essential  importance  with  what  mind  proper  punishment 
is  borne.  If  in  its  formal  nature  it  be  proportioned  to  the 
crime,  it  meets  the  full  claim  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  en¬ 
dured  willingly  or  reluctantly.  But  vicarious  punishment 
derives  its  efficacy  from  many  other  sources  besides  its  for¬ 
mal  nature.  It  depends  on  the  voluntariness  and  innocence 
of  the  sufferer,  upon  the  greatness  of  the  evil  endured,  and 
upon  its  tendency  to  magnify  the  law. 


11.  Views  of  Jewish^  Paf^an,  and  Christian  ivriters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Vicarious  Punishments. 

It  was  evidently  the  sentiment  of  the  earlier  Christian 
writers,  not  only  that  the  sins  of  men  were  laid  upon  victims 
presented  in  sacrifice,  but  that  the  lives  of  the  victims  were 
given  in  the  place  of  the  souls  of  the  offerers.  Origen 
asserts,  that,  as  hands  were  imposed  on  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  sacrificed,  so  the  sins  of  the  human  race  were  laid  upon 
Christ,  for  he  is  the  head  of  the  body  of  the  church.  Theo- 
doret,  commenting  on  Leviticus,  says,  that  every  one  who 
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offered  a  sacrifice,  placed  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  by  that  means  transferred  to  the  animal  his  own 
sinfnl  deeds ;  the  hand,  by  which  most  deeds  of  men  are 
performed,  being  taken  for  the  deeds  themselves.  The  early 
Christian  writers  conceived  that  the  lives  of  the  animals  sac¬ 
rificed  were  substituted  for  the  souls  of  offenders.  The 
writer  just  quoted,  commenting  on  Exodus,  affirms  that  the 
priests  did  not  lay  hands  on  all  victims,  but  only  on  those 
which  were  presented  for  themselves,  and  especially  on  all 
sin-otlerings.  In  the  case  of  other  victims,  the  hands  of  the 
persons  sacrificing  were  imposed.  This  was  intended  to 
signify  the  substitution  of  the  victim  in  the  place  of  the 
ofl’ender.  Quotations  to  this  effect  might  easily  be  multi¬ 
plied  from  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Athanasius,  and  the  early 
Christian  writers  in  general.  They  uniformly  ascribe  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  as  a  piacular  sacrifice,  the  nature  of  a  vica¬ 
rious  punishment. 

The  coincidence  between  these  views  and  those  expressed 
by  Jewish  writers,  is  worthy  of  remark.  Levi  Ben  Gerson 
asserts  the  significance  of  the  imposition  of  hands  to  be  the 
transference  of  the  sins  of  the  offerer  to  the  victim.^  Isaac 
Ben  Aarama  teaches  that  as  often  as  any  one  sins,  whether 
ignorantly  or  consciously,  he  removes  the  sin  from  himself 
to  the  animal  sacrificed,  on  whose  head  he  places  his  hand.2 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Abrabanel,  that  after  confession,  in  the 
instance  of  the  piacular  bullock,  the  sins  of  the  children  of 
Israel  were  placed  on  it.  If  any  one  doubts  whether  those 
who  considered  sins  to  be  transferred  to  the  victim,  also  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  sins  were  expiated  by  the  death  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  as  by  a  vicarious  punishment,  this  scruple  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  recollecting  the  words  of  deprecation  used  in 
respect  to  a  piacular  victim :  “  Let  this  be  my  expiation.” 
All  Jewish  writers  conceive  these  words  to  be  a  prayer  that 
the  evil  feared  by  the  offerer  in  view  of  his  own  iniquities 
may  fall  upon  the  piacular  victim. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  testimonies  from  Jewish 
writers,  are  perhaps  those  which  bear  upon  the  doctrine,  that 
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the  life  of  the  animal  slain  was  substituted  in  the  place  of 
that  of  the  offending  party.  The  Jewish  writer  Baal  Aruch 
explains  the  words  of  deprecation  cited  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  in  the  following  mode.  It  is,  he  says,  as  if  one 
exclaimed  :  “  Let  this  animal  be  regarded  as  standing  in  my 
place,  as  bearing  my  inicpiities  in  order  that  they  may  be 
forgiven  me.”  Solomon  Jarchi  explains  this  formula  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  equivalent,  he  says,  to  the  prayer : 
“  Let  the  evil  which  is  due  to  me  fall  upon  this  my  substi¬ 
tute.”  Another  writer,  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  speaking  of 
sacrifices  in  general,  says  :  “  It  would  be  just  that  the  blood 
of  the  offender  should  be  shed  and  his  body  be  burned;  but 
God,  in  his  clemency,  accepts  the  victim  at  the  hands  of  the 
offender  as  a  thing  substituted,  and  a  ransom,  that  his  blood 
may  be  shed  in  the  stead  of  that  of  the  transgressor.”  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  quotations. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  a  similar  idea  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  sacrifices,  evidently  was  spread  among  the 
pagan  nations  of  antiquity.  Herodotus  thus  describes  a 
custom  prevalent  in  Egypt.  It  was  usual,  he  says,  to  im¬ 
precate  u})on  the  heads  of  victims  whatever  evil  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  threaten  either  individuals  or  the  land,  in  such  a 
maimer  that  the  victim  might  be  made  to  endure  it.  A  vic¬ 
tim  Ihus  treated  was  considered,  he  adds,  as  unclean  and  as 
not  fit  to  be  eaten.^  Servius,  commenting  on  Virgil,  tells  us, 
that  whenever,  in  a  certain  city  of  ancient  Gaul,  the  pesti¬ 
lence  prevailed,  one  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  led  through  the  streets,  and,  after  the  evils  infest¬ 
ing  the  city  had  been  imprecated  on  himself,  to  be  put  to 
death.^  A  custom  somewhat  similar  to  this,  is  said  to  have 
existed  among  the  Athenians. 


12.  The  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

The  death  of  Christ  embodies  in  itself  the  realily  to  which 
the  various  observances  that  have  been  described  bear  the 
relation  of  type.  The  points  to  be  proved  in  respect  to  the 
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death  of  Christ  are,  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  and  that  it  had  the 
nature  of  a  vicarious  punishment.  Previously,  however,  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  must  be  briefly  discussed. 

By  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  we  are  to  understand  the 
advocacy  which  he  undertakes  on  behalf  of  men  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  In  his  office  of  prophet  and  king,  he  has  to 
do  directly  with  men.  In  his  office  of  priest,  he  has  to  do 
directly  with  God.  As  prophet,  he  is  ambassador  from  God 
to  men.  As  king,  he  is  the  representative  of  God  in  his 
regal  character.  As  priest,  he  is  the  ambassador  from  men 
to  God.  This  is  the  same  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  priestly  and  the  clerical  office  ;  and  it  is  such,  that  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  the  priestly  office,  in  its  real  and 
proper  sense,  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  man.  In  harmony 
with  all  this,  we  are  told  that  “if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.” 
Christ  appears  before  God  on  our  behalf,  pleading  our  cause 
in  that  presence. 

To  wiiat  order  of  pri(‘sts  does  Christ  properly  belong? 
The  Scriptures  sp(‘ak  of  him  as  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
]Melchized(*k.  Between  the  priesthood  of  ]\I('lchized(‘k  and 
the  Aaronic  priesthood,  two  points  of  milikeness  are  to  be 
noticed.  The  first  is,  that  the  priesthood  of  Mc^lchizedek 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  family  :  the  Aaronic  priest¬ 
hood  was  restricted  to  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  second  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  whoever  became  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
M<‘lchized(‘k,  became  a  priest  forever:  either  in  a  shadowy, 
symbolical  sense,  as  was  the  case  with  INtelchizedek  ;  or  in  a 
real  and  substantial  manner,  as  was  the  case  with  Christ. 
The  latter  is  to  ])erform  the  pri(‘stly  functions  through  all  the 
ages  of  the  world.  In  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  the  office  was 
continually  transferred  from  one  to  another;  and,*  in  the 
general,  it  was  destined  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  advent 
of  Christ. 

The  mode  in  which  Christ  Avas  inducted  into  the  priestly 
office,  dilTered  from  the  mode  used  in  the  case  of  tlu'  Aa¬ 
ronic  priesthood.  In  tin*  latter  case,  tlu'  rites  emjiloyed  were 
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intended  to  be  emblematical  of  the  excellences  which  every 
priest  should  possess.  These  excellences  were  given  only  in 
an  emblematic  form.  The  rites,  by  which  purification  was 
symbolized,  could  not  impart  a  real  purification.  In  the  case 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  was  needful  he  should  actually  pos¬ 
sess  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect  priest,  what  may  be  called 
the  rites  of  consecration  were  such  as,  actually  and  not  in 
the  way  of  emblem  alone,  imparted  these  qualifications. 
To  the  highest  perfection  of  a  priest,  these  three  qualities 
are  essential :  the  first,  that  he  stand  in  such  a  relation  of 
favor  and  influence  with  Jehovah,  as  to  be  able  efficaciously 
to  commend  unto  God  those  to  whom  he  would  render  God 
propitious  ;  the  second,  that  he  be  of  a  disposition  towards 
men,  so  kind  and  compassionate,  as  to  be  willing  to  exert 
his  priestly  power  on  their  behalf;  the  third,  that  he  be  en¬ 
dued  with  an  immortal  life.  Reason  not  less  than  Scrip¬ 
ture  establishes  the  necessity  of  these  qualities  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  perfect  high-priest.  It  is  essential,  according  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  every  high-priest  be  able 
to  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins ;  that  he  have  com¬ 
passion  on  the  ignorant  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the 
way ;  that  he  have  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  and  be  able 
to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him, 
and  ever  live  to  make  intercession  for  the  saints. 

These  essential  qualities  met,  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
in  Christ.  Their  impartation  to  him  constituted  his  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  priestly  office.  The  purity  of  his  life  and  the 
severity  of  his  sufferings,  united  with  the  voluntariness  with 
which  they  were  undergone,  were  the  elements  of  that  favor 
with  God,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  is  able  to  commend 
unto  (xod  those  whose  cause  he  undertakes.  He  is  of  such 
a  compassionate  temper  as  to  banish  all  reluctance  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  burdens  and  pains,  connected  with  the  sacerdotal 
functions.  He  was  raised  up  from  the  grave  and  ascended 
to  heaven,  that  he  might  there  perform  its  closing  act. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  priestly  character  as  predicated 
of  Christ.  Was  this  character  actually  sustained  by  him? 
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Every  reader  of  the  Bible  will  take  notice  that,  whatever 
things  are  affirmed  concerning  the  priestly  character,  in  the 
most  strict  and  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  are  affirmed  of 
the  priestly  character  of  Christ.  It  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  if  perfection  were  by  the  Levitical  priest¬ 
hood,  there  was  no  further  need  that  another  priest  should 
rise  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  and  not  be  called  after  the 
order  of  Aaron.  For  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there  is 
made  of  necessity  also  a  change  of  the  law.^  The  argument 
here  is,  that,  if  the  transference  of  the  priestly  character  to 
Christ  rendered  necessary  a  change  of  the  law,  then  it  was  a 
real  and  proper  priesthood  which  was  thus  transferred  to 
Christ.  Priests,  in  the  improper,  figurative  sense  of  the  term, 
existed  among  the  .Jews,  while  the  Mosaic  law  remained  in 
force.  Every  one  was  a  priest  who  offered  spiritual  service 
to  God  ;  indeed  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  priests  in  this 
figurative  sense.  It  must  have  been  a  real  priesthood,  then, 
which  was  conferred  on  Christ.  Still  further,  it  is  said  con¬ 
cerning  Christ,  that  “  if  he  were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a 
priest,  seeing  that  there  are  priests  that  offer  gifts  according 
to  the  law.”  2  Such,  according  to  this  passage,  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  that  it  was  forbidden  him 
by  the  law  to  exercise  its  functions  on  the  earth,  because  the 
law  r(is1r:cted  the  earthly  functions  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
family  of  Aaron.  But  if  Christ  were  a  priest  only  in  an  im¬ 
proper  and  figurative  sense,  there  was  nothing  in  the  law 
adverse  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions  on  the  earth.  As 
already  said,  such  a  priesthood  existed  under  the  Mosaic 
law ;  it  has  always  existed ;  its  duties  have  always  been 
allowed  to  be  performed.  If  Christ,  then,  be  a  priest  at  all, 
he  is  a  priest  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  He  per¬ 
forms  proper  sacerdotal  duties,  not  indeed  on  the  earth,  but 
in  heaven,  the  holy-of-holies  of  the  evangelical  temple.  The 
great  ditference  between  his  priesthood  and  that  of  the  Aa¬ 
ron  ic  family,  relates  to  the  place  in  which  their  respective 
duties  are  discharged. 
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Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  title  of  priest  is  often  given  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  the 
proper  priestly  character  and  functions  to  b(‘long  to  him, 
unless  some  adt‘(piate  reason  to  the  contrary  is  given.  Our 
adversaries,  however,  furnish  no  such  reason.  They  at¬ 
tempt,  without  success,  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  dis¬ 
tinction  between  tin;  regal  and  prophetical  otlices  of  Christ 
and  his  priestly  ollice  ;  that  these  are  different  names  for  one 
ollice.  It  is  to  no  ])urpose  to  allege  that  the  title  and  func¬ 
tions  of  priest  are  but  seldom  ascribed  to  Christ.  They  are 
as  often  aseribeil  to  him  as  are  those  of  prophet  and  king. 
No  great<‘r  weight  b(‘longs  to  the  other  objections  which  are 
set  up  against  our  doctrine. 

Id.  CkrisCs  Deaths  a  Sacrifice  and  of  the  Nature  of  Vicarious 

Punishment. 

Having  thus  established  the  priestly  character  of  the  Re- 
(h'emer,  we  proceed  to  remark,  that  his  sacrifice  belonged  to 
that  class  which  W(‘  have  denominated  piacular.  Its  intend¬ 
ed  (‘lli'ct  was  to  |)urge  away,  to  expiate,  our  sins;  he  is  said 
to  oiler  himself  to  (lod,  as  a  saerifice  for  sin.  These  things 
cann(*t  lx*  prt)p(Mly  j)redicated  of  any  other  than  piacular 
sacrifices.  His  saeriliee,  it  is  true,  procures  for  us  not  only 
the  ftirgivem'ss  of  sin,  but  also  tlu^  influenct's  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  whatever  else  is  needful  to  our  salvation.  The 
various  classes  of  saeriflc(‘s  appointed  to  the  Jews,  were  de- 
sigiu'd  to  procure  for  the  offerers  these  manifold  bmiefits. 
'rin*  sacrifici'  of  Christ  may  be  eonceived  to  combine,  in  it- 
S('lf,  all  tin'  ('llicacy  which  was  lodged  in  these  others.  Its 
direct  elfect  was  that  of  expiation  ;  its  indirect  efh'cts  were 
t’(|u:illy  extensive  witli  those  intended  to  arise  from  the  en¬ 
tire  Jt'wisli  ritual. 

The  class,  to  which  the  saerifice  of  Christ  belonged,  being 
ascertained,  we  are  lu'xt  to  ask  in  what  it  consisted  ?  AVe 
are  to  rt'iuembt'r,  tlit'n'fore,  that  those  sacrifices  in  which  the 
body  was  burned  without  the  camp,  more  distinctly  than 
others  wi'U'  typii*al  of  tin'  sacrifice  of  Christ  ;  tiinl  of  these, 
more  espei  ially  those  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  most 
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holy  place.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  therefore,  consisted  in 
the  performance  of  rites  similar  to  those  which  were  ob¬ 
served  in  the  case  of  victims  whose  blood  was  carried  into 
the  holy-of-holies.  We  are  to  seek  for  this  similarity  in 
three  things:  in  the  voluntary  offering  up  of  himself,  in  the 
death  which  he  underwent,  and  in  the  subsequent  entrance 
into  the  holy-of-holies.  The  language,  not  less  than  the 
deportment  of  the  Saviour,  illustrates  his  offering  of  himself 
as  a  sacrificial  victim  at  the  altar.  His  language  as  given  in 
John,  “  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,”  ^  is  equivalent  to 
the  phrase,  “  for  their  sakes  I  offer  myself.”  It  is  so  trans¬ 
lated  by  Chrysostom.  The  prayers  by  means  of  which 
Christ,  as  it  were,  consecrated  himself  to  death,  are  of  simi¬ 
lar  im})ort  and  effect  to  those  with  which  the  high-priest,  on 
the  day  of  expiation,  presented  the  victims  at  the  altar. 
Christ’s  prayer,  as  given  in  the  seventeenth  of  John,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  consecration  to  death. 
His  deportment  was,  throughout,  in  keeping  with  his  lan¬ 
guage.  He  went  willingly  to  the  place,  from  which  he 
knew  he  should  be  conducted  to  his  mock  trial  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  crucifixion. 

The  death  which  he  underwent  corresponded  to  that  ap¬ 
pointed  for  piacular  victims.  It  was  required  that  the  flesh 
of  these  victims  should  be  burned  without  the  camp  ;  Christ 
was  put  to  death  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  action 
of  Christ,  in  which  we  are  to  trace  an  analogy  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  into  the  holy-of-holies,  was  his 
ascension  to  heaven,  there  to  present  himself  in  his  double 
capacity  of  priest  and  victim,  before  the  throne  of  God. 

The  death  which  Christ  underwent  for  men,  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  more  particularly  in  the  light  of  a  vicarious  punishment. 
His  death  is  considered,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  a  threefold 
aspect.  It  is  the  death  of  a  martyr,  confirming  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  to  be  inculcated.  It  is  the  death  of  a  testator,  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  heirs  the  immediate  possession  of  the  legacy  be¬ 
queathed.  Finally,  it  is  the  death  of  a  piacular  victim,  by  which 
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our  transgressions  are  expiated.  Of  his  death,  viewed  in  this 
latter  aspect,  we  affirm  that  it  has  the  nature  of  a  vicarious 
punishment.  As  God  was  not  willing  to  deny  to  men  in 
view  of  their  sins  all  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  yet  could  not 
pass  over  their  sins  without  exhibiting  some  clear  tokens  of 
his  extreme  displeasure,  some  strong  proof  of  his  holiness 
and  justice,  he  determined  to  give  his  only  son  as  an  expia¬ 
tory  sacrifice,  that  by  means  of  his  vicarious  punishment 
men  might  secure  the  remission  of  their  sins.  —  We  offer 
now  some  of  the  more  prominent  reasons  why  Christ’s 
death  should  be  regarded  as  a  vicarious  punishment. 

We  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  It  is  here  affirmed  of  Christ  that  he  bare  the  sin  of 
many.  A  sense  is  to  be  attributed  to  these  words  which 
suits  with  the  character  of  one  who  is  declared  to  be  num¬ 
bered  with  the  transgressors.  The  meaning  of  this  last 
expression  is,  that  Christ  was  treated  as  a  transgressor.  But 
when  we  read  of  one  that  he  bare  the  sins  of  others,  and  that 
he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  we  can  attach  no 
other  idea  to  such  declarations  than  that  he  endured  the 
punishment  which  is  due  to  sin.  The  treatment  pro])er  to 
a  transgressor  is  the  infliction  of  punishment.  It  may  in¬ 
deed  be  objected,  that  Christ  was  treated  as  a  transgressor 
by  his  Jewish  enemies.  But  the  force  of  this  objection  is 
removed,  when  we  remember  that  by  the  express  counsel  of 
God  this  treatment  was  practised.  Another  expression, 
found  in  the  same  chapter,  should  be  considered  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  Lord,  it  is  said,  hath  laid  on  Christ  the 
iniquities  of  us  all.  This  expression  must  have  the  same 
import  with  that  on  which  we  have  just  commented.  No 
form  of  speech  more  aptly  describes  vicarious  punishment, 
than  that  which  we  find  in  the  fifth  verse :  “  he  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions.”  To  these  words  Paul  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  refer,  and  thereby  to  confirm  the  view  we  have 
taken,  when  he  says  that  Christ  was  delivered  for  our 
offences.  The  evident  intention  of  the  prophet,  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  is  to  represent  Christ  as  a  piacular  victim,  oft’ered  up  for 
our  sins.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  piacular  sacrifices 
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were  symbols  of  vicarious  punishment.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  so  plain  that  we  find  at  least  one  Socinian  writer, 
Brenius,  forced  to  confess  that  the  principle  of  a  piacular 
sacrifice  is  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  the  animal  for  the 
soul  of  the  offender.  Nor  does  Crellius  himself  stop  much 
short  of  a  similar  confession.  He  admits  that  sacrifice  had, 
in  itself,  the  principle  of  punishment ;  though  he  affirms  that 
the  punishment  did  not  lie  in  the  killing  of  the  animal,  but 
in  the  things  (the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and  the  like)  by 
which  the  killing  was  followed.  This  qualification  amounts 
to  but  little,  because  it  was  in  the  carrying  of  the  blood  into 
the  holy-of-holies  and  its  sprinkling  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
that  the  life  of  the  animal  was  offered  unto  God.  The  kil¬ 
ling  was  comparatively  meaningless,  except  as  preparatory 
to  this  latter  transaction. 

We  are  also  to  call  to  mind,  here,  the  fact  which  has  been 
so  often  insisted  on,  that  all  victims  whose  body  was  burned 
without  the  camp,  were  considered  as  polluted  by  the  sins  of 
the  worshippers,  as  were  also  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  carried  out.  These  victims  were  specially  typical  of 
Christ.  They  were  specially  typical  of  Christ  because  that 
which  was  done  to  them,  was  specially  symbolical  of  the 
bearing  of  sins  and  the  infliction  of  vicarious  punishment. 

We  may  refer,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  words  of  Peter 
“  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins,  in  his  own  body,  on  the 
tree.”  It  could  not  be  sins,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
which  Christ  bare  in  his  body,  but  most  evidently,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  our  sins.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  use  of  this 
one  phrase  does  not,  of  itself,  indicate  vicarious  punishment, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity ;  but  when  used  concerning  Christ, 
whom  we  have  before,  as  we  thiiik,  so  plainly  proved  to  be  a 
piacular  victim,  the  phrase  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  which  we  have  assigned  to  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  that  numerous  class 
of  texts  in  which  Christ  is  said,  by  means  of  his  death,  to 
cleanse  us  from  sin,  to  take  away  the  sins  ol  the  world,  to 
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ransom,  redeem,  our  souls  from  sin  and  its  attendant  eurse. 
After  what  has  already  been  remarked,  tlie  proof  which  these 
passages  afford  of  the  doctrine  we  have  tried  to  establish, 
will  not  easily  be  misapprehended.  The  redemption  and 
the  purification,  mentioned  in  these  passages,  it  must  care¬ 
fully  be  observed,  are  effected  by  Christ  in  his  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  a  piacular  sacrifice.  The  whole  efficacy  of  a  piacu- 
lar  sacrifice,  consists  in  its  being  a  symbol  of  a  vicarious 
punishment. 

The  death  of  Christ,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  redeems 
no  one  from  eternal  death,  wlio  fails  to  render  a  personal 
obedience  to  the  gospel.  The  truth  of  this  is  apparent  from 
what  has  been  already  said  of  the  nature  of  vicarious  pun¬ 
ishment.  It  was  the  death  of  the  sinner,  and  not  the  death 
of  Christ,  which  was  demanded  in  the  penalty  of  the  law; 
and  consequently  the  death  of  Christ  cannot,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  phrase,  abolish  that  penalty  by  its  own  virtue 
and  aside  from  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Father.  The  sove¬ 
reign  will  of  God  ordains  that  the  death  of  Christ  should  be 
of  saving  efficacy  only  to  such  as  exhibit  a  true  faith  and  a 
sincere  obedience.  There  is  this  distinction  ever  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  proper  punishment,  having  its  origin  in  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  by  its  own  force  and  irrespectively  of  the 
disposition  of  him  by  whom  it  is  endured,  meets  fully  the 
obligation  of  the  law  to  intlict  punishment.  Vicarious  pun¬ 
ishment  has  no  such  effect,  except  as  it  procures  to  the 
offender  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  jiower. 
It  is  hence  obvious,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  notwithstanding  its  being  a  vicarious  punishment, 
which  is  at  all  repugnant  to  the  grace  of  God  ;  nor  aught 
which  at  all  impairs  either  the  legal  or  the  moral  obligation 
to  practise  holiness  in  the  case  of  those  by  whom  its  bene¬ 
fits  are  received. 

The  death  of  Christ  as  a  piacular  victim  was  succeedi'd 
by  his  ascension  to  heaven,  there  to  offer  himself  unto  God, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest 
into  the  holy-of-holies  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  If 
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Christ  was  a  piacular  victim,  this  was  the  necessary  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  work  in  that  character.  We  should  have  to 
infer  that  it,  or  something  answering  to  it,  took  place  even  if 
it  were  not  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  as¬ 
serted  in  the  Scriptures  with  sufficient  plainness.  “  Christ  is 
not  entered,”  it  is  said,  “  into  the  holy  place  made  with  hands, 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself, 
now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.”  •  The  office 
of  the  high-priest,  in  this  particular  respect,  was  two¬ 
fold  :  it  was,  in  the  burning  of  incense,  to  present  unto  God 
the  sup[)lications  of  the  people ;  in  his  entrance  into  the 
holy-of-holies  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  it  was  his  office 
to  present  supplication  for  the  people.  Christ  combines  these 
two  offices  in  the  one  act  of  presenting  himself  before  God 
in  the  up[)er  sanctuary. 

The  Socinian  interpretation  of  this  act  of  Christ  is,  that 
he  entered  into  heaven  in  order  thence  to  take  care  for  the 
salvation  of  our  souls,  and  that  we  are  the  direct  and  the 
exclusive  objects  of  his  labor.  They  refuse  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  oifu'c  cither  of  presenting  our  prayers  unto  the  Father, 
or  of  interceding  on  our  behalf.  But  there  is  no  satisfactory 
ground  for  denying  that  the  lledecmcr,  in  this  final  act,  had 
a  direct  reference  to  the  Father.  Such  a  reference,  we  have 
seen,  jiervades  all  his  previous  transactions  as  Mediator. 
Why  should  the  reference  cease  at  this  particular  point  ? 
The  passage  which  we  have  cited  in  the  preceding  para- 
grajih,  from  the  ninth  of  the  Hebrews,  seems  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  this  Socinian  interpretation.  In  this  passage 
Christ  is  said  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God;  why,  unless 
what  he  is  about  to  do  has  a  direct  relation  to  God  ?  And 
as  he  is  said  to  appear  in  that  presence  for  us,  his  intention 
must  be  supposed  to  be  to  commend  us  unto  God,  to  offer 
prayer  in  our  person  and  on  our  behalf.  And  the  objects,  to 
which  these  prayers  refer,  are  exclusively  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  the  bestowment  of  those  spiritual  influences  and 
helps  which  are  needful  in  order  to  our  attainment  of  eter¬ 
nal  life. 
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[Are  we  not,  then,  to  regard  the  whole  significance  of  the 
active  obedience,  the  sufferings,  the  death,  the  ascension  of 
the  Saviour  as  virtually  embodied  in  this  final  act  of  his 
mediatorial  work,  his  appearing  in  the  celestial  sanctuary, 
there  to  present  supplications  in  our  name  and  in  our  be¬ 
half?  Were  not  all  the  transactions  of  his  life  virtually  a 
prayer  ?  Many  things  which  he  did  were  only  indirectly  a 
prayer,  it  is  true.  Their  designed  influence,  however,  was 
either  to  qualify  himself  to  offer  efl’ectual  prayer,  or  to  re¬ 
move  such  obstructions  as  might  lie  in  the  way  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  prayer,  or  else  to  furnish  arguments  for  a  favor¬ 
able  answer  to  his  prayer.  They  may  be  all  viewed,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  as  one  act  of  supplication. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  antitype,  in  this  respect,  is  true  of 
the  types.  The  various  sacrifices,  comprehended  in  the 
Jewish  ritual,  whose  nature  and  rites  we  have  endeavored  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  to  unfold,  were  prayers.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  the  theory,  several  times  alluded  to  in  these 
remarks,  that  prayers  are  spiritual  sacrifices,  and  sacriliees 
are  symbolical  prayers.  There  is  nothing  connected  with 
sacrifices  which  may  not,  on  the  whoh*,  be  most  satisfacto¬ 
rily  explained  when  it  is  viewed  in  this  light.] 


ARTICLE  II. 

EARLY  EDITIONS  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE 

BIBLE. 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  W.  GII.MAX. 

Recent  events  in  this  country  have  directed  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  desirableness  of  securing  a  perfect  standard 
text  of  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  common  use, 
and  have  led  to  many  inquiries  concerning  the  exact  form  in 
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which  King  James’s  translators  committed  their  work  to  the 
public.  The  earliest  editions,  of  course,  are  rare,  and  the 
opportunities  of  comparing  them  side  by  side,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was 
such  a  state  of  feeling  in  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  alleged 
departures  from  tlie  original  version,  that  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  press  at  Oxford  published,  in  1833,  “  an  exact 
re-print,  in  Roman  letter,  of  the  Authorized  Version  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1611  in  large  black  letter,  folio ;  ”  a  re¬ 
print  “  so  exact  as  to  agree  with  the  original  edition  page  for 
page  and  letter  for  letter;  retaining,  throughout, the  ancient 
mode  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  even  the  most  man¬ 
ifest  errors  of  the  press.”  This  measure  quieted  the 
excitement  then  prevailing  ;  and,  while  it  showed  that 
changes  had  crept  into  the  text  in  the  course  of  two  and  a 
quarter  centuries,  it  gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  some  of 
those  changes  were  indispensable,  and  that  no  one  would  be 
satisfied  to  retain  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  earliest  editions. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  on  which  that  republicatioii 
shed  no  light,  which  will  be  treated  in  this  Article. 

After  the  translators  appointed  by  King  James  had  de¬ 
voted  to  their  work  the  labor  of  “  twice  seven  times  seventy- 
two  tlays,  and  more,”  it  was  sent  to  London  to  be  reviewed 
and  perfected  by  a  smaller  committee  of  revision ;  and 
finally  was  published  under  the  editorial  care  of  Drs.  Bilson 
and  Smith,  by  whom  the  preface  and  the  heads  of  chapters 
were  prepared.  J’he  general  principles  by  which  the  trans¬ 
lators  were  to  be  guided  in  their  work  were  laid  down  by  the 
King,  who  prescribed  the  following  rules  among  others. 

1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
the  Bishops’  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as 
the  original  will  permit. 

2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with 
the  other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may 
be,  accordingly  as  they  are  vulgarly  used. 

3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word 
church  not  to  be  translated  congregation. 
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4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be 
kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most 
eminent  Fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place 
and  the  analogy  of  faith. 

5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at 
all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  allixed,  but  only  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot, 
without  some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  text. 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as 
shall  serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better 
with  the  text  than  the  Bishops’  Bible,  viz.  Tindal’s,  Cover- 
dale’s,  Matthew’s,  Whitechurch’s,  Geneva. 

The  remaining  rules  have  reference  to  some  details  of  the 
work,  and  are  not  important  for  our  present  purpose.  It 
will  be  noticed  that,  while  provision  is  made  here  for  mar¬ 
ginal  references,  and  for  marginal  explanations  of  terms 
transferred  from  the  original  tongues,  nothing  is  said  of  chap¬ 
ter  summaries,  of  italics  to  express  supplementary  words,  or 
of  marginal  readings  in  cases  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing;  nor  are  any  direclions  given  in  respect  to  possible 
variations  in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  text ;  and  while  various 
English  versions  are  referred  to,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Vulgate  and  translations  into  other  languages. 

We  have  some  further  facts,  of  an  early  date,  that  come 
in  here.  Lewis,  in  his  “  History  of  English  Translations,”  i 
after  giving  these  rules  in  full,  says  :  “  Dr.  Smith  was  or¬ 
dered  to  write  a  preface  to  it,  the  same  which  is  now  prijited 
in  the  folio  editions  of  this  Bible,  the  first  of  which  was,  I 
think,  at  London,  a.  d.  1611,  with  the  Title  mentioned  below 
in  the  margin.  Much  the  same  account  of  the  manner  of 
making  and  finishing  the  Translation  was  given,  afterwards, 
by  the  English  divines  at  Dort^  in  a  paper  which  they  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Synod,  Nov.  20,  1618.”  On  turning  to  the 


'  Second  edition,  1739,  page  323. 
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records  of  the  Synod, ^  we  find  that  four  delegates  from  Great 
Britain  were  present,  bearing  a  commission  from  the  King. 
These  were  George  Charlton,  bishop  of  Landatf,  Dr.  Joseph 
Hall,  dean  of  Worcester,  Dr.  John  Davenant,  professor  and 
president  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Ward  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge ;  the  last  of  whom  was 
one  of  the  company  employed  in  translating  the  Apocrypha. 

Early  in  the  session  these  delegates,  having  been  called 
upon  for  advice  in  respect  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tun^s  for  the  use  of  the  Belgian  churches,  presented  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  of  the  method  pursued  in  England,  and  of  the 
laws  prescribed  to  the  translators  by  royal  authority.  A 
copy  of  their  statement  is  entered  upon  the  Minutes.  The 
fact  of  a  variation  between  these  rules  and  those  already 
quoted  is  so  important  that  we  insert  the  entire  paper  in  its 
orginal  form. 

“  Modus  quern  Theologi  Angli  in  versione  Bibliorum 
sunt  secuti. 

“  Theologi  rnagnfe  Britanniae,  quibus  non  est  visum  tanlac 
qumstioni  subitam  &  inopinatarn  responsionem  adhihere, 
ollicii  sui  esse  judicarunt,  pracmatura  deliberatione  habita, 
quaiuloquidem  facta  esset  honorifica  aecuratissimac  transla- 
tionis  Anglicanac  mentio,  a  Serenissimo  Rege  lacobo  magna, 
cum  cura,  magnisque  sumptibus  nuper  edilao,  notum  faeere 
huic  celeberrimaB  Syiiodo,  quo  eonsilio,  (piaque  ratione  sa¬ 
crum  hoc  negotium  a  ISereiiissima  cjus  Majestate  ])raestitum 
fuerit. 

“  Brimo,  in  opere  distribuendo  banc  rationem  observari  . 
voluit ;  toturn  corpus  Bibliorum  in  sex  partes  fuit  distribu- 
tum  ;  cuilibet  parti  transferendac  destinati  sunt  septeni  vel 
octo  viri  primarii,  Linguarurn  peritissimi. 

“  Dine  partes  assignatm  fuerunt  Theologis  quibusdam 
Loiidiiiensibus  ;  quatuor  vero  })artes  reliqine  divism  fiieiuiit 
cequaliter  inter  utriusque  Academiie  Theologos. 

1  jtctiV  Syiiodi  Nntioiiiilis  Dordrei-hti  luihitaj  aiiiio  KllS.  15;ii:ivo- 

riiiri.  U)20.  See  nlso,  The  Aiuinls  of  the  Hihle,  hy  Clii i>t)'j>h<'r  Ander¬ 

son,  N’ol.  II.  ]).  377,  London,  1845;  and  Bi'liop  Xeweoiiie’s  llistorieal  View  of 
the  Knglish  liihlieiil  Translations,  Diihlin,  I7'J:2,  page  105. 
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“  Post  peracturn  a  singulis  pensum,  ex  hisce  omnibus  duo- 
decim  selecti  viri  in  ununi  locum  convocati,  integrum  opus 
recognoverunt,  ac  recensuerunt. 

“  Postremo,  Reverendissimus  Episcopus  Wintoniensis, 
Bilsonns,  una  cum  Doctore  Smitho,  nunc  Episcopo  Gloces- 
triensi,  viro  exirnio,  &  ab  initio  in  toto  hoc  opere  versatis- 
simo,  omnibus  mature  pensitatis  &  examinatis,  extremam 
manum  huic  versioni  imposuerunt. 

[Leges  Interpretibus  praescriptsB  fuerunt  hujusmodi :] 

“  Primo,  cautum  est,  ut  simpliciter  nova  versio  non  ador- 
naretur,  scd  vetus,  &  ab  Ecclesia  diu  recepta  ab  omnibus 
nacvis  &  vitiis  purgaretur ;  idque  hunc  in  linem,  ne  recede- 
retur  ab  antiqua  translatione,  nisi  originalis  textus  veritas, 
vel  emphasis  postularet. 

“  Secundo,  ut  nullte  annotationes  margini  apponerentur : 
sed,  tantum  loca  parallela  notarentur. 

“  Tertio,  ut  ubi  vox  Hebraea  vel  Graeca  geminum  idoneum 
sensum  adrnittit ;  alter  in  ipso  contextu,  alter  in  margine 
exprimeretur.  Quod  itidem  factum,  ubi  varia  lectio  in  ex- 
emplaribus  probatis  reperta  est. 

“  Quarto,  Hebraisrni  &  Graecismi  difliciliores  in  margine 
repositi  sunt. 

“  Qiiinto,  in  translatione  Tobit  &  JudithfB,  quandoquidem 
magna  discrepantia  inter  Graecum  contextum  &  veterem 
vulgatam  Latinam  editionem  reperiatur,  Graecum  potius 
contextum  secuti  sunt. 

“  Sexto,  ut  quae  ad  sensum  supplendum  ubivis  necessario 
fuerunt  contextui  interferenda,  alio,  scilicet  minusculo,  char- 
actere,  distinguerentur. 

“  Septimo,  ut  nova  argumenta  singulis  libris,  &  novae 
periochae  singulis  capitibus  praefigerentur. 

“  [Denique,  absolutissima  Gcnealogia  &  descriptio  Terrae 
sanctae,  huic  operi  conjungeretur.]  ” 

In  some  respects  this  seems  to  be  simply  a  statement  of 
what  was  practically  done  ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
his  majesty  was  consulted  while  the  work  was  in  progress, 
and  was  pleased  to  give  his  royal  assent  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  make  the  rules  binding.  But  ihe  practice  corresponds 
with  these  rules  only  in  part.  The  supplementary  words 
were  expressed  by  a  different  type,  corresponding  to  our 
Italics ;  genealogical  tables  and  an  account  of  the  Holy  Land 
were  prefixed,  and  new  summaries  were  prepared  indicating 
the  contents  of  chapters ;  but  no  arguments  were  prefixed  to 
individual  books,  and  very  seldom  indeed  was  there  any  re¬ 
cognition  of  various  readings  in  Greek  or  Hebrew.  In  the 
New  Testament  only  twelve  passages  were  noted  as  having 
an  uncertain  reading,  viz.  Matt.  1:  11.  26:  26.  Luke  10:  22. 
17:  86.  Acts  13:  18.  Eph.  6:  9.  James  2:  18.  1  Pet.  2:  21. 
2  Pet.  2 :  2,  11,  18.  2  John  8. 

Much  perplexity  has  been  occasioned  in  consequence  of 
discrepancies  that  have  been  detected  in  volumes  purporting 
to  be  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  King  James’s  Bible.  It 
is  now  a  settled  fact,  though  one  which  men  have  been  slow 
to  admit,  that  two  folio  black-letter  editions,  instead  of  one, 
were  published  in  the  year  1611.  Copies  of  the  two  edi¬ 
tions  are  still  extant,  though  it  is  still,  and  may  always  be, 
an  open  question,  which  of  the  two  has  priority. 

The  credit  of  discovering  and  proving  this  fact  seems  to 
belong  to  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  directed  public  attention  to  it  in  1833,  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  London,  inveighing  against 
the  monopoly  of  printing  the  Scriptures,  which  is  conferred 
upon  four  presses  in  Great  Britain.'  Before  that  time, 
there  were  reputed  to  be  two  editions  in  1611  ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  statement  itself  was 
founded  upon  a  mistake.  Beloe  is  one  author  who  had 
mentioned  this.  He  speaks  of  a  collection  of  English  Bi¬ 
bles,  many  of  them  of  unexampled  rarity  and  value,  which 
Dr.  Combe  had  collected  and  disposed  of  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Describing  one,  he  says :  ^  “  This  is  the  first  edition 

1  The  Existin*;  Monopoly,  an  Inadequate  Protection  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  of  Scripture:  Four  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  Thomas  Curtis. 
London,  183.1. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  by  Eev.  \Vm.  Bcloc.  Vol.  II. 
1807,  p.  318. 
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of  King  James’s  Bible ;  ”  and  adds  :  “  There  is  another  edi¬ 
tion  of  King  James’s  Bible  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
same  date.  This,  also,  belonged  to  Dr.  Combe.  They  are, 
word  for  word,  the  same  throughout.  One,  however,  is 
printed  in  a  larger  letter  than  the  other,  and  makes  a  thicker 
volume  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of  these 
two  was  first  printed.” 

The  assertion  that  “  they  are,  word  for  word,  the  same 
throughout,”  is  to  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance. 
On  a  cursory  examination,  they  might  seem  to  be  alike  ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Beloe  had  critically  com¬ 
pared  them.  Dr.  Combe  had  been  misled,  as  will  appear 
from  the  quotations  that  follow  from  Mr.  Curtis,  Dr.  Cot¬ 
ton,  and  the  Museum  Catalogue,  and  his  error  has  greatly 
increased  the  perplexity  of  others. 

Mr.  Curtis,  speaking  of  his  own  collection,  enumerates 
“two  very  distinct  folio  black-lettcr  editions  of  1611;  the 
first  roman  quarto  (the  only  copy  I  can -distinctly  hear  of), 
1612 ;  first  separate  New  Testament,  black,  same  year ; 
first  black  quarto  Bible,  1613 ;  second  roman  quarto  edition, 
1615 ;  first  roman  folio,  1616  (at  least,  I  take  it  to  be  the 
first,  in  roman),  and  a  black  folio,  page  for  page  with  the 
1611  editions,  of  1617.”  Also  an  octavo  edition  of  16l5. 
He  then  says,  page  54  :  “  And  now  shall  we  find,  my  lord, 
that  Dr.  Blayney,  or  any  of  his  learned  friends  knew  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1611,  to  which  they  evidently  refer  as  King  James’s 
Bible,  to  be  the  first  or  original  edition  ?  The  phrase,  ‘  the 
edition  q/'1611,’  was  evidently  written  on  the  supposition  of 
there  being  but  one  edition  of  that  year.  But  I  personally 
possess  TWO.  *  *  *  The  copies  of  the  Universities  are  all  of 
one  edition,  I  believe  ;  but  in  the  Archbishop’s  library  at 
Lambeth,  and  lately  in  the  possession  of  George  Offor,  Esq., 
of  Tower  Hill,  was  a  distinct  edition  of  1611,  answering  to 
to  my  No.  1.  Those  of  the  Universities  answer  to  my  No. 
2 ;  and  these  editions  are  both  in  the  ‘  large  black  letter.’ 
Moreover,  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  third,  distinct  edition 
of  this  date,  in  a  smaller  black  letter,  and  having  ‘  I  edit.’ 
lettered  on  the  back,  by  the  original  direction,  as  it  appears, 
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of  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  of  whose  library  the  country  became 
the  purchasers  at  a  large  sum.  In  Dr.  Cotton’s  list  this  is 
described  as  an  edition  of  1611,  in  small  black  letter.  True 
it  is,  with  regard  to  this  last  edition,  that  it  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds,  in  various  typographical  errors  and  minute  points, 
with  a  copy  in  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  with  another 
which  1  now  have  before  me,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  dated  1613.  It  may  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  doubtful  at  what  period  between  1611 
and  1613  it  was  issued.” 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Cotton’s  work,i  published  at  a 
later  date,  shows  that  his  opinion  respecting  this  volume  had 
changed  in  1852.  “  Though  there  certainly  are  two  different 

Bibles  in  that  collection,  bearing  the  date  of  1611  on  their 
title  pages,  there  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  those  titles  has 
been  borrowed  and  affixed  to  a  later  edition.^'  (Page  60,  note.) 

To  this  we  are  able  to  add,  on  private  information  from  a 
recent  inspection  of  the  new  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
Museum,  that  this  error  is  there  acknowledged.  A  note 
appended  to  the  title,  in  the  catalogue,  says :  “  this  is  the 
edition  of  1613,  with  the  title  page  of  that  of  1611  prefixed.” 

This  enables  us  to  reject  entirely  one  of  the  so-called  edi¬ 
tions  of  1611.  Some  book-vender  imposed  on  Dr.  Combe 
by  selling  him  a  genuine  title  page  with  a  volume  of  later 
date.  And  thus  we  dispose  of  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  note,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Sussexiana.®  “  A  second  edition  of  this  Bible 
appeared  in  the  same  year.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
first  by  the  large  size  of  its  black-letter  type.  The  Psalms 
commence  on  different  signatures  :  in  the  first,  on  Kk  1 ;  in 
the  second,  on  Bbb  4.”  His  first  edition,  in  smaller  type, 
seems  to  be  that  of  1613. 

We  now  revert  to  the  genuine  folios  of  1611.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis’s  claims  were  discredited  for  a  long  time.  His  pamphlet 


'  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  Parts  thereof,  in  English,  from  the  year  MDV.  to 
MDCCCL.,  with  an  Appendix.  Second  edition.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cotton, 
D.  C.  L.,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  etc.  Oxford,  18.')2. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  1839,  Vol.  II.  page  332. 
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on  the  monopoly  called  forth  replies  from  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,’  and  his  allegations  against  the  fidelity  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  presses  were  discussed  in  the  British  Critic,  the  British 
Magazine,  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  other  periodicals  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Cardwell  stated,  in  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Curtis,  that 
thirteen  copies  of  Mr.  C.’s  No.  2  had  been  examined  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  eight  copies  of  his  No.  1.  Of  the  latter,  four  had 
no  titles  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  other  four  had  titles 
dated  1613,  though  in  each  the  New  Testament  bore  the 
date  of  1611 ;  and  that  the  Lambeth  copy  was  made  up  from 
different  editions.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  was, 
that  Mr.  Curtis  was  wrong  in  claiming  that  his  No.  1.  was 
published  in  1611 ;  or,  as  the  British  Critic  expressed  it:^ 
“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  were  not  two  editions  of 
1611 ;  but  one  of  1611  and  one  of  1613 ;  that  the  Lambeth 
edition  is,  for  the  present  purpose,  of  no  authority  whatever ; 
and  that  the  delegates  [in  Dr.  Blayney’s  time]  had  before 
them  the  Oxford  original  of  1611,  the  only  document  to  which 
any  genuine  authority  can  be  ascribed.” 

This  opinion  seems  to  have  been  received,  for  a  time,  as 
conclusive.  In  the  reprint  issued  from  the  Oxford  })ress  in 
1833,  it  is  quietly  assumed  that  there  was  but  oiie  edition 
to  be  regarded,  “  copies  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  at  Sion  College,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.”  It  is 
admitted,  however,  that  between  these  copies  there  are 
slight  variations  in  two  passages. 

In  1841,  the  English  Hexapla  was  published,  but  made 
no  mention  of  more  than  one  edition  in  1611.  It  says  (page 
160) :  “  The  Authorized  version  is  printed  from  a  large 
black-letter  copy  of  the  year  1611.  *  *  It  will  be  found  to 
differ  in  several  minor  respects,  as  to  the  punctuation  and 
use  of  italics,  from  the  modern  copies  in  general  use ;  and  it 


1  Mr.  Curtis’s  Misrepresentations  Exposed.  By  Edward  Cardwell,  D.  D.,  St. 
Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford,  1833. 

The  Te.Kt  of  the  Eiifflish  Bible  Considered.  By  Thomas  Turton,  D.  D., 
Rejiius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough.  1833. 
1833,  Vol.  xiv.  page  11. 
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may  be  necessary  to  state  that  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
follow  the  original  copy  very  exactly.”  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fully  agree  with  the  reprint  of  1833,  in  the  words  of  the 
text. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Lea  Wilson’s  catalogue  was  published,^  but 
it  recognizes  only  one  edition  of  1611,  and  that  one  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  the  exemplar  reprinted  at  Oxford.  De¬ 
scribing  what  it  calls  the  first  edition  by  certain  typographi- 
carl  peculiarities,  it  says :  “  The  dedication  and  preface  of 
this  volume  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  edition  of  1613 ; 
and  the  other  preliminary  leaves,  as  well  as  the  text,  are  at 
first  sight  so  very  similar  to  the  editions  of  1617,  1634,  and 
1640,  that  attention  to  the  minutiae  here  given  is  necessary 
for  their  identification ;  and  this  is  particularly  needed  as 
regards  this  first  edition,  which  being  a  most  interesting  and 
desirable  volume,  imperfect  copies  are  continually  made  up 
with  the  prolegomena  of  the  later  editions.  *  *  And  with 
a  similar  fraudulent  intent  I  have  met  with  copies  of  all  the 
four  later  books,  to  which  the  title  of  the  1611  had  been  put, 
to  make  apparently  fine  copies  of  the  first  edition.”  The 
same  year,  also,  Anderson  (Annals,  vol.  2.  Appendix,  page 
xxii.)  said  emphatically :  “  there  certainly  was  no  second  edi¬ 
tion  in  1611.” 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Versions,  submitted  to 
the  Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Socity  in  1851,  every- 
wliere  speaks  of  “  the  edition  of  1611,”  as  if  there  were  but 
one ;  and  the  Committee  seem  to  have  had  before  them,  in 
their  collation,  not  the  original,  but  the  reprint  of  1833. 

Thus  far  the  authorities  on  one  side.  On  the  other,  it  is 
sufficient  to  quote  one  or  two  only.  Dr.  Cotton  says :  ^ 
“  Still  I  cannot  but  believe  that  two  editions  were  actually 
issued  in  1611 ;  and  to  this  conclusion  I  am  led  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts.  Dr.  Daly,  bishop  of  Cashel,  possesses  two 
Bibles,  dated  1611 ;  both  of  which  agree  with  Mr.  Lea  Wil- 
•son’s  tests  of  the  real  edition  of  that  year,  as  contradistin- 

1  Bibles,  Tcstiiments,  Psalms,  and  other  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ia 
English,  in  the  Collection  of  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  etc.  London,  1845. 

2  Page  60,  note. 
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guished  from  those  of  \  613, 1617,  etc.  Apparently^  these  two 
copies  agree  perfectly  with  each  other.  But  on  close  exam¬ 
ination  it  will  be  found  that  the  wood-cut  initial  letters  are 
frequently  dift'erent  in  the  two ;  2d,  that  in  Genesis  10 :  16, 
one  copy  reads,  ‘  the  Emorite ;  ’  and  the  other,  ‘  the  Amo- 
rite!  3d,  in  the  copy  which  has  the  misprint  ‘  Emorite,’ 
Exodus  14 :  10  is  thus  printed  : 

1.  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh 

2.  the  children  of  Israel  lift  up  their  eyes, 

3.  and  behold  the  Egyptians  marched  af- 

4.  ter  them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid :  and 

5.  the  children  of  Israel  lift  up  their  eyes, 

6.  and  behold  the  Egyptians  marched 

7.  after  them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid  : 

8.  and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  out  un- 

9.  to  the  Lord. 

“  The  verse  occupies  nine  lines  of  text ;  and  the  catch¬ 
word  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  the  word  “For,”  occurring 
in  the  middle  of  ver.  12.  Whereas,  in  the  other  copy,  the 
verse  fills  only  six  lines ;  and  the  whole  of  ver.  12  is  included 
in  the  page. 

“  The  bishop  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  these  discrepancies. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  a  cancelled  leaf ;  and  I  agree 
with  his  lordship’s  opinion,  that  the  inaccurate  copy  is  really 
the  firsts  as  undoubtedly  it  is  the  rarer  edition.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  a  similar  copy,  but  not  quite  perfect.” 

To  this  we  add  some  memoranda  made  recently  in  the 
British  Museum. 

“  I.  First  edition^  1611. 

“  In  the  new  manuscript  catalogue  of  this  library,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  is  appended  to  the  title :  ‘  Note.  This  is  the  first 
edition  of  this  translation.’  In  this  edition  the  Psalms  be¬ 
gin  on  signature  Bbb  4,  which  page  contains  Psalms  I  and  II 
and  three  [two  ?]  verses  of  Psalm  III.  The  catchword  of 
this  page  is  —  ‘3  But.’  * 

“  N.  B.  In  Gen.  10:  16,  this  first  edition  reads  Emorite. 

“  II.  Second  edition,  also  in  1611. 

“  It  is  printed  in  same  sized  type  as  the  first  edition.  The 
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British  Museum  manuscript  catalogue  has  the  following  note 
after  the  title :  ‘  Note.  This  is  the  second  edition  in  the 
same  year.  It  has  many  typographical  variations  from  the 
preceding.’ 

“  N.  B.  In  Gen.  10:  16,  the  reading  is  iJmorite.  The 
Psalms,  in  this  second  edition,  begin  on  the  same  signature 
as  in  the  first  edition. 

“  III,  The  Third  edition^  1613. 

“  Manuscript  note  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue : 

‘  This  is  the  edition  of  1613,  with  the  title  page  of  that  of 
1611  prefixed.’  In  this  edition,  the  Psalms  begin  on  signa¬ 
ture  Kk  1.  The  page  contains  Psalms  I.  II.  and  III.,  and 
the  first  four  verses  of  Psalm  IV.  The  catchword  is  — 

‘  5  Offer.’  This  edition  is  in  smaller  type  than  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  editions.” 

These  memoranda  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Cotton’s 
conclusions  respecting  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible.  It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that  what  Dr.  C.  calls  the  first, 
is  here  called  the  second ;  and  this,  rather  than  the  other, 
was  followed  in  the  Oxford  reprint. 

There  are  a  few  copies  of  these  early  impressions  in  this 
country.  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  has  both  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  1611 ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Turner  and  the  Astor 
Library,  and  also  Mr.  George  Livermore  of  Cambridge,  have 
copies  of  that  first  mentioned  on  the  Museum  catalogue.  A 
partial  collation  has  been  attempted  between  some  of  these 
and  the  Oxford  reprint,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  variations 
in  the  two  editions.  In  comparing  them,  the  reprint  will  be 
denoted  by  A ;  Mr.  Livermore’s  copy  by  B ;  and  the  Astor 
Library  copy  by  C.  The  collation  does  not  extend  to  the 
Apocrypha. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  variations  between  A  and  B  were  • 
found  in  every  sheet  except  that  with  the  signature  S  s.  In 
the  New  Testament,  variations  in  A  and  B  were  found  in 
signature  A ;  also  in  Q  and  in  all  following  it  to  the  end. 
Matt.  xix.  John  xx.  and  Rom.  14:1 — 21,  being  taken  as  tests, 
agreed  exactly,  and  no  variations  were  noticed  from  B  to  P- 
inclusive;  the  discrepancies  begin  with  Rom.  14:  22,  at 
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the  top  of  Q,.  A  B  agree  in  printing  the  head-line  of  2 
Chron.  xxix. — “  Chap,  xxxix,”  but  this  is  in  the  signature  Ss. 
B  has  not  the  error,  found  in  A,  of  putting,  in  the  head-line 
of  Micah  iv,  the  reading  “joel.” 

One  peculiarity,  and  probable  inaccuracy,  in  the  reprint 
A,  deserves  notice  here  :  in  B,  the  usual  method  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  by  large  capitals. 

This  usage  prevails  through  the  Old  Testament. 
But  A,  while  professing  to  retain  all  the  peculiarities,  and  to 
represent  them  in  roman  type,  gives  LORD  throughout 
Genesis^  and  then  quietly  falls  back  to  Lord. 

On  the  other  hand,  C  was  found  to  differ  from  A  in  Ss  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  all  the  sheets  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  where  B  agrees  with  it.  C  is  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  agree  with  A  in  the  sheets  Y,  Z,  and  Aa  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  differs  on  the  last  leaf,  which  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  some  other  copy. 

This  fact  implies  that  the  sheets  of  the  two  editions  of 
1611  were,  to  some  extent,  interchanged;  either  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  binding  or  subsequently.  Many  of  the  variations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  trifling,  and  the  catchwords  of  the  pages 
almost  always,  correspond  exactly. 

We  present,  here,  some  specimens  of  the  variations,  re¬ 
taining  all  the  typographical  peculiarities,  even  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  lines,  and  presenting  every  case  of  variation  in  the 
passages  cited,  as  well  as  in  the  accessories.  In  the  passage 
from  Revelation,  however,  the  collation  is  confined  to  the 
text. 

Genesis,  chap.  I. 

A  1  The  creation  of  Heauen  and  Earth,  3  of  the 

light,  6  of  the  firmament,  9  of  the  earth  se¬ 
parated  from  the  waters,  11  and  made  fruit¬ 
ful!,  14  of  the  Sunne,  Moone,  and  Starres, 
20  of  fish  and  fowle,  24  of  beasts  and  cat- 
tell,  26  of  Man  in  the  Image  of  God.  29  Al¬ 
so  the  appointment  of  food. 

B  C  1  The  creation  of  Heauen  and  Earth,  5  of  the 
light,  6  of  the  firmament,  9  of  the  earth 
separated  from  the  waters,  11  and  made 
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fruitfull,  14  of  the  Sunne,  Moone,  and 
Starres,  20  of  fish  and  fowle,  24  of  beasts 
and  cattell,  26  of  Man  in  the  Image  of  God. 
29  Also  the  appointment  of  food. 

verse  3  Margin  A  *  2.  Cor.  B  *  2.  Cor.  4. 

4. 6  C  6. 

verse  5.  A  the  euening  and  the  morning  were  the 
B  C  the  Euening  and  the  Morning  were  the 

The  same  differences  are  found,  in  the  same  connection, 
in  verses  8,  13,  19,  23,  31. 

verse  5  Margin  A  f  Hehr,  and 

the  euening 
was,  and  the 
morning  ivas^ 

SfC. 

verse  6  Margin  A  *  Psal.  136  B  *  Psal.  136. 

5.  ier.10.12  C  5.  iere.  10. 
and  51. 15.  12.  and  51. 

15. 

verse  8  Margin  A  *  ler.  51. 15.  B  *  Iere.  51. 

C  15. 

verse  10  A  the  drie  land, 

B  C  the  dry  land, 

verse  11  Margin  A  f  Heb.  tender  B  f  Hebr.  ten- 

grasse.  C  der  grasse. 

verse  13  A  And  the  euening  and  the  morning 
were  the  third  day. 

B  C  And  the  Euening  and  the  Mor¬ 
ning  were  the  third  day. 

The  same  variation  in  the  lines  is  found  where  some  of 
these  words  are  repeated,  in  verses  19,  23. 

verse  14  A  ^  And  God  said, 

B  C  ^  And  God  saide, 

A  let  them  be  for  signes  and  for  seasons, 
B  C  let  them  bee  for  signes  and  for  seasons. 

Margin  A  *  Deu.  4.  19  B  C  *  Deut.  4. 
psal.  136.  7.  19  psal. 

136.  7. 


B  f  Hebr.  and 
C  the  Euening 
was,  and  the 
Morning 
was,  SfC. 
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verse  15  A  And  let  them  be  for  lights 
B  C  And  let  them  bee  for  lights 

verse  17  A  And  God  set  them  in  the  firma 

ment  of  the  heauen, 

B  C  And  God  set  them  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  the  heauen, 

verse  18  A  and  to  diuide  the  light 
B  C  and  to  diuide  the  Light 

Margin  A  *  ler.  31.  35  B  *  lere.  31. 

35. 

verse  20  A  And  God  said, 

B  C  And  God  saide, 

verse  22  A  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  *  Be 
fruitfull,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  wa¬ 
ters  in  the  Seas,  and  let  foule  multiply 
in  the  earth. 

B  C  And  God  blessed  them,  saying, 
*  Be  fruitfull,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
waters  in  the  Seas,  and  let  foule  mul¬ 
tiply  in  the  earth. 

verse  24  A  and  B  C  and  it 

it  was  so.  was  so. 

verse  25  A  vpon  the  earth,  after  his  kinde  ; 

and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

B  C  vpon  the  earth,  after  his  kind :  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

verse  26  Margin  A  1.  corin.  11  B  1.  cor.  11. 

7.  C  7. 

verse  28  Margin  A  f  Heb.  cree-  B  f  Hebr,  cree- 
peth.  C  peth. 

verse  30  A  and  to  euery  foule  of  the  aire,  and  to  eue- 
ry  thing 

B  C  and  to  euery  foule  of  the  aire,  &  to  eue¬ 
ry  thing 

PSALMS  L  — IV. 

A  PSALME  I. 

B  C  PSALME.  I. 

verse  2  A  But  his  delight  is  in  the  Law 
B  C  But  his  delight  is  in  the  Lawe 
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Margin  A  iere.  17.  8.  |  B  C  ier.  17.  8. 

verse  3  A  And  he  shalbe  like  a  tree 

B  C  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree 

Margin  A  f  Hebr.fade.  |  B  C  f  Heb.fade. 

A  PSAL.  II. 

B  C  PSALM.  II. 

verse  1  A  and  the  people  f  imagine 
a  vaine  thing  ? 

B  C  and  the  people  f  imagine  a 
vaine  thing  ? 

verse  4  Margin  A  *  Prou.  1.  B  *  Prouerb. 

26.  C  1.  26. 

verse  5  Margin  A  ||  Or,  trouble  B  f  Or,  trouble- 

C 

verse  6  Margin  A  f  Hebr.  an-  B  f  Hebr.  an¬ 
ointed.  C  ointed. 

II  Hebr.  vpon  f  Heb.  vpon 

iSzon,  the  hill 
of  my  holi- 
nesse. 

verse  7  Margin  A  *  Acts.  13.  B  C  Acts  13. 

33.  heb.  1.  33.  hebr. 

5.  1.  5. 

verse  8  Margin  A  *  Psal.  72.  B  C  *  Psal.  72.  8. 

8. 

verse  12  A  and  ye  perish  from  the  way, 

B  C  and  yee  perish  from  the  way. 

Margin  A  iete.  17.  B  C  iere  17. 

7.  7. 

PSALM  III. 

verse  2.  A  Many  there  bee  which 
B  C  Many  there  be  which 

verse  4  A  and  he  heard  me 
B  C  and  hee  heard  me 

verse  5  A  I  layd  me  downe  and  slept ; 

B  C  I  layde  me  downe  and  slept ; 

■  verse  8  Margin  *  Isa.  43.  B  C  Isa  43.  11 
11.  hos.  13.  4. 

Hos.13.4. 


Sion^  the  hill 
of  my  Holi- 
nesse. . 
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PSALM  IV. 
verse  1  A 

B 

Margin  A 


thou  hast  inlarged  mee 
when  I  was  in  distresse, 

C  thou  hast  enlarged  mee 
when  I  was  in  distresse, 

II  Or,  bee  B  C  Or,  be  gror 
gracious  vn-  cious  vnto 

to  me.  mee. 


verse  2  A  how 

long  will  yee  loue  vanitie, 
B  C  how 

long  will  ye  loue  vanitie, 


Rev.  xxii.  1 — 7 


ANd  he  shewed  mee  a  pure 

riuer  of  water  of  life,  cleere 
as  Chrystall,  proceeding 

out  of  the  throne  of  God, 

and  of  the  Lambe. 

2  In  the  middest  of  the  street  of  it, 
and  of  either  side  of  the  riuer,  was  there 
the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelue  man¬ 
ner  of  fruits,  and  yeelded  her  fruit  eue- 
ry  moneth  :  and  the  leaues  of  the  tree 
were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

3  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse, 
but  the  throne  of  God,  &  of  the  Lambe 
shall  bee  in  it,  and  his  seruants  shall 

serue  him. 

4  And  they  shall  see  his  face,  and 
his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads. 

5  *  And  there  shalbe  no  night  there, 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of 
the  sunne,  for  the  Lorde  God  giueth 

them  light,  and  they  shall  reigne  for  e- 

uer  and  euer. 

6  And  hee  said  vnto  mee.  These 

sayings  are  faithful  and  true.  And  the 
Lord  God  of  the  holy  Prophets  sent 
his  Angel  to  shew  vnto  his  seruants 

the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done. 

7  Beholde,  I  come  quickly  :  Bles¬ 
sed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the 
prophecie  of  this  booke. 
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Rev.  22:  1—7 

ANd  he  shewed  me  a  pure 
river  of  water  of  life,  clear 
as  crystall,  proceeding  out 
of  the  throne  of  God,  and 
of  the  Lamb. 

2  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it, 
and  of  every  side  of  the  river,  was  there 
the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  man¬ 
ner  of  fruits,  and  yeelded  her  fruit  eve¬ 
ry  moneth :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

3  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse, 
but  the  throne  of  God,  and  of  the 
Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  and  his  servants 
shall  serve  him. 

4  And  they  shall  see  his  face,  and  his 
Name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads. 

5  *  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there, 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of 
the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
light,  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever. 

6  And  he  said  unto  me.  These  say¬ 
ings  are  faithfull  and  true.  And  tht‘ 
Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent 
his  angel  to  shew  unto  his  servants 
the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done. 

7  Behold,  I  come  quickly  :  blessed 
is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the 
prophecie  of  this  book. 


C  Rev.  22:  1—7 

( C  agrees  with  A  in  all  cases,  in  this  passage,  where 
words  are  omitted.) 

ANd  hee  shewed  mee  a  pure 
riuer  of  water  of  life,  cleere 
as  Chrystall,  proceeding 
out  of  the  throne  of  God, 
and  of  the  Lambe. 

2  In  the  middest  of  the  street  of  it, 
and  of  either  side  of  the  riuer,  was  there 
VoL.  XVI  No.  61.  7 
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the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelue  man¬ 
ner  of  fruits,  and  yeelded  her  fruit  euery 
moncth  :  and  the  leaues  of  the  tree  were 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

3  And  there  shall  bee  no  more  curse, 
but  the  throne  (etc.  as  in  A). 

4  And  they  shall  see  his  face,  and  his 
Name  shall  be  (etc.  as  in  A). 

5  *  And  there  shall  be  no  light  there, 
(etc.  as  in  A). 

the  Sunne,  for  the  Lorde  God  (etc.  as  in  A). 

7  Behold,  I  come  quickly  :  Blessed 
is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  pro- 
phecie  of  this  booke. 

It  will  thus  appear  that,  while  most  of  the  variations  are 
unimportant  and  undesigned,  they  are  sufficient  to  establisli 
the  fact  of  a  difference  in  the  editions.  Furthermore,  each 
edition  has  obvious  enata  of  its  own,  while  others  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both.  In  the  comparisons  we  are  now  to  make,  still 
other  editions  will  be  brought  into  view.  In  the  year  1612, 
the  first  quarto  edition  appeared  printed  in  roman  letter, 
and  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  will  be  re- 
fen-ed  to  as  G.  The  text  is  perfect  throughout,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  volume  is  unquestionable.  To  the  Ox¬ 
ford  reprint  in  1833  was  added  “  a  collation  made  with  an 
edition  of  the  year  1613  in  smaller  black-letter  folio.  *  *  *  * 
That  edition  was  selected  for  the  purpose  in  preference  to 
the  large  black-letter  folio  of  the  same  year,  or  to  the  large 
black-letter  folio  of  the  year  1617,  because  no  two  entire 
copies  of  either  of  the  two  latter  editions  could  be  found,  all 
the  sheets  of  which  corresponded  precisely  with  each  other. 
Many  of  these  copies  contain  sheets  belonging,  as  may 
clearly  be  proved,  to  editions  of  a  more  recent  date ;  and 
even  those  which  appear  to  be  still  as  they  were  originally 
published,  are  made  up  partly  from  the  edition  printed  at 
the  time,  and  partly  from  the  remains  of  earlier  impres¬ 
sions.”  This  edition  of  1613  as  contained  in  the  reprint, 
will  be  referred  to  as  H.  Mr.  Livermore  has  a  copy  of  this 
edition,  which  wdll  be  cited  by  I,  where  it  is  not  known  to 
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agree  with  H,  and  in  a  few  cases  X  will  be  used  to  denote 
the  reading  given  in  the  English  Hexapla.  Unless  it  is  other¬ 
wise  indicated,  the  orthography  of  A  and  B  will  be  given  ; 
and  where  other  copies  are  represented  as  agreeing  with 
them,  reference  is  made  only  to  agreement  in  words :  verbal 
rather  than  literal.'  This  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  partial 
collection  of  variations. 

Ex.  21 :  32.  In  B  C  this  verse  is  numbered  33  ;  in  A  it  is 
correct. 

1  Chron.  25 : 16.  In  B  it  is  numbered  19  ;  in  A  and  C  it  is 
correct. 

Gen.  13:  15  margin.  A  G  26.  4.  B  C  29.  4. 

Numbers  21 :  9  margin.  A  G  ioh.  3. 14.  B  C  iosh.  3. 14. 

Deut.  22: 12  margin.  A  G  Num.  15.  38.  B  C  Num.  15.  31. 
Job  37 :  6  margin.  A  G  Psal.  147. 16.  &  17.  B  C  Psal.  148. 

16, 17. 

Gen.  10:  16.  A  G  I  and  the  Emorite  B  C  and  the  Amo- 

rite. 

Gen.  35:  27.  A  G  I  which  is  Hebron  B  C  which  the 

Hebron. 

Exod.  14: 10.  A  (has  the  printer’s  doublet  BCG  H  (avoid 
before  quoted.)  this  erratum.) 

B  G  H,  and  some  cop- 
Exod.  21:  26.  A  let  him  goe  free  ies  generally  followed  by 

A,  let  them  goe  free. 

Exod.  38:  11.  A  G  hoopes  of  the  B  C  H  hookes  of  the 
pillars  pillars. 

Lev.  4 :  35.  A  shall  burnt  them  B  C  G  H  shall  burne 

them 

Lev.  13 :  56.  A  the  plaine  be  B  C  G  H  the  plague  be 
Lev.  17 : 14.  A  shall  not  eat  B  C  G  H  shall  eate 

Lev.  18:  3.  A  of  land  of  Canaan  B  C  G  H  of  the  land 

of  Canaan. 

Numbers  20 :  7.  AG  Lord  B  C  H  Lord 

Judges  19: 11.  A  turne  in  into  B  C  H  turne  into 
G  turne  in  vnto 

Ruth  3:  15  A  G  (?  H)  and  he  B  C  I  and  she  went  into 
went  into  the  citie  the  citie 
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1  Sam.  27:  3  A  C  G  and  some 

copies  represente;!  by  H,  B  H  I  dwelt  in  Achish 
dwelt  with  Achish. 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  heading,  eleuen  thou-  B  C  G  H  thirteen  hun- 

sand.  dred  thousand. 

1  Kings  1 :  52  A  C  G  not  an  haire  B  H  not  a  haire 
1  Kings  3:  20.  A  C  G  shee  arose  B  H  she  rose 
1  Kings  8:  30.  A  C  G  when  they  B  H  when  thou  shalt 

shall  pray  pray 

1  Kings  9:  22.  A  C  G  bondmen  B  H  bondman 

1  Kings  20 :  3.  AG  euen  the  goodliest  B  C  H  euen  thy 

goodliest 

2  Kings  5 :  12.  A  G  So  he  turned  B  C  H  So  hee  re¬ 

turned 

1  Chron.  2:3.  A  Canaanites.  And  Er 
B  H  Canaanitesse,  and  Er 
C  Canaanitesse  And  Er 
G  Canaanitesse.  And  Er 

1  Chron.  4 :  30.  AG  and  at  Hormah  B  C  H  and  Hor- 

mah 

2  Chron.  6:5.  AG  my  people  Israel  B  C  H  my  people 

of  Israel. 

2  Chron.  30 :  6.  AG  and  his  Princes  B  C  H  and  the 

Princes 

Ezra  9:2.  AG  hath  bin  chiefe  B  C  H  haue  bin 

chiefe 

Neh.  4:  14. .  A  to  rest  of  the  people  B  C  G  H  to  the  rest 

of  the  people 

Neh.  8:  10.  AG  vnto  our  Lord  B  C  H  vnto  the 

Lord 

Job  iv.  heading.  A  excellencie  of  Creatures 

B  C  G  H  excellencies  of  Creatures 

Job  11:16.  ACG  forget  thy  misery  B  H  forget  the 

misery. 

Job  19 :  15.  AG  my  maides  B  C  H  my  maidens 
Ps.  74:  23.  ACG  that  rise  vp  B  H  that  arise  vp 
Prov.  11 :  20.  ACG  to  the  Lord  B  H  vnto  the  Lord 

Eccl.  12:  14  A  euer  secret  thing  B  C  G  H  euery  se¬ 
cret  thing 
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B  C  G  H  (and  some  copies 
Cant.  2:7.  A  till  she  please  represented  by  A)  till  he 

please 

Isa.  19:  5.  AG  the  riuer  shalbe  wasted 

B  C  H  the  riuers  shalbe  wasted 

Isa.  44 :  13  A  maketh  it  out  B  C  G  H  marketh  it  out 

Isa.  49:  1.  AG  from  farre  B  C  H  from  afarre 

Isa.  49 :  20.  A  G  too  straight  for  me 

B  C  H  too  straite  for  mee 

Isa.  57 : 10.  A  C  G  art  wearied  B  H  art  wearie 

Isa.  59:  21.  A  mouth  of  the  seede 

B  C  G  H  mouth  of  thy  seede 

Isa.  60 :  4.  A  C  G  from  farre  B  H  from  afarre 
Isa.  61 :  10.  A  C  G  and  as  a  bride  B  H  as  a  bride 
Jer.  5 :  24.  A  G  later  B  C  H  latter 

Jer.  22:  3.  A  the  spoiler  B  C  G  H  the  spoiled 

Jer.  23:  6.  AG  The  Lord  etc.  B  C  H  THE  LORD  etc. 
Jer.  25 :  15.  AG  at  my  hand  B  C  H  at  mine  hand 

Jer.  50 :  29.  A  hath  done  vnto  her 

B  C  G  H  hath  done,  doe  vnto  her 

Ezek. 5:5  A  C  G  This  is  lerusalem 

B  H  Thus  is  lerusalem 

Ezek.  6 :  14.  A  C  G  my  hand  B  H  mine  hand 

Ezek.  14:  18.  A  daughter  B  C  G  H  daughters 

Hos.  6:5.  AG  shewed  them  by  the  Prophets 

B  C  H  hewed  them  by  the  Prophets 

Mic.  7:7.  A  vnto  you  the  Lord  B  C  G  H  vnto  the 

Lord 

Ilab.  3:3  A  holy  on  B  H  holy  one 

G  holy  One 

Mai.  1:8.  AG  And  if  hee  offer  B  C  H  And  if  yee  offer 

Matt.  6:3.  A  B  G  X  thy  right  doeth 

H  thy  right  hand  doeth 

Matt.  8 : 25.  A  awoke,  saying  B  C  G  H  X  awoke  him, 

saying 

Matt.  13:4  A  B  G  the  wayes  side  H  X  the  way  side 

7* 
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Matt.  13:81.  A  B  G  like  to  a  graine  HX  like  vnto  a 

graine 

Matt.  18:  30  A  B  G  went  and  cast  H  X  went  out  and  cast 
Matt.  22:  24.  A  B  G  If  a  man  die  H  X  If  any  man  die 

Rom.  10:21.  AB  G  I  haue  stretched  H  X  haue  I 

stretched 

Rom.  11:22.  AB  G  towards  thee  H  X  toward  thee 

Rom.  xvi.  postscript  A  G  seruant  of  the  Church 

B  C  II  seruant  to  the  Church 

Heb.  10:  36.  A  that  shall  after  ye 

B  C  G  H  X  that  after  ye 

1  Pet.  1 :  22.  A  C  G  X  purified  your  soules 

B  H  purified  your  selues 

Rev.  1:5.  A  B  G  I  vnto  him  that  loued  vs 

X  vnto  him  that  hath  loued  vs 

Rev.  2 :  12.  A  B  G  I  saith  hee,  which  hath 
X  saith  hee,  who  hath 

Though  it  may  be  impracticable  to  decide  what  edition 
was  first  given  to  the  public  by  the  editors  of  our  present 
version,  these  examples  of  variations  and  of  errata  indicate 
that  no  copy  was^preparedwith  the  accuracy  which  is  requi¬ 
site  in  a  standard.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  decide  which 
sheets  were  first  printed,  it  might  still  be  urged  tiiat  they 
should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  proof-sheets,  from  which 
errors  and  inconsistencies  were  to  be  removed  as  fast  as 
they  were  discovered.  In  respect  to  italics,  capitals,  and 
orthography,  neither  of  the  editions  has  sufficient  uniformity 
to  entitle  it  to  be  followed  exclusively.  The  usages  of  the 
age  allowed  far  greater  latitude  and  variety  than  would 
now  be  agreeable  in  printed  works.  The  revision  of  the 
text  by  Dr.  Blayney,  in  1769,  put  a  great  many  words  into 
italic  letters  which  had  not  been  designated  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  character  in  the  early  editions ;  but  in  those  editions, 
no  rule  seems  to  have  been  constantly  followed.  E.  g.  in 
John  8:  6  we  read :  “  But  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his 
finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though  he  heard  them  notP 
This  last  clause  has  nothing  in  the  Greek  to  warrant  its  in- 
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sertion,  but  it  was  originally  printed  in  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  as  the  first  part  of  the  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1  John  2:  23,  the  last  clause  was  put  in  another  charac¬ 
ter  :  “  but  he  that  acknoivledgeth  the  Sonne,  hath  the  Father 
also ;  ”  ’  though  here  the  words  were  not  supplemented  to 
complete  the  sense,  but  translated  from  a  reading  which 
was  considered  somewhat  doubtful.  Yet  in  Luke  17:  36, 
a  more  doubtful  reading  is  inserted,  in  black  letter,  with 
the  marginal  note  :  “  This  36.  verse  is  wanting  in  most  of  the 
Greek  copies  ;  ”  and  in  the  margin  of  Luke  10:  22,  we  read : 
“  Many  ancient  copies  adde  these  words  :  And  turning  to  his 
Disciples  he  said.’’  Another  marked  example  of  inconsis-^ 
tency  is  seen  in  comparing  Matt.  20:  23  with  Mark  10:  46. 
In  the  former  passage,  our  present  copies  follow  the  earliest 
ones  in  saying  :  “  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it 
is  prepared  of  my  father.”  In  Mark,  where  the  Greek  is  the 
same,  the  italicised  words  were  originally  printed  in  black 
letter.  Without  any  apparent  cause,  in  Mark  11:  9, 10,  Ho¬ 
sanna  is  printed  in  italics  in  A  B  G  I,  while  it  is  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  in  the  parallel  passage.  Matt.  21 :  9. 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  that  capital  letters  also  were  used 
with  little  or  no  system,  and  that  uniformity  in  different  edi¬ 
tions  was  not  sought  for.  E.  g.  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  A  frequently  gives  a  capital  to  the  word  Spirit,  but 
fails  to  do  so  in  3:  2.  4:  6.  5:  5,  16,  18,  22.  and  6:8,  18  ; 
and  in  5: 17  uses  both  forms  :  “  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  Spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.”  In  all  these 
passages  B  has  “  spirit”  ;  in  all  except  6: 18,  G  has  “  Spirit ;  ” 
and  in  all  but  5:  18,  I  has  “spirit.”  In  John  16:  13,  A  B 
and  G  have  :  “  when  hee  the  spirit  of  trueth  is  come.”  In 
Rom.  8:  15,  26,  27,  they  also  agree  in  “  spirit;”  but  G  uses 
a  capital  letter  where  A  B  have  a  small  one  in  Rom.  8:  9  — 
“  spirit  of  God,  spirit  of  Christ ;  ”  8:  II,  14  and  16  —  “  The 
spirit  it  selfe.”  In  1  John  4:  2,  the  three  have  “spirit  of 
God ;  ”  but  in  the  next  verse  :  “  And  euery  Spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  not,”  and  in  verse  13  —  “hee  hath  giuen  vs  of  his 
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Spirit.”  G  uses  capitals  more  freely  than  A,  but  in  Ps.  95 : 
3  and  Gal.  4 :  8  has  “  gods,”  where  A  B  have  “  Gods.”  In 
Gen.  3 :  5  the  three  have  “  Gods,”  but  in  many  other  places 
where  the  word  occurs,  agree  in  dispensing  with  the  capital. 
This  want  of  uniformity  might  be  exemplified  by  other 
words. 

The  orthography  of  these  early  editions  is  very  change¬ 
able.  This  is  evident  from  the  passages  already  copied. 
Such  forms  as  he^  hee  ;  she,  shee  ;  me,  mee  ;  shall  be,  shalbe  ; 
darknesse,  darkenesse  ;  bene,  beene,  bin ;  citie,  city ;  carry,  ca- 
ry,  carie,  carrie;  thankes,  thanks;  perfit  (Ps.  138:  8),  perfite 
(Job  22:  3),  perfect  (Ps.  18:  32.  1  Thess.  3: 10) ;  ginne  (Isa. 
8:14)  ,  grinnes  (Ps.  140:5.  141 :  9  A  B  G) ;  sin,  sinne  ;  r eigne, 
raigne ;  law,  lawe ;  trauelling  (Isa.  63:  1),  trauaileth  (Prov. 
6:11),  iraueileth  {Vrox.  24:34);  through,  thorow  (2  Sam. 
2:29);  knowen,  knowne;  all,al;  reproch,  reproach ;  alient, 
aliens,  aliant;  mo  (Gal.  4:  27.  G),  moe  (A  B),  more;  are 
used  interchangeably  in  the  various  editions,  and  sometimes 
even  in  consecutive  verses  of  the  same  edition. 

In  the  use  of  the  forms  a,  an ;  my,  mine ;  thy,  thine  ;  the 
editions  are  found,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  agree  with 
each  other,  but  there  is  no  rule  which  determines  the  form. 
So  in  A  B  G,  we  have  a  hammer  (Jer.  23 :  29),  an  hammer 
(Judges  4 :  21)  ;  a  hand  (Ex.  19 : 13),  an  hand  (Ez.  2:9);  a 
hard  thing  (2  Ki.  2:  10),  an  hard  saying  (John  6:  60).  In 
Isa.  30:17  G  has  an  hill;  A  B,  a  hill.  These  editions  usu¬ 
ally  read  an  hundred,  an  habitation,  an  hair,  an  half.  Our 
modern  editions  have  deviated  from  the  earliest  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  but  without  adopting  and  carrying  out  consistently  a 
uniform  rule.  The  revised  standard,  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  in  1851,  went  so  far  as  to  reform  the  usage 
in  respect  to  the  indefinite  article,  by  adopting  the  rule  that 
“  the  form  an  be  used  before  all  vowels  and  diphthongs  not 
pronounced  as  consonants,  and  also  before  h  silent  or  unac¬ 
cented  ;  and  that  the  form  a  be  employed  in  all  other  cases.”  ^ 
But  in  respect  to  my,  mine ;  thy,  thine  ;  this  edition  intro- 
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duced  no  change,  but  conformed  to  preceding  ones;  and  in 
it,  as  in  the  originals,  we  find  no  established  usage.  E.  g. 
before  abode^  absence^  actSy  we  find  thy  or  my ;  before  abomi¬ 
nations^  anger ^  adversary^  enemies^  thine  or  mine ;  before  af¬ 
fliction^  both  my  and  mine  ;  and  the  same  fact  holds  true  of 
words  beginning  with  A,  a  marked  example  of  which  is  seen 
in  Isa.  56:7  —  my  house^  and  mine  house.  But  as  this  is  not  i 

a  peculiarity  of  the  early  editions,  it  need  not  be  com¬ 
mented  on  further. 

Although  so  much  obscurity  rests  upon  the  work  of  the  ^ 

printers  through  whose  labors  the  authorized  version  first  ^ 

came  to  light,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  rapidity  with  which  i 

successive  editions  were  sent  forth.  Two  editions  in  1611, 
two  probably  in  1612,  besides  a  separate  edition  of  the  New  ’ 

Testament  alone,  and  two  in  the  year  following,  indicate 
the  energy  with  which  “  his  majesties  speciall  commande-  * 

ment  ”  was  carried  into  effect.  ^ 

To  determine  the  comparative  critical  value  of  these  ; 

early  editions,  would  require  careful  and  extended  research.  j 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  direct  attention  toward  * 

the  sources  from  which  we  are  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  | 

translators,  as  expressed  in  their  work,  and  to  show  that  in  j 

their  day,  the  text,  as  it  issued  from  the  press,  was  by  no  ^ 

means  considered  immaculate. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

WAS  PETER  IN  ROME,  AND  BISHOP  OF  THE  CHURCH  AT 

ROME  ? 

[Concluded  from  Vol.  XV.  p.  624.] 

Part  II.  —  The  Tradition. 

§  22.  Opening  of  the  subject. 

The  holy  Scriptures  thus  not  only  furnish  no  proof  that 
Peter  was  at  Rome,  founded  the  church  there,  and  presided 
over  it  as  bishop;  but  they  beyond  doubt  prove  the  con¬ 
trary. 

If  now,  in  spite  of  this,  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  that 
position,  the  proof  must  be  taken  from  tradition.  And  this 
has  been  done  without  further  ceremony. 

Had  any  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  the  authors  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  unquestionably  testified  to  those  pretended  facts  refer¬ 
ring  to  Peter,  weight  might  have  been  attached  thereto,  and 
it  must  be  respected  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  older  witnesses, 
who  are  wholly  unquestioned,  proceed  from  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  and  deserve  not  unconditioned  belief.  Let  us  see. 

§  23.  The  Apocryphas. 

Already  in  the  first  century  of  the  church,  by  pious  fraud 
or  the  craft  of  errorists,  a  multitude  of  fables  and  inventions 
respecting  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  his  blessed  mother,  the 
apostles,  etc.,  were  put  into  circulation  and  interpolated  into 
the  gaps  which  the  holy  Scriptures  had  left  in  their  repre¬ 
sentations.  Here  belong  also  those  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  Linus,  Clemens,  Pro¬ 
chorus,  Marcellus,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ;  of  which 
those  of  Linus  and  Dionysius  contain  a  history  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  ;  those  of  Clemens, 
namely  his  letter  to  James,  and  his  Recognitions,  similar 
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accounts  ;  but  those  of  Prochorus,  a  history  of  the  life  and 
acts  of  John  the  apostle.i  They  are  plain,  open,  and 
bold  fictions,  filled  up  with  pious  conversations,  reflections, 
and  fabulous,  strange  stories.  Here,  for  instance,  belongs 
the  statement  that  John  the  apostle  was  a  furnace-heater,  and 
a  water-carrier  to  a  bath-woman  at  Rome.  Among  them  are 
likewise  to  be  found  heretical  opinions,  for  example,  that  the 
apostles  persuaded  many  women  to  leave  their  husbands 
against  the  will  of  the  same. 

From  these  and  similar  corrupt  sources,  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  certain  Metaphrastes  composed  a  description  of 
Peter’s  travels,  in  which  are  marked  out  all  the  places  where 
he  touched,  the  churches  he  founded,  and  his  memorials 
and  monuments,  which  he  everywhere  left  behind  him. 

From  these  writings  interpolated,  or  unworthy  of  credit, 
are  taken  all  those  data  and  special  accounts,  respecting 
Peter’s  life,  and  particularly  of  his  abode  in  Rome. 

These  authorities  are  naturally  precisely  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  legends,  and  they  first  spread  abroad  and  established 
those  stories,  as  they  brought  them  out  among  the  common 
people. 

The  first  centuries  of  the  church  were  extremely  fruitful  in 
such  figments ;  the  life  of  Peter  afforded  them  the  greatest 
room,  as  the  holy  Scriptures  say  so  little  of  him  from  a.  d. 
45  and  onward.  As  it  was  known  from  the  holy  Scriptures 
that  Paul  founded  the  church  at  Rome ;  as  this  when  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  capital  of  the  world  was  the  first  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  as  the  relations  of  rank  in  the  churches  began 
to  be  formed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  so  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  make  out  the  Romish  church  to 
have  been  founded  by  those  two  of  the  apostles  who  were 
regarded  as  the  greatest.’^  Hence  they  placed  Peter  at  Rome 
and  made  him  bishop  there. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  figment  would  not  have  been 
possible  unless  at  least  Peter’s  presence  at  Rome  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  as  its  basis.  This  does  not  follow.  James  was 


*  They  have  been  published  by  Galland. 

*  This  began  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 
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never  in  Spain,  and  yet  that  story  was  framed.  Peter  never 
was  twenty- five  years  in  Rome,  and  not  so  long  as  bishop 
there ;  and  yet  Eusebius  mentions  it,  about  a.  d.  340,  as  an 
old  report.  Peter  never  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  being  so  for  seven  years ;  and  yet  it  stands  as 
an  old  assertion  in  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle,  and  Eusebius 
reports  it  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  apostle  Peter  never 
was  at  Hierapolis,  and  yet  Papias  places  him  there  together 
with  his  pretended  daughters.  John  never  was  at  Rome ; 
the  pseudo- Prochorus  mentions  it;  and  from  him  Tertullian, 
from  whom  other  Fathers  do  the  same. 

Such  stories  easily  originate.  Paul  died  in  Rome;  his 
grave  was  there.  When,  a  hundred  years  after,  it  came 
into  the  thought  of  some  one  to  say  that  Peter  too  was  put 
to  death  there,  how  soon  an  epitaph  was  found  for  him. 
Who  of  the  members  of  the  Romish  church  did  not  wil¬ 
lingly  hear  such  a  report  ?  Who  wished  to  oppose  it  ?  And 
if  any  one  did,  what  did  it  avail  ?  The  populace  believed 
it ;  critical  investigations  were  not  at  that  time  undertaken 
respecting  such  subjects ;  they  were  not  expressed  in  jour¬ 
nals  and  public  papers.  Like  all  stories,  this  also  suddenly 
started,  found  fruitful  soil,  and  at  the  end  was  spun  out 
into  a  complete  legend. 

But  we  can  best  conceive  all  this,  if,  bringing  before  us  the 
contents  of  those  apocryphas,  we  here  critically  examine  the 
traditional  reports  of  the  Fathers  respecting  Peter’s  abode  at 
Rome. 


§  24.  Clemens  of  Rome  and  Ignatius. 

In  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinlhians,  Clemens  speaks  of  Pe¬ 
ter  and  Paul.  Of  the  latter  (Edit.  Oxon.  p.  80),  that  he  died 
after  Peter’s  death ;  he  had  done  most  for  the  Gospel ;  was 
an  apostle  of  the  world,  penetrating  even  to  the  bounds  of 
the  West;  and  was  put  to  death  for  the  faith,  under  Nero, 
at  Rome.  Of  Peter,  he  mentions  nothing  of  all  these  things, 
but  this :  “  propter  aemulationem  non  unum  aut  alterum  sed 
plures  labores  sustulit,  atque  ita  martyrium  passus  in  debi- 
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turn  glorise  locum  migravit  ”  (“  from  emulation  he  undertook 
not  one  or  another  labor,  but  many  labors ;  and  so,  suffering 
martyrdom,  passed  into  the  place  of  glory  that  awaited 
him  ” )  —  an  account  which  is  contradictory  to  all  the  other 
stories  of  Peter’s  death.  For,  according  to  these,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Nero  on  account  of  the  faith^  and  in  his  death 
there  was  no  cemulatio^  i.  e.  no  envy^  no  rivalship^  the  accusa¬ 
tion  against  him  in  the  church  of  Rome,  as  even  Clemens 
supposes,  since  he  holds  forth  this  example  to  the  Corinthians 
in  order  to  warn  them  against  rivalry,  discord,  and  conten¬ 
tion,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  peace.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  also,  that,  according  to  Tertullian’s  account,  Clemens 
was  consecrated  by  Peter  as  a  bishop  of  Rome,  the  strange 
way  in  which  Clemens  here  mentions  Peter  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  renders  the  account  suspicious.  When  Clemens 
says  distinctly  of  Paul,  that  he  came  to  Rome  and  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Nero,  the  same  reason  he  had  likewise  in 
the  case  of  Peter,  if  he  really  had  been  at  Rome  and  was  his 
friend  and  teacher. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  silence  of  Ignatius.  As  he  no¬ 
where  hints  that  he  was  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  first 
bishop  of  Antioch ;  so  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
mentions  also  not  a  word  of  Peter  as  the  founder  of  that 
church,  or  as  the  first  bishop  at  Rome. 

This  passage  is  indeed  quoted  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  •*  Not  as  Peter  and  Paul  do  I  command  you ;  they 
were  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  one  of  the  least and 
from  this  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  Ignatius  supposes  the 
fact  of  Peter’s  abode  at  Rome.  But  this  is  most  unwar¬ 
ranted.  Ignatius,  in  using  these  words,  asks  the  Romans  to 
lay  nothing  in  the  way  of  his  execution.  “  Yet,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “  this  I  do  not  command  you,  as  Peter  and  Paul,  but 
I  only  entreat  you.”  Ignatius  wishes  here  simply  to  say ; 
I  come  to  you  not  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle  ;  and  so 
he  names  the  two  apostles  whose  activity  and  authority 
were  most  known,  especially  by  their  Epistles. 

But  higher  than  all  this  stands  the  question:  Are  the  Epis¬ 
tles  of  Ignatius  genuine  ?  Is  that,  particularly,  to  the  Ro- 
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mans  genuine  ?  And  if  it  be  genuine,  is  not  that  “  Petrus  ” 
smuggled  in,  like  so  many  other  things  of  which  criticism 
must  clear  these  Epistles  before  they  have  their  former 
shape  ?  They  can  hardly  serve  as  testimony  in  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  matter ;  least  of  all  can  that  passage,  which  in  every 
aspect  has  nothing  of  evidence  in  itself,  even  if  it  be 
genuine. 

§  25.  Justin. 

Justin’s  silence  is  still  more  remarkable.  If  any  one  may 
object,  in  respect  to  Clemens  and  Ignatius,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  speak  of  Peter’s  abode  at  Rome ;  as  to  Justin, 
this  reason  utterly  fails ;  for  he  had  the  most  urgent  cause. 
Justin  relates  in  his  Apology  (also  in  Eusebius  ii.  15),  that 
Simon  Magus  journeyed  to  Rome,  that  he  remained  there, 
wrought  wonders,  and  was  honored  by  the  Romans  (who 
regarded  him  as  a  god)  with  a  statue,  which  he  himself  had 
seen.^  As  now,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  opponents, 
the  journey  of  Peter  to  Rome  is  placed  in  connection  with  the 
abode  of  Simon,  and  indeed  so  that  Simon  was  vanquished 
by  Peter ;  as,  according  to  Eusebius’s  detailed  account,  this 
contest  against  Simon  was  precisely  the  object  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Rome  ;  ^  so,  in  case  he  knew  that  Peter  had  been  at 
Rome,  with  the  mention  of  Simon,  Justin  ought  necessarily 
to  mention  Peter  and  that  history.  His  silence  contains  the 
strongest  proof  that  Peter’s  abode  in  Rome  was  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  him,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  Justin,  the  story  of 
Simon  Magus  was  only  half-way  developed. 

§  26.  Papias. 

The  father  of  the  story  of  Peter’s  abode  at  Rome  is  Pa¬ 
pias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  whose  works  (except  a 
few  fragments  which  Eusebius  only  has  preserved)  are  lost* 
Among  these  fragments  is  also  the  passage  that  testifies  to 
Peter’s  abode  at  Rome. 

‘  He  regarded  the  image  consecrated  to  the  Sabine  god  Semo  Sangits  as  one 
the  Romans  had  set  up  to  Simo  Sanctus,  i.  e.  Magus. 

^  Eusebius,  II.  16. 
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Before  we  quote  this  passage,  we  will  premise  some 
things  as  to  Papias  himself,  by  which  his  credibility  is  illus¬ 
trated. 

He  lived  in  the  third  generation  after  the  apostles  (Euse¬ 
bius  iii.  39),  and  he  gives  himself  out  to  have  been  a  hearer 
of  their  disciples.  Jerome  makes  him  the  teacher  of  Irenasus, 
according  to  which  he  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  (Jerome,  Ep.  29).  That  John  the  teacher  of  Papias 
was  not  the  apostle,  but  the  presbyter,  Jerome  testifies  ( Cata¬ 
log.  in  Papia)j  and  Baronius  proves  it  carefully  (ad  d.  118). 

Papias,  in  respect  to  his  capacity  and  credibility  as  a 
writer,  stands  in  very  poor  repute.  Eusebius,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  our  information  about  him,  says  of  him: 
“  Papias  mediocri  admodum  ingenio.,  prceditus^  ut  ex  scriptis 
ejus  conjicere  licet (Papias  was  gifted  with  very  moderate 
talents,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  his  writings) ;  he  “  has 
communicated  many  things  from  oral  tradition,  which  in 
part  were  new  and  in  part  border  on  the  fabulous.  Here  be¬ 
longs  his  doctrine  of  the  millennial  kingdom,  an  error  to 
which  by  means  of  Papias’s  age,  he  was  also  led.^  Among 
the  evident,  we  may  say  intentional,  figments,  belongs  his 
story  of  the  daughters  of  the  apostle  Philip,  who  remained 
perpetual  virgins  and  lie  buried  at  Hierapolis :  he  had  known 
that  they  waked  up  a  dead  person.”  (Eusebius  iii.  30, 31 — 39. 
V.  24.) 

Papias  has  evidently  confounded  the  deacon  and  Evan¬ 
gelist  Philip  with  the  apostle,  of  whom  Luke  (who,  with 
Paul,  abode  in  his  house)  really  says.  Acts  21:  9,  “  he  had 
four  daughters  who  were  virgins  and  who  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy.” 

Here  ,  the  fiction  is  too  evident.  It  is  the  more  remark- 
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able  if  we  reflect  that  these  virgins,  whom  Paul  knew  as 
female  prophets  a.  d.  57,  when  they  were  already  in  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  must  have  been  living  in  a.  d.  130  to  140,  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years  later. 

1  Eusebius,  III.  39.  If  Eusebius  (III.  36)  calls  Papias  a  very  eloquent  man, 
versed  in  the  Scriptures,  this  phrase  is  not  in  the  oldest  m  inusc-ripts,  aud  Vale* 
sius  long  since  proved  it  to  be  interpolated. 
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And  yet  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  and  Clemens  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  relate  these  fables  after  Papias  (Polycrat.  apud  Euseb. 
V.  25.  Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.) ;  so  little  did  they  then 
trouble  themselves  about  criticism. 

We  now  come  to  the  passage  by  Papias.  This  runs  thus ; 
“  Tantus  autem  veritatis  fulgor  emicuit  in  mentibus  eorum 
qui  Petrum  audierunt,  ut  parum  habentes  semel  audisse,  sed 
Marcum  Petri  sectatorem,  cujus  hodie  extat  evangelium 
enixe  rogarent,  ut  doctrinae  illius  scriptum  monumentum 
apud  se  reliquerat.  Nec  prius  destiterunt,  quam  hominem 
expugnassent,  auctores  scribendi  illius  quod  secundum  Mar¬ 
cum  dicitur  evangelii  exstitissent.  Quod  quum  Petrus 
revelationem  S.  Spiritus  cognovisset^  librum  ilium  auctoritate 
sua  comprobassey  dicitur,  ut  deinceps  in  ecclesia  legeretur. 
Refertur  id  a  Clemento  in  vi.  libro  institutionum  cui  testis 
etiam  accedit  Papias,  Hierapolis  episcopus.  Porro  Marci 
mentionem  fieri  aiunt  a  Petro  in  priore  epostola  quam  Ro- 
mae  scriptam  contendunt,  idque  ipsum  Petrum  innuere  qui 
figurate  Romam  Babylonem  appellat  his  verbis.” 

We  see  that  here  is  hardly  any  passage  from  Papiasy  but 
only  a  simple  appeal  to  him ;  the  passage  itself  belongs  to 
Eusebius.  We  do  not,  by  this,  wish  to  deny  that  Eusebius 
drew  the  story  from  Papias ;  but  it  has  little  force  of  proof. 
It  sounds  too  fabulous.  Peter  must  have  been  many  years 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  yet  the  Romans  prayed  Mark  to  point 
out  his  discourses,  that  they  might  not  forget  them  once 
heard.  Mark,  without  Peter^s  knowledge,  had  compiled  his 
Gospel,  which  fact  must  have  been  first  discovered  to  Peter 
by  means  of  a  divine  revelation. 

This  sounds  fabulous  enough.  Equally  senseless  and 
wholly  fictitious  is  the  following  notice  of  Mark,  which  Eu¬ 
sebius  repeats  from  Papias. 

“  Ajebat  etiam,  inquit  Papias,  presbyter  ille  Johannes, 
Marcum  Petri  interpretem,  quaecunque  memoriae  mandave- 
rat,  diligenter  prescripsisse,  non  tamen  ordine  pertexuisse, 
quae  a  domino  aut  dicta  aut  gesta  fuerant.  Neque  enim 
ipse  dominum  audiverat,  neque  sectatus  fuerat  unquam,  sed 
cum  Petro  postea  versatus  est,  qui  pro  audientium  utilitate, 
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non  vero  ut  sermonum  Domini  historiam  contexeret  evange- 
lium  praedicabat.”  (1.  c.) 

This  is  the  judgment  of  one  who  does  not  know.  Mark’s 
Gospel  was  written  like  those  of  the  other  evangelists ;  one 
feels  that  it  is  from  an  eye-witness.  And  why  not  ?  Mark 
was  born  at  Jerusalem ;  his  family  were  familiar  with  the 
apostles ;  his  house  was  the  place  of  assembly  whither  Peter 
betook  himself  when  he  came  out  of  prison,  Acts  xii.  (Epi- 
phanius  calls  him  one  of  the  seventy-two.  Hasres.  Alog.) 
And  this  man  was  not  in  the  company  of  the  followers  of 
the  Lord,  not  an  eye-witness  of  his  miracles !  The  objec¬ 
tion  that  he  observes  no  definite  order  in  his  description,  is 
untrue ;  there  is  in  it  the  same  kind  of  order  as  in  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John,  as  any  one  can  convince  himself  by  a 
cursory  glance,  even,  into  his  Gospel.  And  now  the  folly,  too, 
that  Peter  had  approved  and  established  Mark’s  Gospel,  that 
it  might  be  read  in  public  in  the  churches.  The  book  was 
written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thence  de¬ 
rived  all  its  credibility. 

That  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the  instance  of  Peter,  at 
Rome,  and  indeed  for  the  Romans,  as  Papias  relates,  is  not 
very  probable.  Mark  wrote  in  the  Greek  language^  therefore 
plainly  not  for  the  Romans,  who  spoke  Latin ;  and  only  the 
educated  among  them,  and  strangers  from  Greece,  under¬ 
stood  the  Greek.  Besides,  the  Romish  church  maintains 
that  Mark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  how  could  he  then,  at 
the  same  time,  be  Peter’s  constant  companion  ?  Finally, 
Irenaeus  maintains,  as  is  well  known,  that  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  after  Peter’s  and  Paul’s  death  (//.era  t^v  efoSoi;),  an 
opinion  which  Baronius  has  endeavored  in  vain  to  weaken 
in  favor  of  Papias  (Bar.  ad.  a.  45). 

If  we  take  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  closely  into 
view,  it  will  soon  be  clear  enough,  that  Papias’s  testimony 
is  absolutely  of  no  weight,  and  can  be  laid  aside  as  of  no 
value.  It  transcribes  nothing  but  an  unwarranted  story  full 
of  internal  contradictions. 
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§  27.  Clemens  of  Alexandria. 

Eusebius  (vi.  14.)  cites  a  passage  from  the  last  book  of 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  entitled  Recognitiones,  in  which 
almost  in  the  same  words  which  Eusebius,  as  we  have  seen, 
attributes  to  Papias,  he  repeats  that  Mark,  the  companion  of 
Peter,  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Rome  ;  only  Clemens  varies  from 
Papias  in  this,  that  he  writes  Mark  had  imparted  to  Peter 
his  design,  but  that  the  latter  had  neither  approved  nor  re¬ 
jected  it. 

We  see  that  Clemens  merely  transcribed  from  Papias,  and 
indeed  with  not  an  exactly  true  memory;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  his  testimony  is  of  no  more  force  than  that  of  Papias. 

That  Clemens  did  transcribe  from  Papias  without  critical 
examination,  need  not  be  strange  to  us  :  how  learned  soever 
he  was  otherwise,  he  had  a  historical  credulity  which  led 
him  into  many  errors.  According  to  him,  Christ  preached 
only  one  year ;  the  apostle  Matthew  was  Zaccheus  ;  Mat¬ 
thew  never  ate  flesh ;  Paul  had  a  wife,  and  recommended 
the  Sibylline  Oracles ;  Peter  is  the  author  of  a  Revelation, 
and  of  many  discourses  from  which  he  cites  passages ;  Si¬ 
mon  heard  Peter  preach  according  to  Marcion,  wlio  lived 
under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus ;  Philip  married  his  daughter. 
He  also  holds  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians  to  be  genuine.  (Strom.  L.  1. — VH.)  We  see  that 
he  did  not  examine  with  historical  accuracy ;  his  testimony 
as  to  Peter’s  abode  in  Rome,  will  convince  no  one ;  it  is  but 
an  echo  of  Papias.”  But  we  take  higher  ground,  in  opposi. 
tion  to  his  testimony.  Though  Eusebius  ascribes  the  Re- 
cognitiones  to  Clemens,  yet  they  are  unquestionably  inter¬ 
polated.  According  to  the  extracts  which  Photius  published 
(see  Natalis  Alex.  iii.  424.  col.  2.),  they  are  so  full  of  the 
Chmstic  and  Arian  heresies,  that,  if  they  were  genuine,  Cle¬ 
mens  would  cease  to  be  a  Christian  Father.  Hence  we  have 
no  doubt  in  regarding  the  work  as  one  interpolated  for  Cle¬ 
mens  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  before  Eusebius’s  time, 
and  so  wholly  reject  the  force  of  that  testimony. 
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§  28.  Hegesippus. 

Still  less  weight  is  there  in  the  testimony  of  the  Syrian 
Hegesippus,  who  in  his  book  de  excidio  Hierosolymce,  main¬ 
tains  Peter’s  presence  in  Rome.i  This  book,  written  in  Latin, 
is  drawn  from  the  apocrypha,  and  falsely  ascribed  to  Hege¬ 
sippus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  It  proceeded  from 
the  fourth  century,  and  Baronius  and  Labbe,  in  Hegesippo, 
T.  L,  admit  this.  A  testimony  taken  from  it  is  destitute  of 
all  force.  The  passages  extracted  from  the  genuine  Hege¬ 
sippus  by  Eusebius,  make  no  mention  of  Peter  in  this 
respect. 


§  29.  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 

Of  all  the  testimonies,  that  of  Dionysius  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  without  doubt,  too,  is  the  most  striking.  For 
he  was  both  a  well-informed  and  a  sensible  man,  and  he 
lived  near  enough  to  the  times  of  the  apostles  ;  for  he  died 
about  the  year  a.  d.  178. 

He  now  writes  to  the  Romans  (Eusebius  ii.  25)  that  they 
have,  united  in  themselves,  the  seed  of  the  apostles,  sown  by 
Peter  and  Paul.  “  For  both  apostles  came  into  our  city  and 
instructed  us,  scattering  the  seed  of  evangelical  doctrine  ; 
they  at  the  same  time  went  to  Italy,  and  after  they  had  in 
like  manner  instructed  you,  died  at  the  same  time  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  death.” 

This  testimony  of  such  a  venerable  man  is  so  weighty, 
that  it  deserves  a  closer  examination.  It  comprises  three 
parts  ;  First,  that  Peter  was  in  Corinth  ;  then,  that  there 
he  met  with  Paul ;  and  thirdly,  that  both  together  went 
from  Corinth  to  Italy  and  were  put  to  death. 

If  any  one  of  these  points  is  found  to  be  untrue,  then  they 

*  Hegesippus  has  reported  from  the  Pseudo  Acts  of  Linus,  Mareellus  and 
Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  the  story  that,  as  Peter  was  leaving  Rome,  Christ  met 
him  at  the  gate,  and  to  the  question  of  Peter  where  ho  was  going,  answered  : 
“To  Rome  to  be  crucified  again.”  Et  Peter  conversus  in  ttrbem  rcdit,  Captusque 
a  persccutoribus  cruci  adjudicatur  (and  Peter  turning  about  went  back  into  the 
city,  was  taken  by  his  persecutors  and  condemned  to  the  cross). 
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all  fall ;  they  have  only  one  authority.  We  will  therefore 
see  whether  Peter  met  with  Paul  at  Corinth,  and  they  to¬ 
gether  went  to  Italy.  From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is 
seen  that  Paul  was  several  times  at  Corinth ;  but  it  is  there 
clearly  expressed  that  he  never  went  thence  into  the  West  to 
Italy ;  but  only  that  he  travelled  back  to  the  East.  Thus, 
Acts  18:  18,  he  went  from  Corinth,  through  Cenchrea,  by 
ship,  to  Asia  ;  20: 1  etc.  he  came  from  Macedonia  to  Greece, 
but  after  three  months  he  travelled  again,  through  Macedo¬ 
nia,  to  the  East,  and  then  again  to  Jerusalem,  whence  he 
came  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  In  this  period,  therefore,  from 
A.  D.  56  and  57,  Peter  could  not  have  so  met  with  Paul  at 
Corinth,  because  Paul  never  did  travel  thence  to  Italy. 

Paul  made  his  first  journey  to  Italy,  not  through  Corinth, 
but  as  a  prisoner,  by  ship,  along  by  Crete  and  Malta,  where 
they  were  driven  by  a  storm,  and  to  Sicily.  (Acts,  chaps, 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.)  On  this  journey,  also,  Paul  certainly  had 
not  Peter  for  a  companion. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  suppose  this  journey  of  Paul 
from  Corinth  to  Italy  occurred  a.  d.  65  or  66,  and  that  he 
made  it  with  Peter  whom  he  met  at  Corinth.  But  possible 
as  such  a  journey  is,  in  itself  considered,  there  is  much  that 
stands  opposed  to  it. 

1.  Had  Peter  been  in  Corinth,  he  would,  like  Paul,  have 
preached  the  gospel  here ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  Clemens  of 
Rome,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  one  hundred  years 
before  Dionysius,  and,  on  this  supposition,  hardly  ten  years 
after  Peter  was  in  Corinth,  says  nothing  at  all  about  it  ? 
This  silence,  in  case  Peter  was  at  Corinth,  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  Clemens  must  have  spoken  of  it.  For  he  points  the 
Corinthians  to  all  the  holy  authorities,  that  they  should 
leave  off  their  dissensions  ;  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  saints,  to  Paul’s  exhortations,  to  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tles  to  them.  Would  he  have  passed  over  Peter,  had  he 
with  Paul  founded  the  church  of  Corinth  and  preached  the 
gospel  in  it  ?  Ought  he  to  forget  him,  his  own  pretended 
teacher  and  friend^  from  whom  he  must  have  received  the 
episcopal  dignity  at  Rome  ? 
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2.  It  appears  as  if  Paul  had  not  travelled  at  all  from  Cor¬ 
inth  to  Italy.  He  writes  to  Titus,  that  he  intended  to 
remain  the  winter  in  Nicopolis  (in  Acarnania)  and  wait  for 
him.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  had  shipped  from  there 
(Nicopolis)  to  Italy. 

3.  Dionysius  is  the  only  one  who  speaks  of  this  abode  of 
Peter  in  Corinth,  and  of  his  journey  to  Italy  from  Corinth 
with  Paul ;  no  one  of  the  Fathers,  no  one  of  the  apocryphas, 
mentions  anything  of  it. 

But  that  Dionysius  has  reported  this  erroneous  story, 
ought  not  to  excite  surprise.  In  his  time,  the  oldest  churches 
everywhere  were  striving  to  deduce  their  origin  from  the 
most  famous  of  the  apostles.  Had  the  Romans  drawn  Peter 
to  Rome  and  associated  him  with  Paul,  Corinth  did  not  wish 
to  Tae  left  behind ;  it  does  the  same  thing.  But  the  story 
found  the  easier  reception,  as  we  see,  from  First  Corinthi¬ 
ans  ;  there  really  had  been  followers  of  Peter  at  Corinth,  who 
had  likewise  formed  a  party  there.  Hence  it  was  easily 
concluded  that  Peter  himself  had  preached  the  gospel  at  Cor¬ 
inth.  The  journey  with  Paul  was  thus  readily  added  to  it 
of  itself. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  it  may  now  be  easily 
decided,^  that  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  deserves  little  credit. 
But  were  it  credible  and  certainy  it  would  hence  followy  that 
Peter  did  not  come  to  Rome  before  a.  d.  66,  and  as  he  was  soon 
after  put  to  death  therey  he  had  not  been  there  above  one  year* 
With  this,  therefore,  all  those  stories  about  the  founding  of 
the  church  of  Rome  by  Peter,  of  his  bishopric  there,  tumbles 
to  ruin  of  themselves. 

§  30.  Caius. 

Caius  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome  under  pope  Zephyrinus, 
about  A.  D.  200.  He  wrote  his  StaXifet?  against  the  Monta- 
nist  Prochis,  in  which  he  says,  according  to  the  fragment 
from  his  writings  transmitted  to  us  by  Eusebius  :  “  I  can 
show  you  the  monuments  (Trophaen)  of  the  apostles;  for 
when  you  go  out  to  the  Vatican,  or  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  you 
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will  find  the  same  monuments  of  those  who  have  founded 
this  church.”  (Eusebius  ii.  25.) 

If  we  suppose  this  testimony  to  be  authentic,  it  proves 
nothing  at  all.  The  monuments  (or  trophies)  may  signify 
graves  ;  but  who  says  that  these  “  monuments  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  ”  were  the  graves  of  Peter  and  Paul  ?  Those  men  are 
called  Apostles,  in  the  holy  Scriptures  and  by  the  Fathers, 
not  only  who  were  the  Apostles  specially,  but  likewise  their 
pupils  and  followers.  Thus  Luke,  Acts  14:  13,  names  Bar¬ 
nabas  an  apostle ;  so  Paul  often  calls  Titus,  Timothy,  Silas, 
etc.,  his  fellow  apostles ;  so  Clemens  of  Rome  is  called  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Caius, 
an  apostle.  (Stromata  iv.  17.)  Among  the  apostles,  also,  to 
whose  graves  Caius  points,  we  may  properly  understand  those 
of  Paul  and  many  of  his  companions  who,  with  him,  founded 
the  church  at  Rome,  and  who  died  there  with  him,  or  after 
him,  in  the  faith.  The  addition  that  they  were  the  graves  of 
those  who  founded  the  church  of  Rome,  necessarily  points  to 
this  interpretation ;  while  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
the  holy  Scriptures,  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  founded  by 
Paul  and  his  disciples,  but  in  no  wise  by  Peter  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Even  if  we  receive  Dionysius’s  testimony  as  true, 
Peter  was  at  the  utmost  only  a  year  in  Rome,  at  a  time 
when  the  Roman  church  needed  no  more  founding  by  him. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  testimony  of  Caius  a  little  closer,  it 
is  evidently  untenable  from  internal  grounds.  Whether 
those  monuments  signify  si^ns  of  victory  or  graves;  yet  it  is 
improbable  that  at  the  Vatican,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios^ 
that  is,  in  the  way  to  Ostia  on  the  public  road^  there  were 
the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and  decorated  with  inscriptions, 
at  a  time  when  the  persecutions  raged.,  when  the  populace  often 
destroyed  Christian  churches  as  soon  as  they  discovered  them, 
and  left  nothing  uninjured  which  was  holy  to  them ;  at  a 
time  when  the  emperor  and  his  officers  commanded  every 
one  to  blot  out  the  Christian  name. 
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§  31.  Tertullian. 

We  see  that  Tertullian  read  the  apocryphas  and  believed 
in  them  ;  his  accounts  of  the  apostles  are  drawn  from  them. 
Probably  the  apocryphas  of  “  Linus,”  “  Marcellus,”  and  of 
the  “  Areopagite,”  which  are  too  affecting  and  too  pleasing 
not  to  have  found  great  applause  with  the  Fathers,  made 
their  appearance  at  that  time. 

Tertullian  mentions  that  Peter  baptized  in  the  Tiber  (de 
baptismo,  c.  4.) ;  and  there,  he  says,  Peter  was  crucified. 
(Scorpiee,  c.  ult.  De  prescriptione,  c.  36.)  This  story,  no 
doubt,  was  formed  on  John  21: 18  as  its  basis. 

No  Father  of  the  church,  before  him,  had  related  these 
things ;  Tertullian  is  the  first.  But  Tertullian  deserves  little 
faith  in  this  matter;  we  see  that  he  drew  from  poor  authori¬ 
ties,  and  from  apocryphal  stories  and  tales.  We  place  little 
weight  on  it,  when  he  maintains  that  Peter  had  consecrated 
Clemens  as  his  successor,  though  all  other  authorities  specify 
Linus.  This  difference  merely  shows  how  uncertain,  how 
wavering,  and  contradictory  already,  at  that  time,  were  the 
traditions  of  the  primitive  period  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  what  renders  Tertullian’s  veracity,  as  to  this  account 
of  Peter,  wholly  suspicious,  is,  that  he  relates  also  that  John 
the  apostle  had  likewise  been  at  Rome;  that  Nero  cast  him 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  ;  and,  when  he  remained  un¬ 
harmed,  banished  him  to  an  island  (de  prescriptione,  c.  36). 
Jerome  says  of  this  report :  “  Tertullian  reports  that  John 
was  cast,  by  Nero,  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  and  came 
out  purer  and  stronger  than  he  was  before  ”  (in  Jovin.  L.  i). 

That  is  something  entirely  new :  none  of  the  Fathers  had 
before  mentioned  it;  hardly  any  transcribed  it  after  him; 
and  Jerome  gives  it  only  as  a  statement  of  Tertullian,  which 
*  he  doubtless  had  drawn  solely  from  the  book  of  the  pseudo- 
Prochorus  of  the  life  of  John. 

That  John  was  at  Rome,  that  he  there  suffered  martyrdom, 
is  plainly  a  fiction.  If  it  were  not,  then  would  Papias,  Poly¬ 
carp,  Irenaeus,  especially  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  brings 
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forward  so  many  particulars  from  the  life  of  the  apostle, 
have  surely  not  been  silent  as  to  this;  and  particularly 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  196),  in  his  contest  with  the 
Romish  bishop  Victor  respecting  the  paschal  feast,  could 
not  have  passed  over  this  event  of  John’s  life,  if  it  was  a  fact. 

Tertullian’s  account  of  John’s  abode  at  Rome,  is  therefore 
a  fiction.  This  the  Romish  church  also  has  seen,  which 
never  received  it,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  not  failed  to  do ; 
because  thereby  a  new  weight  would  have  been  added  to 
their  authority. 

As,  now,  Tertullian  places  together  the  account  of  Peter’s 
and  John’s  presence  at  Rome ;  and  since  the  latter  is  found 
to  be  untrue,  we  may  also  set  aside  as  false  the  former, 
which  absolutely  has  no  better  foundation. 

§  32.  Irencms  (about  a.  d.  200). 

IrensBus  says,  plainly  enough,  that  Peter  and  Paul  founded 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  they  made  Linus  the  first 
bishop  of  the  same. 

How  great  soever  may  be  the  authority  of  Irenaeus  as  a 
teacher  in  the  church,  in  matters  of  this  kind  he  is  to  be  used 
with  caution.  He  is  often  inconsiderate,  and  credulous. 
When  he  maintains  (lii.  39)  that  Christ  died  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ol(i ;  when  he  says 
that  all  the  Elders  testify  to  this,  and  that  the  apostle  John 
delivered  it  to  them,  the  historic  credibility  of  the  man  is 
greatly  lowered. 

If  we  look  at  his  testimony  as  to  Peter,  the  opinion  that 
Peter  with  Paul  founded  and  built  up  the  church  of  Rome,  is 
so  erroneous,  that  it  wholly  contradicts  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  according  to  which,  as  we 
have  proved  above,  this  took  place  only  through  Paul  and 
his  disciples.  Why  should  we  not  suppose  that  Irenaeus  • 
drew  these  erroneous  reports  from  Papias,  from  whom  he 
took  the  fable  of  the  thousand  years’  kingdom  ? 

Not  less  inadmissible  is  it,  that  the  apostles  made  Linus 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Romish  church ;  as  it  is  proved,  from 
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numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  apostles  set  at  the 
head  of  the  churches  founded  by  them  not  a  single  bishop, 
but  several  elders,,  as  bishpps,  i.  e.  overseers,  as  we  have  fully 
proved  in  our  book  respecting  the  primacy  of  the  Romish 
bishops,  in  the  last  chapter.' 

It  is ’therefore  evident  how  little  Irenaeus’s  testimony 
amounts  to. 


§  33.  Origen  {about  a.  d.  252). 

The  further  the  time  advances,  so  much  the  more  the 
Romish  story  of  Peter  is  enlarged,  and  so  much  the  more  the 
apocryphal  points  of  it  stick  out.  Has  Tertullian  reported 
that  Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome,  so  Eusebius  already 
relates  (L.  iii.  c.  1.),  from  Origen,  that  Peter  at  the  end  of 
his  life  (eVl  reXet)  came  to  Rome  and  was  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards.  We  see  the  passio  Petri  of  the  pseudo- 
Linus  had  already  gained  an  important  publicity. 

Besides,  it  appears  from  this  passage  how  much  Eusebius 
contradicts  himself,  who,  in  his  Chronicoh  and  in  his  Church 
History  maintains  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  in  the  second 
year  of  Claudius;  but  here,  according  to  Origen’s  state¬ 
ment,  this  journey  is  put  off  to  the  end  of  the  Apostle’s  life ; 
while  Lactantius,  who  lived  not  long  after  Origen,  places 
Peter’s  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  thus  increases  the  discordance  of  the  opinions. 


§  34. 

After  Origen,  the  story  of  Peter,  upheld  by  the  apocryphas 
and  spun  out  into  a  complete  legend,  even  in  ^the  minutest 
details,  continually  acquired  more  and  more  life,  definiteness, 
and  extent.  It  now  soon  became  predominant  in  the  whole 
church,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Romans,  since 
they  saw  how  important  to  them  this  story  was,  provided 
also  for  a  tomb  of  Peter. 


•  1  See  Notes,  etc,,  at  the  end.  —  Tr. 
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For,  as  we  have  said,  the  story  was  now  soon  of  impor¬ 
tance  ;  the  Romans  grounded  on  it  their  primacy.  The 
Romish  church,  according  to  the  economy  of  the  empire, 
was  the  first  in  rank ;  next  to  it  followed  that  of  Alexandria ; 
then  that  of  Antioch.  Now,  indeed,  must  the  higher  princi¬ 
pality  {potior  principalitas)  of  the  founding  come  dn.  So 
they  made  out  a  cathedra  Petri  (see  of  Peter),  the  prince  of 
the  apostles.  Irenaeus  names  Peter  and  Paul  as  the  founders 
of  the  Romish  church :  he  does  not  say  that  they  were  bishops 
at  Rome  ;  they,  as  he  supposes,  had  made  Linus  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome. 

How  different  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
Then  Paul  is  already  shoved  aside ;  then  Peter  is  already 
made  the  first  Romish  bishop;  then  Stephanus  seeks  to 
sustain,  against  Cyprian,  a  primacy  from  the  succession  of 
Peter  {ex  successione  Petri)  ;  then  he  already  maintains 
that  the  Romish  see  is  “  Peter’s  see,  the  principal  chair 
whence  sacerdotal  unity  takes  its  rise”  (sedes  Petri,  cathe¬ 
dra  principalis,  unde  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  sit). 

And  that  merely  was  empty  stuff,  a  patch  from  the  story 
of  Peter  fastened  on  the  pure  robe  of  evangelical  tradition. 
Now  the  legend  rooted  itself  firmer  continually ;  it  became 
the  sustainer  of  the  primacy ;  in  the  fifth  century,  and  not 
before,  the  popes,  as  an  emanation  of  their  successio  Petri, 
gave  it  authority  in  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon. 
Later,  when  the  primacy  was  immovably  founded,  they  boldly 
drew  the  reverse  conclusion :  Because  the  Romish  church 
had  the  primacy,  therefore  Peter  must  have  been  at  Rome. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  with  Origen,  who  reaches  into  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century,  our  series  of  the  witnesses ;  be¬ 
cause  all  that  follow  are  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  given  and  expressed  anew  on  his  authority.  When 
Baronius,  in  order  to  put  the  best  face  on  his  cause,  says 
that  the  whole  of  Christian  Antiquity  believed  in  Peter’s 
abode  at  Rome,  and  names  fifty  Fathers,  up  to  within  the 
sixth  century,  this  gives  to  his  cause  a  fair  show ;  he  might 
spare  four-tenths  of  those  names.  His  proof  is  exactly  like 
that  which  Natalis  Alexander  uses  in  order  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
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§  35.  Rise  of  the  legend  of  Peter. 

We  have  already  remarked  above,  that  the  church,  too, 
has  had  her  time  of  fables ;  then  the  apocryphas  shot  forth 
like  toad-stools  ;  then  writings  were  interpolated  to  the 
Saviour,  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Apostles ;  then  the  Acta 
and  Passiones,  the  Recognitiones,  Constitutiones,  Canones  of 
the  same  were  invented.  The  period  of  these  fictions  be¬ 
longs  to  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  it  coincides 
with  that  in  which  the  witnesses  above  quoted  lived.  Their 
testimony  is  therefore,  and  so  continues,  very  suspicious; 
the  silence  of  the  older  witnesses,  as  Clemens  of  Rome,  Jus¬ 
tin,  etc.,  has  much  more  weight.  The  silence  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Paul’s  and  Peter’s  Epistles,  completely  de¬ 
stroys  the  whole  force  of  those  witnesses. 

It  is  interesting,  now,  to  examine  how  this  story  of  Peter’s 
abode  at  Rome  was  formed.  We  will  here  briefly  put  it 
together. 

These  stories  are  formed  where,  in  the  history,  there  are 
large  gaps  ;  there  they  thrust  in  themselves,  often  being  con¬ 
nected  to  most  insignificant  points,  and  frequently  without 
the  slightest  supports.  They  are  produced  so  much  the 
easier,  the  more  interest  is  brought  into  play.  Thus  origi¬ 
nated  the  story  of  Peter. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  only  touches  some  prominent 
points  of  his  life ;  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  his  own  Epistles,  the 
writings  of  the  oldest  Fathers,  are  almost  without  any 
notice  respecting  him.  This  unoccupied  soil  the  story  tool^ 
possession  of.  How  it  grew  by  cultivation,  the  Passiones 
of  Linus  and  of  the  Areopagite,  the  Acta  Marcelli^  and  the 
writings  of  Prochorus,  bear  witness. 

Now,  too,  interest  was  not  wanting.  Many  churches 
sought  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  most  famous  apostles : 
these  were  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Paul.  But  Jerusalem 
only  could  lay  claim  to  James  :  he  was  ever  there  ;  so  there 
remained  only  three  others.  How  they  vied  with  each  other 
for  them !  Then  Antioch  and  Corinth  laid  claim  to  Peter 
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and  Paul ;  Rome,  to  both  of  these  and  also  to  John.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  pseudo-Prochorus  wrote  his  books  solely  to  trans¬ 
plant  John  to  Rome. 

With  the  oldest  Fathers,  Peter  was  not  at  all  regarded  as 
the  primate  of  the  apostles,  the  head  of  the  church.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “  Galatians,”  Peter,  James,  and  John  were 
the  piUar-apostles,  the  pillars  of  the  church.  At  that  time, 
certainly,  no  supremacy  had  yet  entered  into  the  church. 
In  proportion  as  these  distinctions  were  formed,  ascending 
from  the  bishops,  metropolitans,  up  to  the  primate  and 
patriarch,  also  the  idea  was  developed  that  there  was^  too^  a 
precedence  among  the  apostles ;  and,  finally,  they  made  Pe¬ 
ter  their  head  and  leader.  At  the  same  time  were  likewise 


formed  the  patriarchal  sees  ;  and  the  three  first  cities  of  the 
empire,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  laid  claim  to  them. 
Now  they  all  three  strove  to  secure  Peter  as  their  founder. 
Paul,  who  is  the  well-established  founder,  from  among  the 
apostles,  of  the  churches  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  was  no  longer 
found  sufficient ;  they  sought  to  lay  claim  to  Peter.  And 
as,  now,  Rome  had  gained  the  first  position  in  the  church,  so 
Peter  must  be  secured,  /car  for  Rome ;  he  must  be 

placed  there,  at  whatever  cost.  With  this  story  they  filled 
the  gaps  in  Peter’s  history. 

A  connecting  point,  too,  was  found :  Peter’s  First  Epis¬ 
tle  is  dated  from  Babylon.  This  Babylon,  now,  must  be 
Rome  ;  John  had  called  it  so,  too,  in  the  Apocalypse.  They 
believed  they  now  had  firm  bottom.  The  story  grew,  spread 
itself  out  into  details ;  then,  Peter  soon  became  bishop  of 
Rome ;  that  an  occasion  might  not  be  wanting,  he  came 


there,  under  Claudius,  a.  d.  42,  in  order  to  vanquish  Simon 


MaguSy  and  all  sorts  of  rarities  besides. 


§  36.  An  objection. 

It  is  said  that  there  must  yet,  necessarily,  have  been  a  fact 
lying  at  the  bottom,  for  the  manifold  and  diverse  stories 
respecting  Peter’s  journey  to  Rome,  his  abode,  bishopric, 
suffering  and  death  there  ;  and  that  it  must  be  that  Petery  at 
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leasts  was  in  Rome.  Without  this  fact,  these  stories  could 
by  no  means  have  been  formed  or  established. 

But  it  is  not  so :  thousands  of  stories  have  been  formed 
and  established  without  any  historical  foundation.  Pro- 
chorus  gives  us  an  account,  and  in  full  details,  of  John’s  life 
and  acts  at  Rome :  that  he  was  there  thrown  into  a  caldron 
of  boiling  oil  and  remained  uninjured.  Tertullian  believed 
it  all,  and  transcribed  it ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  has 
been  transferred  to  the  breviary.  And  yet  it  is  a  fable : 
John  never  was  in  Rome. 

We  see  how  stories  are  often  formed  of  mere  air  : 
Peter  must  have  met  with  Simon  at  Rome  and  fought 
with  him.  The  apocryphas  relate  it  in  details  ;  Justin  says, 
also,  that  the  Romans  erected  a  statue  to  Simon ;  he  had, 
himself,  seen  it.  He  read  the  inscription  :  Semoni  Sango  deo 
fidioj  i.  e.  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  god  Semo  Sancus 
or  Sangus,  and  he  made  out  of  it,  Simoni  Sancto ;  and  the 
story  was  fabricated  seventy  years  after  the  event.^  As  Jus¬ 
tin  was  a  credible  author,  so  he  was  believed  without  any 
doubt ;  the  story  had  gained  for  itself  a  firm  footing.^  Soon 
they  went  further  than  Justin :  they  now  made  Peter  come 
to  Rome  on  purpose  to  fight  with  Simon.  The  origin  of  this 
story,  as  it  happens,  can  be  shown  :  Suetonius  relates,  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Nero,  that  a  certain  Icarus  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  fly,  publicly,  but  that  he  was  dashed  down  the 
Suggestus  of  Nero  and  broken  to  pieces.  This,  now,  must 
have  been  Simon  (Baron,  ad.  a.  44  n.  34.) :  the  statue  puts 
it  beyond  doubt.  But  how  was  it  possible  that  the  Romans 
had  erected  a  statue  to  Simon,  who  came  to  his  death  so 
miserably,  and  not  to  Peter  his  conqueror  ?  of  this  they  are 
silent.  Credat  Judceus  Apella.  Valesius  felt  just  so. 

The  Apostle  Philip,  with  his  four  daughters,  must  have 
been  buried  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia :  Papias,  the  bishop  of 

’  This  pillar  with  the  inscription  was  found  under  Gregory  XIII.,  on  an  island 
in  the  Tiber. 

2  Rigaltius,  in  his  Notes  to  Tertnllian’s  Apology  (after  the  Notes  to  Cyprian), 
Petavius  in  hams,  IMcnnndr.  N.  5,  and  especially  Valesius  in  his  Notes  to  Euse¬ 
bius,  II.  B,  have  together  with  Pagi  discovered  this  blunder  and  the  consequences 
drawn  from  it. 

9» 
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that  city,  relates  it ;  he  had  known  the  daughters ;  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  related  this  after  Papias  ;  and  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  believed.  And  yet  Papias  either  invented  it,  or 
allowed  himself  to  be  somehow  imposed  on.  He  had  con¬ 
founded  the  deacon  and  evangelist  Philip,  of  whom  Paul 
speaks,  with  the  Apostle  Philip,  and  placed  the  latter,  who 
lived  at  Ccesarea^  at  Hierapolis. 

Since  in  general,  in  spite  of  historical  probability,  so 
much  that  is  untrue  has  been  fastened  into  the  story  of 
Peter  —  as  Peter’s  journey  to  Rome  in  the  second  year  of 
Claudius  ;  his  contest  with  Simon  Magus;  his  journey  back 
to  Jerusalem ;  his  bishopric  in  Antioch  and  in  Rome ;  his 
travels  to  Britain ;  his  execution  together  with  Paul,  etc.  — 
there  is  nothing  against  regarding  the  ivhole  story  as  of  no 
higher  value  than  its  parts. 


§  37.  The  contradictions  of  the  opposers. 

Nothing  more  proves  the  falsehood  of  the  story  of  Peter, 
than  the  numberless  discrepancies  with  which  it  is  pro¬ 
pounded.  Eusebius  makes  Peter  come  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius  ;  then  he  relates,  according  to  Ori- 
gen,  that  he  came  to  his  death  there.  According  to  Lactan- 
tius,  this  arrival  occurred  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  indeed 
in  his  first  year,  according  to  the  Liber  pontificalis,  which  is 
falsely  ascribed  to  pope  Danaus.  According  to  Eutychius 
of  Alexandria  (in  originib.),  Peter’s  death  was  in  a.  d.  54 ; 
according  to  Onuphrius,  he  reached  Rome  a.  d.  69 ;  the 
pseudo- Servius  Dexter  places  his  arrival  in  a.  d.  66.  The 
Chronicon  of  Alexandria  assures  us  that  he  did  not  go  from 
Palestine  before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  the  variations  of  the  apocryphas.  And  now  for  the 
other  peculiarities  which  are  drawn  from  this. 

Thus,  according  to  Metaphrastes,  Peter  went  into  Spain 
as  vicegerent  of  Christ.  From  Antioch  he  brings  thither  an 
image  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  is  now  worshipped  as 
the  Virgin  of  Atocher,  i.  e.  Antioch,  at  Madrid.  There  he 
left  Epenetus  behind  as  bishop  at  Sexifirmum  in  Baetica, 
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and  travelled,  in  company  with  Marcellus,  Eugenius,  etc.,  to 
Africa  and  Egypt.  Then  the  Maronite  Abraham  Echel- 
lensis  knew  accurately  the  places  he  touched  at  in  Sicily 
and  Italy,  and  the  bishops  he  appointed  there.  Then  Leo 
Allatius  and  Baronius  are  clearly  informed  that  Peter,  as  a 
commander  with  a  great  retinue,  marched  through  the 
whole  earth  to  exercise  everywhere  his  office  of  pope.  And 
while,  according  to  Dionysius,  Peter  came  with  Paul  to 
Rome,  through  Corinth,  these  writers  know,  that  they  met 
each  other  there  from  wholly  dijferent  regions  of  the  world. 

But  enough  of  these  contradictions,  which  form  such  a 
confused  snarl  that  hundreds  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ultra- 
montanists,  up  to  this  day,  have  not  been  able  to  disen¬ 
tangle  it.  When  those  pretended  learned  and  famous  men, 
Baronius,  Allatius,  Abraham  Echellensis,  and  Natalis,  with¬ 
out  any  exercise  of  criticism  and  selection,  transcribe  writ¬ 
ings  like  those  of  a  Metaphrastes,  Flavius  Dexter ;  when 
they  have  recourse  to  the  most  stale  hypotheses  in  order  to 
bring  light  into  this  darkness,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
civilization  of  the  present  century  to  wish  longer  to  busy 
ourselves  with  them. 


§  38.  Conclusion, 

We  will  now,  very  briefly,  sum  up  the  results  of  our  in¬ 
vestigation. 

1.  That  Peter  was  bishop  at  Antioch,  seven  years,  is  a 
fable. 

2.  It  is  a  fable,  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  second  year 
of  Claudius,  i.  e.  in  a.  d.  42,  and  was  bishop  there  twenty- 
five  years. 

3.  Peter  was  not  in  Rome  in  a.  d.  42 ;  nor  in  a.  d.  44,  45, 
and  46  ;  he  was  not  there  in  a.  d.  53  and  54  ;  he  was  not 
there  in  a.  d.  58  ;  he  was  not  there  from  a.  d.  61  to  63  ;  he 
was  not  there  in  a.  d.  65  and  66  ;  therefore  he  probably  never 
was  there. 

4.  The  church  at  Rome  was  not  founded  by  Peter ;  its 
foundation  belongs  solely  to  Paul  and  his  followers  ;  Peter 
had  no  part  in  it. 
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5.  The  holy  Scriptures  contain  not  only  no  testimonies  of 
Peter’s  abode  at  Rome,  but  they  clearly  show  the  contrary. 

6.  Testimonies  for  Peter’s  abode  in  Rome  are  to  be  found 
only  in  tradition.  Yet  the  two  oldest  and  most  important 
of  the  Fathers,  Clemens  of  Rome  and  Justin,  are  silent,  not 
only  as  to  that  abode,  but  they  contain  statements  which 
contradict  it. 

7.  The  testimonies  which  seem  to  contain  that  abode 
stand  in  the  worst  contradiction  to  each  other,  and  bear  the 
stamp  of  incredibility  on  their  front :  their  authorities  are  the 
apocryphas. 

8.  Precisely  the  most  important  and  the  most  credible  of 
these  testimonies,  that  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  places  Pe¬ 
ter’s  arrival  at  Rome  not  before  a.  d.  66  ;  and,  if  he  is  to  be 
believed,  proves  that  Peter  was  not  there  above  one  year ; 
therefore,  neither  had  he  founded  the  church  of  Rome,  nor 
was  its  bishop. 

These,  now,  are  the  results  of  our  investigation,  which  we 
lay  before  a  public  capable  of  judging,  for  a  considerate  and 
serious  examination.  Though  the  proofs  which  we  have 
brought  together  for  our  view,  from  the  most  important  and 
surest  authorities  —  from  the  holy  Scriptures  —  are  strong 
enough  to  smite  to  the  ground  the  arguments  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents,  which  are  drawn  solely  from  the  apocryphas  and  the 
most  untrustworthy  accounts  of  the  Fathers ;  yet  we  will 
not  run  into  the  faults  of  those  opponents,  and  set  down  our 
view  as  that  which  is  the  only  true  one.  We  may  grant  that 
Peter  might  have  been  at  Rome  ;  it  is  possible  that  he  was 
there  about  a.  d.  65  or  66.  When  Paul  wrote  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  from  his  second  imprisonment,  he  was 
not  yet  there  ;  but  in  the  interval  tvhich  occurs  after  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  Epistle^  shortly  before  Paul’s  execution,  he 
might  have  come  there :  this  view  at  least  clashes  with  no 
statement  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  But  he  did  not  come,  to¬ 
gether  with  Paul,  as  Dionysius  reports  ;  he  was  not  bishop 
of  Rome  ;  he  had  not  founded  this  church  ;  he  then  merely 
died  in  Rome,  as  Eusebius  indeed  reports  after  Origen. 
But  this,  now,  only  remains  forever  nothing  but  an  hypothe¬ 
sis  ;  it  cannot  be  proved ;  it  is  only  possible. 
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Hence  we  conclude,  that  in  spite  of  the  possible  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  hypothesis,  the  opposite  also  is  the  probable ; 
yea,  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  and  that  we  cannot  find 
fault  with  a  Protestant,  when,  relying  on  the  proofs  which 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  oldest  Fathers,  Clemens  of  Rome 
and  Justin  present,  he  holds  the  abode  of  Peter  at  Rome  and 
all  connected  with  it,  for  a  tale  drawn  from  the  apocryphas. 
Thus  much  is  certain  :  that  no  one  of  the  arguments  which 
can  be  opposed  to  him  has  so  much  weight  that  he  is  morally 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  story  as  truth.  Peter’s  abode  at 
Rome  CAN  never  be  proved  ;  neither,  therefore,  can  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  the  Romish  churchy  based  on  it.,  be  so. 

The  question  whether  Peter  was  at  Rome,  is  the  question 
respecting  the  life  or  death  of  the  primacy.  Granting,  too, 
that  Peter  himself  even  held  a  primacy  on  account  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  character,  of  what  avail  is  that  to  the  Romish  bishops  ? 
For  now  arises  the  questions:  Was  Peter  at  Rome?  was 
he  the  first  bishop  ?  —  are  the  Romish  bishops  yet  his  suc¬ 
cessors  ?  If  this  cannot  be  proved,  decisively  and  beyond  a 
doubt,  then 'his  primacy  cannot  be  proved. 

But  the  question  whether  Peter  was  at  Rome,  is  a  purely 
historical  one.  As  it  is  not  affirmed  by  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  nor  by  an  infallible  decision  of  general 
councils  —  which,  moreover,  cannot  decide  infallibly  on  facts 
aside  from  the  Bible  ;  so  it  belongs  exclusively  to  historical 
investigation,  and  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  question  whether, 
for  example,  Alexander  was  ever  in  India  or  Italy.  History 
will  never  be  withheld  or  restricted  by  the  hierarchy  nor  the  pre¬ 
tended  Romish  infallibility  in  her  investigations,  nor  allow  the 
answer  to  be  prescribed,  as  to  the  story  of  Peter,  by  dictatorial 
authority  and  before  all  examination  ;  but  not  caring  for  the 
dogmas  of  the  Romish  court,  will  take  her  course,  perfect  her 
researches,  and  maintain  the  freedom  which  is  due  to  science. 
Though  Rome  by  her  own  hand,  or  her  councils  ruled  by  her, 
and  to  which  there  were  wanting  knowledge  and  skill  to  set 
in  order  investigations,’  by  violence  force  the  story  of  Peter 


*  Tliat,  alas,  these  have  often  been  wanting  to  them,  the  management  of  the 
false  decretals  abundantly  proves.  Had  there  been,  too,  in  the  Catholic  church. 
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into  the  rank  of  an  historic  event ;  though  she  has  filled  the 
Index  with  writings  which  maintain  the  contrary ;  these 
means  are  no  longer  of  avail  at  the  present  day.  Science 
will  not,  cannot,  be  prevented  from  examining  that  story,  and 
she  has  freedom  enough,  likewise,  to  express  this  result 
through  the  lips  of  a  Catholic,  That  such  a  point  has  been 
reached,  is  an  immeasurable  gain.  The  Catholic  church  will 
be  delivered  from  the  Romish  vicegerency  of  Christ.,  and  the 
absolute  sovereignty  deduced  therefrom,  whenever  history, 
in  her,  attains  to  free  power.  To  this  power  must  Rome, 
some  time,  yield. 


§  39.  Additional  Notes,  by  the  Translator. 

There  are  several  points  which  perhaps  did  not  occur  to 
the  author  of  the  Treatise,  or  to  which  at  least  he  has  not 
alluded,  that  might  still  further  strengthen  his  argument,  in 
its  different  parts  ;  some  of  them  we  will  briefly  state. 

1.  On  the  supposition  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Antioch, 
as  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  at  t^e  time  they 
state,  the  question  may  be  asked  :  Why  should  Barnabas  go 
after  Paul,  to  Tarsus  ?  Paul  was  a  recent  convert,  at  least 
in  comparison  with  Peter ;  and  it  was  a  most  strange  course 
to  take,  to  go  after  him,  when  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  as 
they  say,  had  already  taken  charge  of  this  church.  Luke 
does  not  say  it  was  at  Peter’s  suggestion,  as  he  must 
have  done,  if  Peter  had  been  there  and  found  it  necessary  to 
summon  in  such  aid.  Besides,  Paul  expressly  states,  in 
Gal.  1 : 18,  that  his  first  visit  to  Peter  was  at  Jerusalem,  and 
this,  we  see  in  Acts  xi.  and  xii.,  was  at  the  time  of  Peter’s 
imprisonment  by  Herod.  On  this  visit  he  was  accompanied 
by  Barnabas.  Our  author  places  it  in  a.  d.  45. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  gratuitous  assertion  that  Peter  came  to  it  from  Rome, 
made  by  Romish  writers,  it  may  further  be  said,  the  suppo- 

thc  disposition  for  scientific  criticism,  and  a  general  state  of  learning,  that  patch- 
work  could  never  have  attained  to  a  canonical  value  and  an  authority  of  the 
primitive  church. 
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sition  is  contrary  to  fact ;  because  Peter’s  argument  respect¬ 
ing  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  Gentiles  (Acts  15:  7,  etc.), 
does  not  mention  Rome,  as  he  would  probably  have  done, 
had  he  just  come  from  that  capital  of  the  world.  Could  he 
have  stated  that,  as  they  knew,  he  had  organized  a  church 
there  of  Gentiles  —  for  the  names  of  the  persons  in  the  church 
of  Rome  (see  Rom.  xxvi.)  were  of  such,  and,  from  Acts  xviii., 
the  Jews  there  were  ignorant  of  the  gospel  when  Paul  ar¬ 
rived  there  long  after  —  could  Peter  have  quoted  this  case, 
striking  and  decisive  as  it  must  have  been,  he  would  have 
done  so.  Instead  of  which  he  evidently  points  the  council 
to  his  visit  to  Cornelius  and  his  former  vindication  on  that 
occasion.  He  says,  Acts  15:  7,  “  ye  know  that  a  good  while 
ago^’  {a<f}  vuiepSiv  afy^aicov  —  a  stronger  expression  than  our 
version)  “  God  made  choice  among  us  that  the  Gentiles  by 
my  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel  and  believe.” 
The  Roman  Catholic  writers,  too,  pretend  that  Peter  had 
just  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius, 
and  thus  had  returned  to  Jeiusalem  in  time  to  be  at  the 
council.  But  from  Acts  18 :  2  we  learn  that  Paul,  when  (af¬ 
ter  a  tour  through  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor)  he  had  been 
at  Athens,  came  to  Corinth,  and  found  there  Aquilla  and 
Priscilla,  who  had  lately  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  Clau¬ 
dius’s  decree.  This  was  some  time  after  the  council  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  the  whole  account  indicates  that  the  event  was 
quite  recent,  a  fact  whoUy  at  variance  with  the  supposition 
that  Peter  had  been  subject  to  this  decree  before  the  time  of 
the  council. 

3.  In  addition  to  what  our  author  states  as  to  the  evi¬ 
dence,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  Peter  was  not 
and  had  not  been  in  Rome  when  it  was  written,  as  there  is 
no  salutation  to  him  or  his  particular  friends  —  we  might 
recur  to  the  character  of  the  argument  and  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  which  it  contains  ;  which  afforded  occasion,  and 
indeed  furnished  some  peculieur  reasons,  why  a  reference 
should  be  made  to  Peter  and  his  teaching,  if  personally 
known  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Again,  in  the 
same  Epistle  we  have,  in  chap.  15 :  20,  Paul’s  declaration  to 
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them  that  he  did  not  wish  to  preach  where  Christ  had  been 
named,  lest  he  “  should  build  on  another  man’s  foundation.” 
Would  he  then  have  written  as  he  did,  to  these  very  persons 
to  whom  he  was  making  this  statement,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  preaching  of  the  great  Apostle  Peter  ?  Could,  he  have 
been  guilty  of  so  gross  an  inconsistency  as  to  write  a  formal 
Epistle,  and  so  preach  to  them  ?  This  applies  equally  to 
Paul’s  subsequent  ■  residence  and  preaching  in  person  at 
Rome,  in  case  Peter  was  or  had  been  the  bishop  there,  as 
claimed. 

4.  Had  Peter  gone  to  Rome  (as  assumed)  from  Antioch, 
his  natural  course  would  have  been  through  Greece ;  and  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  noticed,  as  having  been  at  Cor¬ 
inth,  in  those  Epistles  as  well  as  in  the  Acts,  where  that  city 
is  mentioned  (Acts  xviii.).  But  though  his  disciples  are 
mentioned,  he  evidently  had  not  himself  been  there.  When 
Paul  came  to  Corinth,  the  whole  account  indicates  it  was 
new  ground.  His  Epistles  were  written  but  a  few  years 
after,  and  the  divisions  were  caused  by  some  zealot  Jews 
who  had  followed  in  his  track  and  who  rested  their  claims 
on  their  acknowledgment  of  Peter ;  but  Peter  was  not  there, 
or  Paul  must  have  saluted  him ;  and  had  he  been  there  at 
any  time,  he  would  doubtless  have  alluded  to  it.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Peter  ever  followed  in  the  track  of  Paul 
preacliing  the  gospel,  and  thus  as  it  were  seeking  to  build  on 
any  other  man’s  foundation.  Luke  mentions  the  fact  of 
Apollos’s  being  at  Corinth  (Acts  19:  1)  after  Paul;  and  no 
doubt  would  have  done  the  same  respecting  Peter,  had  the 
fact  been  so. 

5.  The  supposition  that  Peter  was  at  Rome  when  Paul 
was  there,  and  wrote  thence  his  First  Epistle,  and  so  that 
the  Babylon  there  mentioned  is  a  figurative  appellation  for 
Rome,  is  shown  by  our  author  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  Epistle  and  common  sense.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  salutation  from  Paul,  called 
here  a  “  beloved  brother,”  and  so  they  could  not  be  estranged 
from  each  other,  shows  decidedly  that  they  were  not  there 
together. . —  The  same  thing  is  likewise  proved  by  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  Paul,  in  his  Second  Tim.  4: 11,  speaks  of  Mark, 
a  friend  of  Peter.  After  he  had  said,  “  only  Luke  is  with  me  f 
he  goes  on :  “  Take  Mark  and  bring  him  with  thee ;  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry.”  Had  Mark  been  at  Rome 
previously  with  Peter,  as  claimed,  and  Peter  now  there, 
would  his  coming  have  been  requested  now,  without  also  the 
reason  being  assigned  that  he  could  be  of  comfort  likewise 
to  Peter,  his  other  dear  friend  ?  Would  not  Paul  feel,  that 
at  least  he  might  wish  to  learn  something  about  his  early 
master  and  bishop,  by  whose  direction  at  Rome,  it  is  claimed, 
he  wrote  his  Gospel  ?  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  his  coming  to  Rome  for  Peter’s  sake.  No  allusion  to  Pe¬ 
ter,  at  all,  in  the  whole  Epistle. 

As  to  the  Babylon  mentioned  First  Peter  10: 13,  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  this  is  not  a  symbolic  term,  as  in  the  Apocalypse, 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  is  evidently  a  sequel  to  Daniel,  who,  as  do  Isaiah  and 
the  other  prophets,  predicts  the  fate  of  Babylon ;  so  that  in 
carrying  out  the  historic  times  into  the  future,  the  apostle 
very  naturally  used  the  same  name  symbolically.  Such  is 
the  view  of  Auberlen,  in  his  able  work  on  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse.  If  the  Apocalypse  was  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  life  of  John,  as  maintained,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Peter  ever  saw  the  book,  or  knew  of  such  a  use 
of  the  word  for  Rome,  but  every  reason  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  some  diversity  among  the  modern  commentators 
and  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  chronology  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church,  embraced  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
periods  covered  by  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to 
the  particular  dates ;  though  the  best  authorities  concur,  so  far 
that  Ellendorfs  argument  is  not  affected  by  these  differ¬ 
ences,  in  its  main  points.  ' .  , .  .  ^ 

One  of  the  ablest  writers,  probably,  is  Wiesder  (Chrono- 
logie  des  Apostolischen  Zeitalters ;  Gottingen,  1848).  He 
gives  a  tabular  list  of  thirty  authorities  on  the  various  dates 
mentioned,  which  is  valuable  for  consultation.  He  himself 
places  Stephen’s  death  in  a.  d.  39  or  40  ;  Paul’s  conversion 
in  A.  D.  40 ;  the  famine  mentioned,  in  January,  41,  etc.;  Paul’s 
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first  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.),  in  a.  d.  43  ;  Peter’s  flight 
from  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  44;  Agrippa’s  death,  Aug.  6  (14), 
A.  D.  44 ;  Paul’s  second  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  45 ; 
Paul’s  return  to  Antioch,  a.  d.  48  or  49  ;  Paul’s  third  jour¬ 
ney  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  council,  a.  d.  50  or  51 ;  Paul’s 
fourth  journey  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  Pentecost,  a.  d.  54; 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  a  prisoner,  a.  d.  58  ;  Paul  reaches  Rome 
in  A.  D.  61,  and  is  put  to  death  there  early  in  a.  d.  64. 
This  author  holds  to  but  one  imprisonment  of  Paul  at 
Rome. 

Wieseler  has  an  able  excursus,  in  which  he  examines  the 
question  of  Peter’s  abode  and  martyrdom  at  Rome ;  and, 
while  admitting  that  Peter  may  have  suffered  martyrdom 
there  —  grounding  his  opinion  on  the  traditions  of  Caius, 
Dionysius,  etc.,  which  Ellendorf  has  so  thoroughly  sifted  — 
yet  he  says  that  Peter  could  not  have  come  to  Rome  before 
A.  D.  54,  61,  or  63  ;  and  that,  if  he  was  there  at  all  and  died 
there,  it  must  have  been  in  the  after  part  of  the  summer  of 
A.  D.  63,  and  he  could  not  have  been  there  a  whole  year.  He 
also  argues  that  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  must  have  been 
written  at  a  late  date,  from  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates^  shortly 
before  Paul  was  put  to  death. 

After  disproving  the  argument  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  for  the  primacy  based  on  Christ’s  address  to  Peter, 
he  says :  “  But  though  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  church  which  is  its  basis,  should 
be  admitted,  it  is  a  mere  fiction  that  Peter  was  bishop  in 
Rome  and  the  first  bishop.  Even  Eusebius,  who  had 
already  reported  many  fabulous  things  respecting  the  Rom¬ 
ish  abode  of  Peter,  knows  nothing  of  the  episcopal  office  of 
Peter  at  Rome.  Compare  Gieseler,  Kirchengeschichte,  L, 
p.  103,  note  6.  And  might  there  have  existed  at  that  time 
generally  bishops,  in  the  sense  of  the  Romish  system,  yet  at 
least  Peter,  who  came  to  Rome  so  late,  both  on  account  of 
the  previous  existence  of  the  Romish  church,  as  well  as  the 
longer  blessed  activity  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  place  and 
spot,  must  have  already  found  an  organized  church,  not  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  it”  (p.  592). 
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Similar  are  the  opinions  of  others,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Fr.  Baur,  Lange,  Delitzsch,  Mayerhoff,  etc. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Mayerhoff,  in  his  “  Historisch-critische  Einleitung 
in  die  Petrinischen  Schriften,”  after  an  elaborate  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  question,  covering  some  twenty  octavo  pages,  in 
which  he  takes  up  the  various  traditional  authorities  cited  in 
defence  of  the  opinion  of  Peter’s  abode  and  bishopric  in 
Rome,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion,  on  p.  94  :  “  The 
historical  contradictions,  which  are  absolutely  beyond  solution, 
render  wholly  suspicious  that  story  of  an  abode  and  mar¬ 
tyr’s  death  in  Rome ;  and  if  we  regard,  still  more,  the  mode 
of  its  rise,  the  late  period  of  its  formation,  the  silence  of  the 
earliest  accounts  respecting  the  place  of  Peter’s  death,  the 
lively  interest  of  the  Romish  church  for  the  presence  of  the 
Apostle  there,  and  in  general  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition, 
the  credulity,  and  the  want  of  critical  skill  in  the  Fathers, 
who  heap  up  one  error  on  another  —  we  find  it  easy  to  be 
explained  how  so  certainly  unhistorical  a  story  of  an  abode 
of  Peter  at  Rome  might  be  formed  and  be  so  generally 
spread  abroad. 

Windischmann  indeed,  in  his  VindicisB  Petrinas,  attempts 
to  sustain  the  Roman  Catholic  view ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  controverts  the  arguments  of  Mayerhoff  and 
others,  speaks  little  for  his  coolness  or  soundness  of  reason¬ 
ing,  as  he  seeks  to  establish  the  traditionary  authorities  in 
their  most  enlarged  form. 

Ellendorf  s  work  on  the  Primacy  has  an  extended  criticism 
of  the  passage  (Matt.  16: 18),  on  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers  build  their  argument  for  Peter’s  supremacy  among 
the  apostles ;  and  in  a  note,  p.  10,  he  states,  in  relation  to  the 
explanation  of  the  term  “  rock,”  as  applied  to  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession  :  “  Most  of  the  Fathers  are  of  this  opinion,  viz.  forty- 
six,  among  the  oldest  and  most  famous ;  eight  hold  all  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  for  the  foundation  on  which  the 
church  is  built ;  sixteen,  the  Saviour  alone ;  only  seventeen 
decide  for  Peter.  The  learned  and  famous  Launor,  teacher 
of  the  Sorbonne,  has  brought  together  all  the  passages.  (Opp. 
T.  V.  P.  II.  Ep.  vii.  p.  99,  etc.)  Compare  Pinel,  iiber  den 
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Primat  des  Rom.  Papstes,  Deutsche  von  Breidenstein.  Stutt¬ 
gart  bei  Cotta,  1829.” 

After  a  most  elaborate  examination  of  the  question  his¬ 
torically,  Ellendorf  sums  up  his  conclusion  respecting  the 
claim  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  in  these  words, 
p.  243  :  “  OF  A  ROMISH  PRIMACY,  OR  OF  A  CENTRAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  ROME,  THERE  WAS  YET, 
IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES,  NO  MENTION  ;  THE  ROMISH 
BISHOPS  YET  EXERCISED  NOT  A  SINGLE  ONE  OF  THOSE  PRE¬ 
ROGATIVES  (rechte)  which  to-day  form  the  primacy. 
BUT  GRADUALLY  THOSE  FALSE  HISTORICAL  VIEWS,  NAMELY 
OF  THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  PETER,  OF  HIS  SEE  AT  ROME,  OF  THE 
SUCCESSION  (SUCCESSIO)  OF  THE  ROMISH  BISHOPS  IN  PETEr’s 
BISHOPRIC,  CAME  INTO  CIRCULATION,  UPON  WHICH  THE  PRI¬ 
MACY  FINALLY  ERECTED  ITSELF.” 

He  then  goes  on,  in  the  same  masterly  manner  as  before, 
to  discuss  the  question :  “  What  was  the  constitution  of  the 
church  in  the  period  indicated?”  and  more  particularly: 
“  What  constitution  had  the  church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  i.  e. 
in  the  first  century  after  its  foundation  ”  (p.  244)  ?  This  is 
very  thoroughly  done  by  a  particular  critical  examination,  in 
reference,  first,  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles  throwing  light  on  the 
subject,  by  which  he  reaches  his  conclusion  (p.  249)  :  “  We 
see  accordingly  that  the  Christian  church,  first,  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  apostles  and  their  helpers  in  the  apostolic 
office.  Every  apostle  entered  directly  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  all  the  churches  founded  by  him,  either  personally  or 
by  epistles  or  by  missions  of  fellow-laborers  who  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  him  with  all  plenipotentiary  powers.” 

His  next  question  is :  “  What  church  constitution  did  the 
apostles  ordain  ?  ”  Here  he  says  (p.  250, 251),  “  The  Catho¬ 
lic  church  says  :  These  presbyters  were  not  priests,  but  bish¬ 
ops  of  the  present  day.  These  are,  /car  e^o-)(fiv,  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  apostles,  appointed  by  them  to  be  heads  and 
rulers  of  the  individual  churches,  and  for  this  end  entrusted 
with  a  special  higher  power,  which  was  imparted  to  them  by 
a  peculiar  consecration.  Under  them  stand,  as  subordinates 
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of  a  loicer  order  of  rank,  the  priests  properly,  who  were  con¬ 
secrated  by  ’the  bishops,  while  the  former  could  only  be 
consecrated  by  archbishops.  The  latter  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  confirmation  and  con¬ 
secration.  In  every  church  there  can  and  must  be  only  one 
bishop ;  while  the  number  of  priests  may  be  large.  The 
bishops  form  the  first  order  of  rank,  appointed  by  God  in  the 
church,  while  the  priests  make  up  the  second. 

“  The  inquiry  now  is,  whether  there  were  such  bishops  in 
the  apostolical  church  as  a  specially  appointed  institution 
given  by  Christ  ? 

“  After  we  have  carefully  examined  and  compared  all  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  likewise  consulted 
the  oldest  traditions  after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  we  see 
ourselves  forced  decisively  to  reply  in  the  negative  to  this 
question,  and  to  hold  firmly  by  the  view,  that  originally 
there  were  no  bishops  in  the  present  sense ;  that  from  the 
beginning  onward,  bishop  and  priest  formed  one  and  the  same 
rank  and  grade,  one  and  the  same  dignity ;  that  at  first  the 
priests  were  appointed  by  the  apostles  to  be  pastors  of  the 
church  ;  and  that  they,  as  well  according  to  the  name  as  in 
fact,  were  bishops  ;  that  the  present  episcopate  is  not  of 
divine  but  historical  origin. 

“  This  our  view^  which  is  a  vital  question  agitated  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  church,  we  will  prove^  by  incon¬ 
testable  reasons^  as  the  only  true  and  correct  one. 

“  If  the  present  episcopate  is  of  divine  origin,  it  must  of 
necessity,  according  to  its  essence,  show  itself  in  the  apos¬ 
tolical  century,  namely,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  them¬ 
selves.  Accordingly,  the  bishops  of  that  period  must  be  : 

“  a.  Accurately  distinguished  from  the  priests,  and  be 
placed  above  them. 

“  b.  They  must  have  possessed  and  exercised  a  peculiar 
higher  power  above  the  priests  :  (a)  special  care  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  (/3)  the  distribution  of 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  and  the  consecration  of  the 
priests. 
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“  c.  In  every  church  there  must  have  been  only  one  bishop, 
and  he  must  show  himself,  in  every  case. 

“  Yet  of  all  these  things  there  is  not  a  single  trace,  but 
precisely  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  show.” 

This  is  done  by  a  clear  examination  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture  bearing  on  the  subject ;  and  then  EUendorf  goes 
on,  in  p.  254,  to  add  : 

“  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how,  in  spite  of  these  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  so  clear  and  unquestionable, 
there  could  have  arisen,  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  opinion 
that  bishops  and  elders  were  different,  and  that  the  former 
constituted  a  rank,  appointed  by  Christ,  above  the  latter. 
But  the  grounds  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  episcopate 
defend  this  as  a  divine  institution,  correspond  completely 
to  the  utter  baselessness  of  this  view.  Let  us  hear,  once  for 
all,  Walter,  who,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  most  powerful 
and  skilful  defender  of  the  Catholic  church  constitution  and 
hierarchy. 

“  Walter  says  that  the  bishops,  by  virtue  of  a  divine  and 
apostolic  appointment,  form  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical 
administration  in  every  church;  that  to  them  priests  and 
deacons  are  given  as  helpers  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  hie¬ 
rarchy,  in  its  essential  grades,  consists  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  In  a  book,  in  which  Walter  treats  of  the 
privilege  of  the  church,  of  all  acknowledged  Christian  con¬ 
fessions,  and  indeed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  superior  excellence  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Catholic  over  every  other  —  in  this  book 
Walter  adduces,  as  his  only  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  this 
ecclesiastical  constitution  from  divine  right,  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiii.  c.  6.  7).  With  the  unambigu¬ 
ous  and  most  decisive  expressions  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  he 
deals  by  the  most  pitiable  and  superficial  reasoning: 

“  The  usage  of  language  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  for  the 
most  ancient  time,  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  distinction 
between  bishops  and  elders;  for  in  part  the  apostles  fre¬ 
quently  call  themselves  only  irpea^vrepoL  (1  Pet.  5: 1.  2  John 
1:1);  and  in  part  the  terms  eV/o-AOTTOi  and  irpea^vrepoi  are 
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often  used  promiscuously  together  ( Acts  20 :  17,  28.  Tit.  1 : 
5,  7).  But  although  the  names,  in  the  beginning,  were  not 
so  accurately  distinguished,  yet  the  Epistles  of  the  apostles 
prove  that  the  things  were  distinguished,  and  that  particular 
overseers,  among  the  rest,  were  distinguished  as  the  central 
point  of  the  unity.  So,  for  example,  Titus  himself  had  to 
appoint  elders  (Tit.  1:  5),  and  Timothy  to  receive  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  elders  (1  Tim.  5:  19).”  Thus  Walter’s 
proof. 

“  But  Walter  has  only  forgotten  to  add  this,  to  wit:  that 
the  elders^  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  both  places,  were 
designated  by  the  apostles  as  bishops ;  that  neither  Titus 
nor  Timothy  were  bishops,  but  helpers  of  Paul  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  office,  i.  e.  were  themselves  apostles,  according  to  Acts 
14:  13.  This  position  of  Titus  and  Timothy,  we  have 
heretofore  proved  beyond  refutation.” 

Ellendorf  then  looks  at  the  passages  by  Walter,  and 
shows  that  they  demonstrate  the  very  contrary  of  what  he 
wished  to  prove,  or  “  that  elders  (priests)  and  bishops  were 
absolutely  one  and  the  samef  and  thus  reaches  his  con¬ 
clusion  : 

;  “  From  these  numerous  witnesses,  capable  of  no  other  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  that  cannot  be  refuted,  we  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  the  apostolical  church  there  were  no  bishops  as 
a  higher  order  of  rank  above  priests,  appointed  by  Christ; 
that,  still  more,  bishops  and  priests  were  one  and  the  same, 
and  that,  accordingly,  in  any  church  (gemeinde)  were  as 
many  bishops  as  there  were  priests,  who,  united  in  a  college 
—  the  presbytery  —  in  common  (or  collectively),  administered 
the  highest  government  of  the  church.” 

Had  we  been  able,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  present 
Ellendorf s  argument  in  detail;  but  it  would  occupy  too 
large  a  space.  It  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  who  have 
access  to  the  original  German. 

Since  Ellendorfs  treatise  appeared,  Bunsen  has  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Hippolytus  and  his  Times.”  In  this  book  he 
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proves  that  Hippolytus,  who  was  bishop  of  Novus  Portus  or 
Ostia,  the  harbor  of  Rome,  wrote  about  a.  d.  220  and  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom,  as  he  supposes,  about  a.  d.  236  or  238 ; 
and  that,  at  this  time,  nothing  was  known  of  any  such  pri¬ 
macy  or  supremacy  of  Peter  or  of  the  Roman  church  as  is 
claimed.  Had  there  been,  Hippolytus  could  not  but  have 
alluded  to  it.  Bunsen,  vol.  3d,  p.  223,  says :  “  Thus  we  find 
the  suburban  towns  incorporated  with  Rome :  Tusculum  and 
Preneste,  Tibur  and  VelitrEe,  Ostia  and  Portus,  each  of  them 
a  bishopric.  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Hippolytus  that 
there  was  no  further  extension  of  the  Roman  church  in  his 
time.”  Again,  p.  224  :  “  The  Roman  church,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century,  had  not  yet  become  the  Italian  (in 
our  sense),  still  less  the  Latin  church.” 

Speaking,  too,  of  Eusebius,  on  whom  the  tradition  im¬ 
pugned  rests  in  so  large  a  degree,  Bunsen  further  says: 
“  Eusebius  was  entirely  a  man  of  the  East,  and  his  literary 
knowledge  of  the  Western  church,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  is  most  notoriously  defective.”  The  recent  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  historian  by  Mr.  Coleman,  will  no  doubt  be 
remembered,  and  his  authority  be  duly  estimated  by  the 
readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

A  single  author  more  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  he  is  not 
perhaps  so  well  known  in  this  country  as  he  deserves  to  be, 
Edward  John  Shepherd,  rector  of  Luddesdown.  In  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  End  of  the  Episcopate  of 
Damasus,  a.  d.  384.  London,  1851,”  he  closes  with  an  “  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Authority  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,”  etc.,  in  which  he  examines  the  question 
of  the  traditions  respecting  Peter  at  Rome.  After  a  careful 
review  of  the  pretended  authorities,  and  arriving  at  a  similar 
conclusion  with  Ellendorf,  he  comes  to  Clement,  who,  it  is 
claimed,  was  the  person  “  whom  St.  Peter  himself  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome  ;  ”  and  in  relation  to  him  he  says :  “  I  now 
put  it  to  the  reader’s  common  sense  to  say  whether,  as  Cle¬ 
ment  was  the  first  recipient  of  this  power,  which  was  to 
remain  in  his  successors  forever,  it  is  not  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  facts  on  record,  that,  knowing  how  impor- 
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tant  these  facts  were,  not  only  to  his  own  church,  but  to  the 
church  at  large,  he  should,  in  magnifying  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  mention  as  a  matter  of  glory  St.  Paul’s  preaching 
and  martyrdom,  in' the  West,  which  had  no  such  results, 
and  be  silent  on  the  same  facts  in  St.  Peter’s  case,  which 
had  such  stupendous  consequences. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  a  person  viewing  this  subject  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Clement 
knew  nothing  of  the  country  in  which  St.  Peter  died ;  or,  that 
if  he  did,  he  judged  it  of  no  importance  to  be  stated  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  present 
Roman  theory;  and  that,  in  his  view,  St.  Paul  was  a  far  more 
important  personage  in  the  Christian  church  than  St.  Peter. 
This,  I  have  but  little  doubt,  was  his  real  opinion.  That 
opinion  was  undoubtedly  held  by  the  ante-Nicene  church, 
as,  in  their  writings,  St.  Paul  is  generally  styled  ‘  the  apos¬ 
tle,’  without  any  reference  to  his  name. 

“  The  only  ante-Nicene  evidence  for  the  fact  of  St.  Peter’s 
having  died  at  Rome,  rests  on  the  same  evidence  as  that 
Clement  was  ordained  by  him ;  and  if  he  was,  and  wrote 
that  letter,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Roman 
supremacy  ;  nay,  that  he  did  not  even  know  that  St.  Peter 
had  ever  been  in  the  West.  In  an  oration,  attributed  to 
Gregory  of  Nanzianzum,  Peter  is  distinctly  confined  to  Ju¬ 
dea  (Orat.  xxxiii.  s.  11).  Whoever  wrote  this  oration,  it  is 
an  oriental  opinion  of  Peter’s  proceedings,  very  different  from 
the  Roman.  The  writer  never  could  have  had  the  slightest 
notion  that  St.  Peter  had  ever  been  in  Europe ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  such  was  the  general  im¬ 
pression  ;  it  is  mine,  I  confess,  in  the  nineteenth.” 

Adverting  further  to  what  Eusebius  says,  IVIr.  Shepherd 
remarks  :  “  The  writer  (it  cannot  be  Eusebius)  tells  us  that 
he  ‘  adduces  these  things  [the  testimonies  of  Caius  and  Dio¬ 
nysius]  that  the  history  of  Peter’s  dying  at  Rome  may  be 
the  more  accredited.’  Accredited  ?  —  if  the  Roman  theory 
be  true,  the  supremacy,  which  was  founded  upon  Peter’s 
having  died  at  Rome,  had  been  a  constant  fact  before  the 
eyes  of  the  church  for  the  previous  three  hundred  years. 
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The  interference  of  the  Roman  church  had  been  seen  and 
felt,  during  these  centuries,  everywhere,  on  this  very  ground 
and  only  on  this  very  ground  —  that  St.  Peter  had  died 
bishop  of  Rome. 

Objectors,  then,  to  believing  that  Peter  had  died  at  Rome, 
there  could  have  been  none.  There  might  have  been  doubts, 
A.  D.  70 ;  but  A.  D.  330,  after  an  admitted  authority  of  three 
centuries,  there  could  have  been  none,  if  the  Roman  story  be 
true.  But  if  unbelievers  were  so  numerous  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  historian,  or  rather,  if  this  is  an  insertion  into 
the  history  of  Eusebius,  the  supremacy  founded  upon  St. 
Peter  having  died  at  Rome,  must  be  a  fable.” 

Mr.  Shepherd  regards  very  many  of  the  authorities  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  Romish  church,  in  support  of  their  claims,  as 
interpolated.  In  five  letters,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Maitland,  he  calls  in  question  Cyprian’s  letters ;  and,  by  a 
series  of  well-arranged  and  forcible  historical  arguments, 
sustains  his  position  as  to  their  falsehood.  Indeed,  he  more 
than  questions  the  very  existence  of  Cyprian  himself. 

In  his  “  History  of  the  Church  of  Rome,”  he  also  adverts 
to  the  same  subject,  and,  alluding  to  these  “  letters  of  Cyp¬ 
rian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  is  probably  an  imaginary  per¬ 
sonage,”  he  says  :  “  that  until  the  middle  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  any  intercourse  between 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage;  indeed,  we  scarcely 
know  anything  of  either  church.”  “  That  during  the  short 
interval  between  a.  d.  250 — 258,  the  two  churches  are  seen 
in  the  closest  possible  intimacy.”  “  The  members  of  both 
churches  are  so  intimately  acquainted,  that  commentators 
are  puzzled  to  distinguish  Romans  from  Africans.”  “  The 
curtain  drops ;  and  although  Africa  is  described  as  in  a  state 
of  fearful  confusion  in  the  fourth  century,  there  is  not,  during 
the  remaining  half  of  the  third,  near  the  whole  of  the  fourth, 
nor  until  the  fifth,  the  slightest  fragment  of  any  intereourse 
between  the  orthodox  churches  of  Rome  and  Carthage. 
During  four  hundred  years  there  is  no  known  voluntary  in¬ 
tercourse  between  these  two  sees,  except  during  these  eight 
years  in  the  middle  of  the  period.”  The  character  of  the 
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letters  themselves  are  examined  with  no  little  acumen,  and 
the  conclusion  reached  seems  justified  by  the  facts  adduced. 
In  another  portion  of  his  History,  Mr.  Shepherd  subjects 
some  of  the  letters  of  Basil,  bishop  of  Ccesarea  in  Cappado¬ 
cia,  to  a  similar  trial  and  with  a  similar  result.  These  two 
instances  afford  striking  proof  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  variety  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  claims  of 
the  Romish  church  rest,  and  also  serve  to  sustain  Ellendorfs 
views  as  to  their  authority  in  the  case  of  Peter’s  abode, 
bishopric,  and  martyrdom  at  Rome. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

DEMONOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  J.  OWEN,  D.  D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  difficulties  which  invest  this  subject,  all  will  admit ; 
its  importance  cannot  be  over  estimated.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  great  adversary  of  our  race  is  surrounded  by  an  innume¬ 
rable  band  of  wicked  spirits,  to  whose  wiles  and  machina¬ 
tions  we  are  constantly  exposed,  we  ought  to  acquaint  our¬ 
selves,  as  far  as  possible,  with  this  great  agency  of  evil. 

Of  the  existence  of  a  great  and  mighty  intelligence,  the 
impersonation  of  evil,  and  in  a  special  sense  its  author  and 
promoter,  no  one  can  doubt  who  reads  and  believes  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  Satan,  the  adversary  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Biu/So- 
Xo9,  the  accuser  and  calumniator  of  the  New,  from  the  open¬ 
ing  to  the  closing  chapters  of  revelation,  from  his  triumph 
over  man’s  integrity  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  the  awful 
overthrow  predicted  of  him  in  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon, 
is  made  the  prime  actor  in  all  that  is  bad  and  subversive  of 
God’s  authority  among  men.  With  those  who  can  see  no 
evidence,  in  the  Bible,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  malig- 
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nant  and  powerful  being,  we  have  at  this  time  no  con¬ 
troversy.  We  are  to  look  at  this  subject  in  an  aspect 
which  has  perplexed  many  good  men  who  have  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  the  wicked  one.  We  refer  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  agents  of  evil,  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  the 
terms  devil  and  his  ang‘els^  the  angels  ivho  kept  not  their  first 
estate.,  demons.,  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons,  and  the  lik»*. 
These  varied  forms  of  expression  refer,  we  believe,  to  the 
same  order  of  wicked  beings,  viz.  the  angels  who  fell  with 
Satan  from  their  state  of  holiness  and  happiness  in  heaven, 
and  who  are  declared  by  Jude  to  be  “  reserved  in  everlast¬ 
ing  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.”  In  this  same  class  of  evil  spirits  are  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  demons  of  the  New  Testament,  the  ejection  of 
whom  from  the  persons  they  had  been  permitted  to  enter, 
constituted  some  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles  wrought 
by  our  Lord  while  on  earth. 

The  existence  of  evil  angels  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
with  some  who  are  staunch  believers  in  the  existence  of 
evil  spirits,  the  agents  of  Satan,  in  leading  men  astray. 
These  evil  spirits  they  suppose  to  be  those  of  wicked  men, 
who  after  death  are  employed,  as  the  ministers  of  the  great 
adversary,  to  afilict  men,  tempt  them  from  the  path  of  duty, 
and  oppose  the  progress  of  truth  on  earth.  To  this  class 
they  refer  the  demons  of  the  New  Testament,  who  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead,  commissioned 
by  Satan,  their  lord  and  master,  to  enter  into  and  afilict  the 
bodies  of  men.  As  the  sources  of  proof,  by  which  they  en¬ 
deavor  to  maintain  this  view,  are  much  the  same  as  those 
resorted  to,  by  the  infidel,  to  overthrow  the  reality  of  demo¬ 
niacal  possessions,  we  shall  discuss  the  subject  in  reference 
to  the  common  objections  which  infidelity  opposes  to  our 
acceptance  of  this  most  important  truth  of  revelation. 

Of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  no  inconsiderable  portion 
consisted  in  the  ejection  of  demons.  The  fulness  of  detail 
with  which  some  of  them  are  narrated,  the  astonishment  of 
the  people  in  reference  thereto,  and  the  increased  rage  of  his 
enemies  at  each  successive  miracle  of  this  kind,  show  clearly 
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that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  wonderful 
exliibitions  of  our  Saviour’s  power.  What  then  were  these 
demons^  which  our  Lord  cast  out  ?  Were  they  veritable 
existences,  which  had  taken  possession  of  men  ?  and  if  so, 
were  they  evil  angels,  or  the  wicked  spirits  of  dead  men  ? 
These  are  the  questions  before  us,  which,  divesting  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  all  extraneous  matter,  pertaining  much  of  it  to  idle 
curiosity  and  vain  speculation,  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
as  brielly  as  possible. 

In  order  to  clear  the  subject  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  made  to  invest  it,  we  shall  advert,  at  first, 
to  what  these  demons  have  been  claimed  to  be,  by  those 
who  deny  them  to  have  been  veritable  evil  spirits. 

1.  They  have  been  claimed  to  be  natural  diseases  of  a 
very  malignant  type,  which  popular  superstition  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  wicked  spirits.  But  that  these  were  not 
diseases  merely,  the  cure  of  which  constituted  all  the  casting 
out  of  demons  there  was  in  the  case,  is  almost  too  evident  to 
require  proof.  What  kind  of  disease  was  that  which  cried 
out :  “  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
God  ?  Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  (i.  e.  the  disease) 
before  the  time  ?  ”  When  was  a  bodily  disorder  known  To 
have  begged  permission  to  enter,  and  to  have  actually  en¬ 
tered,  swine,  causing  the  immediate  destruction  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  animals  ?  How  was  it  that  the  miserable  per¬ 
sons,  racked  and  tortured  by  these  remarkable  diseases,  were 
so  much  in  advance  of  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
a  sound  mind,  as  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
“  Son  of  God,”  and  “  Son  of  David  ?  ”  The  notion  that  the 
demons  of  the  New  Testament  were  only  personifications  of 
violent  and  incurable  diseases,  is  too  preposterous  for  a 
moment’s  belief.  It  is  true,  indeed}  that  the  possession  of  a 
human  body,  by  one  or  more  of  these  demons,  was  always 
attended,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  physical  sutfering. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  word  cure  is  so  often  employed 
to  denote  the  dispossession  of  the  demon.  In  every  such 
instance,  the  bodily  faculties  were  restored  to  their  usual 
healthful  functions. 
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But  accumulative  proof  that  these  demoniacs  were  not 
simply  maniacs,  epileptics,  hypochondriacs,  and  the  like,  is 
found  in  the  direct  address  of  Jesus  to  the  demons  them¬ 
selves,  asking  their  name,  threatening  them,  commanding 
them  to  be  silent,  to  depart  from  the  possessed  person,  and 
afllict  him  no  further.  His  statement  respecting  the  return 
of  an  unclean  spirit,  accompanied  by  seven  other  spirits, 
more  wicked  than  himself,  to  the  house  which  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  left,  making  the  last  state  of  the  man  possessed,  worse 
than  the  first,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  dis¬ 
eases  are  referred  to.  When  the  seventy  returned  from  their 
mission,  and  expressed  their  joy  that  even  the  devils  were 
subject  to  them,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  and  authority  of 
Jesus,  he  replied :  “  In  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you;  but  rather  rejoice  because  your  names  are 
written  in  heaven’’  (Luke  10:20).  The  substitution  of  spirits 
for  devils  or  demons.^  shows,  beyond  all  question,  that  veri¬ 
table  spiritual  existences  are  referred  to,  and  not  simply  dis¬ 
eases.  This  appears  the  more  conclusive  'vhen  the  eye 
takes  in  the  previous  context,  especially  v.  19.  There  is  the 
promise  of  miraculous  gifts,  which  our  Lord  cautions  them, 
in  V.  20,  against  regarding  as  the  ground  of  their  chief  joy. 
They  were  to  be  endued  with  “  power  to  tread  on  serpents 
and  scorpions,”  the  literal  sense  of  which,  as  a  promise  of 
protection  from  all  dangers,  even  those  most  imminent  and 
perilous,  while  it  is  not  to  be  rejected,  does  not  fully  meet 
the  demand  of  the  context,  which  is  evidently  concerning 
the  old  serpent,  which  is  Satan,”  and  whose  array  of  evil 
spirits  and  agencies  for  mischief  may  well  be  represented 
under  the  imagery  of  poisonous  reptiles.  That  spiritual  evil 
is  mainly^efeiTed  to,  is  evident  from  the  next  clause,  over  all 
the  power  of  the  enemy. {\.  e.  of  Satan,  as  is  clear  from  the 
article  in  the  origiinll),  which  is  both  supplementary  and 
explanatory  of  the  preceding  promise,  including  power  over 
every  form  of  evil.  Then  follows  the  words  :  notwithstand¬ 
ing^  in  this' rejoice  not^  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you; 
of  which  the  latter  clause  is  but  a  varied  and  epitomized 
form  of  the  more  expanded  promise  in  v.  19,  and  clearly 
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shows  that  something  far  other  than  physical  evil  is  refer¬ 
red  to. 

But  an  argument  is  sought  for  against  the  reality  of  de¬ 
moniacal  possessions  from  lunatics  (literally,  moonstruck 
persons).  As  these  persons  were  not  really  moonstruck^  this 
is  advanced  as  a  proof  against  the  reality  of  the  possession 
of  persons  by  demons.  But  the  cases  are  widely  different. 
It  is  one  thing  erroneously  to  ascribe  a  disease  to  some 
agency  of  nature,  and  affix  to  it  a  name  indicative  thereof, 
which  shall  remain  long  after  the  error  is  exploded,  as  in  the 
use  of  lunatic^  and  quite  another  to  call  a  person  demon- 
possessed^  when  we  have  the  sure  word  of  revelation  that  he 
was  really  thus  possessed. 

Closely  allied  to  this  averment,  that  demoniacs  were  such 
only  as  were  afllicted  with  some  strange  and  terrible  disease, 
is  the  view  taken  by  some,  that  the  epithet  demon  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  diseased  person,  when  wrought  up  to  so  high  a 
state  of  frenzy  or  mental  hallucination,  as  to  suppose  him¬ 
self  possessed  and  controlled  by  another  and  more  powerful 
being.  This  they  seek  to  illustrate  by  the  demoniac  of  Ga- 
dara.  According  to  Mark  (5: 6),  this  maniac,  when  he  came 
in  sight  of  Jesus,  having  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  help  was 
nigh,  ran  and  worshipped  him.  Olshausen  and  Alford  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  act  of  the  man,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
demon  within  him,  who  would  have  sooner  fled  from  Jesus, 
than  come  to  meet  him.  But  as  soon  as  our  Lord  com¬ 
manded  the  unclean  spirit  to  depart  from  him,  his  condition 
was  reversed.  A  violent  paroxysm  seized  him,  and,  under 
its  influence,  he  spake,  with  the  suppression  of  human  (con¬ 
sciousness,  in  the  character  of  the  demon,  and  cried  out : 
“  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  most 
high  God?  I  adjure  thee,  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me 
not,”  although  he  had  just  before  sought  Jesus  with  purely 
human  feelings,  seeking  relief  from  his  dreadful  malady. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  dethronement  of  reason,  he  fan¬ 
cied  himself  possessed  by  a  legion  of  demons.  The  cure  of 
this  strange  delusion,  would  be  virtually  the  same,  as  the 
ejection  from  him  of  real  demons. 
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But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  while  in  this  paroxysm, 
in  which  he  was  so  bereft  of  reason  as,  according  to  the  the¬ 
ory  above  stated,  to  fancy  himself  the  abode  of  a  legion  of 
evil  spirits,  he  addressed  Jesus  as  the  “  Son  of  the  most  high 
God,”  thus  manifesting  an  acquaintance  with  his  divine 
character,  far  in  advance  of  the  most  pious  and  enlightened 
persons  in  the  whole  nation.  This  theory,  too,  leaves  whol¬ 
ly  out  of  account  the  entering  of  the  demons  into  the  swine, 
which  transaction,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  supposing  the  possession  of  the  man  to  have  been 
only  an  imaginary  one. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  an  objection,  put 
forth  with  an  assurance  which  seems  to  challenge  all  con¬ 
tradiction,  viz.  that  the  evangelists  employed  the  words  hai- 
fjLcoif  and  Bai/xuviov  in  accordance  with  the  superstition  of  the 
times,  to  denote  a  violent  disease,  caused  by.  the  possession 
of  some  departed  human  spirit.  Thus  Farmer  and  others, 
who  deny  the  existence  of  demons  and  demoniacal  influ¬ 
ences,  assume  that  these  words,  in  classical  Greek,  are  never 
applied  to  inferior  deities,  as  fallen  angels,  but  to  the  spirits 
or  manes  of  such  as  had  once  been  men,  and  who,  being 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  gods  and  demigods,  had  the  sup¬ 
posed  power  of  entering  the  bodies  of  men  and  causing 
frenzy  or  distraction. 

But  assuming  this  definition  to  be  correct,  the  doctrine  of 
demoniacal  possession  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
would  not  thereby  be  invalidated.  The  word  ^eo?,  in  Greek 
authors,  is  used  of  any  and  every  divinity ;  and  yet  no  one 
presumes  to  maintain  that,  in  its  transfer  to  the  Septua- 
gint  or  New  Testament,  it  retains  its  polytheistic  sense.  In 
like  manner,  if  it  were  true  that  Baifiwv  and  Baiftoviov  were 
employed,  in  the  Greek  classics,  only  of  the  deified  spirits  of 
the  heroic  dead,  it  would  furnish  no  proof  that  such  is  their 
signification  in  the  New  Testament,  when  transferred  to  de¬ 
note  existences  which  were  as  unknown  to  the  Greeks  as 
Jehovah  himself. 

But  this  assumption  of  Farmer’s  definition,  which  we 
have  made  for  the  sake  of  argument,  has  no  basis  in  the 
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facts  of  the  case.  This  will  appear  from  the  history  of  these 
words,  as  found  in  the  best  Greek  authors. 

There  are  two  words  in  the  New  Testament,  translated 
evil  spirit^  devil^  viz.  Baipoyv  and  haupovLov.  The  latter  is  a 
neuter  substantive  formed  from  the  neuter  of  Baijjiovio^i  of  or 
belonging  to  a  Zaipav.  We  shall  therefore  particularly  con¬ 
sider  the  latter  word,  as  containing  the  ground-signification 
of  ZaipovLov,  etymologically  derived  from  it.  The  etymo¬ 
logical  signification  of  haipmv  (a  contraction  for  Bar^payv^  from 
Barjvaiy  Sao),  to  learn)  is  one  who  is  skilled,  learned,  knowing. 
Thus  Plato  (Cratylus,  p.  398.  B)  says:  ort,  (ppovipot  nal  harj’ 
pov€<i  rjoav,  8aipova<s  avTOv<;  mvopaxre,  he  (i.  e.  Hesiod)  calls 
them  demons  because  they  are  wise  and  intelligent.  So  also 
Tzetzes  (Hist.  xii.  871  A). :  Za^ptov  kuI  epireipo^i.  ArchU. 
ap.  Plut.  Thes.  c.  5 :  raxnr)e<i  yap  nelvoi  Zaip^ve*:  eiav  pA^r)^. 
Hesychius  defines  :  Zaipcav,  Zai^pap.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  Zai(o,  to  divide  or  allot  destinies.  But  this  is  supported 
by  less  worthy  authorities,  and  furnishes  a  ground  significa¬ 
tion  which  does  not  ally  itself  so  readily  to  the  special  uses 
of  the  word,  as  does  Plato’s  definition  above  given. 

With  the  generic  signification  knowing,  intelligent,  skilled, 
the  word  Zaipcov  is  applied,  as  might  be  expected,  to  any 
and  every  Grecian  divinity,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest : 
from  Zeus  down  to  the  least  deified,  fortuitous  influence 
which  acts  upon  the  life  of  man,  and  helps  to  shape  or 
modify  his  destiny.  In  Homer,  it  is  applied  to  the  Olym- 
pean  deities,  both  collectively  and  singly,  in  a  sense  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ^€09.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Athene  (U.  i.  222)  :  “  ^ 
S’  OvXvpiropZe  /Se^'^KCL  Zcopaf  €9  alr/io^oio  Ai6<i  perh  Zalpopa<; 
aXXov^,  and  she  went  to  Olympus,  to  the  mansions  of  the  cegis- 
bearing  Jove,  among  the  other  divinities.  So  in  II.  P.  98  : 
OTTTTOT  apr)p  i^iXt}  7rpo9  Zalpopa  <^tI  pA^eo^ai,  op  K€  ^eo9  rtpa 
K.  T.  X,,  when  a  man  desires,  in  opposition  to  a  demon,  to  fight 
with  a  hero,  whom  a  god  honors.  The  word  Zalpcop  here  re¬ 
fers,  most  unquestionably,  to  the  same  deity  as  ^eo9  in  the 
relative  clause,  and  is  translated,  by  all  the  commentators, 
in  the  sense  of  ^€09,  god.  Similar  to  this  is  its  use  in  Thu- 
cyd.  iv.  97  :  iiriKaXovpipovi  tov9  6pQ)^€Ta<;  Zalpopa<i  nal  top 
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'AttoKXco,  invoking  the  demons  (i.  e.  gods)  worshipped  in  com¬ 
mon  there  and  Apollo.  The  Scholiast  explains  6fi<M))(€ra^  Bai- 
povaft  by  tov9  aoppere'^ovraf;  t&v  ain&v  va&v  Kal  r&v  avTwv 
Upcovj  sharers  of  the  same  temple  and  the  same  sacrifices.  So 
also  Photius  :  avvvdov^  ^€ov<i,  kcli  6popo<f>lov<i,  gods  dwelling 
together  in  the  same  temple  and  worshipped  there  in  common. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Thucydides  here  uses  the  word 
Balpop€<i  for  such  of  the  higher  divinities  as,  together  with 
Apollo,  were  worshipped  in  the  same  temple  ;  the  expres¬ 
sion,  as  both  Suidas  and  Photius  say,  being  in  common  use 
among  the  Boeotians,  to  denote  associated  deities.  The 
word  is  used  for  ^eot  in  ^sch.  Prom.  85 :  yJr€vB(ovvp(o<i  ae 
Baipove<;  Ilpoprf^ia  tcaXovaLv^  the  divinities  falsely  call  you  Pro¬ 
metheus.  Plato  calls  the  ruler  or  moderator  of  the  universe 
p^LOTov  Baipova^  the  greatest  god}  Citations  from  the 
Greek  classics  might  be  multiplied,  where  Baipeov  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  ^eo?. 

From  the  ground  signification  of  the  word,  intelligent^ 
wise^  prudentf  which  renders  it  a  fit  and  expressive  term  by 
which  to  designate  the  superior  divinities,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  it  employed,  in  the  Greek  classics,  in  more 
subordinate  senses,  such  as  numen,  divinity^  with  the  epithet 
/caX^,  dr/a^6<i  (Diod.  4.  51),  a  good  or  propitious  divinity ;  or 
with  /ea/eo?  or  oTiryepo?  (Odys.  K.  64;  Soph.  Aj.  1215;  Plut. 
Cses.  c.  69),  an  evil  or  adverse  divinity.  These  latter  epi¬ 
thets  do  not  imply  what  we  mean  by  an  evil  spirit,  but  one 
who  is  adverse  or  unpropitious.  Thus  Virgil  represents 
.^neas  as  saying,  in  reference  to  his  neglect  of  Creusa :  Hie 
mihi  nescio  quod  trepido  male  numen  amicum  confusam 
eripuit  mentem — “  I  know  not  what  hostile  deity  deprived  me 
of  my  prudence,”  etc.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  was  no  divinity  in  the  Greek  which  answered  to 
the  idea  of  Satan,  or  the  evil  spirits  who  fell  with  him. 


*  Plato  here  adds  the  epithet  (jreatest,  because  he  distinguishes  the  dacfioveg 
from  the  superior  gods,  or  rather  he  includes  the  superior  gods  in  daifioveg  as  the 
more  generic  term.  He  therefore  finds  it  convenient  to  represent  the  superior 
divinities  by  oi  /leytoToi  dai/xove^,  while  the  inferior  deities  he  simply  denomi¬ 
nates  daifJLOveQ. 
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Passing  on  to  the  remoter  significations  of  Baifiav,  we  find 
it  employed  in  the  sense  of  fortune,  which  was  always  a  dei¬ 
fied  personification,  with  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Thus  in  Hesiod.  Sc.  94 :  avrap  ifiol  haifjuav  ^a\€7rov?  eTrereX- 
Xer  tle^Xou?,  but  fortune  has  imposed  upon  me  difficult  labors  ; 
iEsch.  Pers.  601 :  ordv  8’  o  Baipcov  evpop,  but  when  Fortune  shall 
go  on  well  (i.  e.  be  favorable) ;  Plut.  ^mil.  c.  36  :  ehehUiv 
yap  TTjv  fiera^oXpv  rov  Sa//jiovo<f,  for  I  feared  the  change  of 
fortune.  Cf.  Eur.  Tro.  103;  Eur.  Ale.  561;  Soph.  CEd.  Col. 
1337,  for  this  use  of  Batpcov,  which  is  very  common. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  use  of  Baipuov  in  the  sense  of  chance,  a 
meaning  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  it  were  useless  to 
cite  passages  where  it  is  thus  employed. 

This  word  is  found  in  many  passages  where  we  are 
obliged  to  render  it  by  the  word  genius.  Thus  Plutarch 
( Artax.  15)  :  o  BaCpoav  rov  ^acriXitof;,  the  genius  of  the  king  ; 
( Cass.  c.  69) :  6  pevroL  piya<i  avrov  Baiptov,  &  irapa  rov  ^iov  i^- 
prjaaro,  Kal  reXevTrjaavrofi  in-pKoXov^pae,  “  the  great  genius 
which  attended  him  (literally,  which  he  used)  through  liJe,fol~ 
lowed  him  after  deathP  In  this,  as  well  as  its  sense  of  nu- 
men,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  dya^o?,  KaX6<i,  kuko^;,  and 
arvyep6<i,  according  as  the  genius  may  be  friendly  or  adverse 
to  the  person  whom  he  attends.  Under  this  head,  in  the 
-  sense  of  prosperously,  we  translate  Kara  Baipova,  in  Hippocr. 
Ep.  ad  Damag.  p.  1279,  32,  and  arvv  Baipovi,  in  II.  A.  792, 
and  0.403. 

Denham  (Kitto’s  Cycl.,  Art.  Demon)  says  that  demons,  in 
the  theology  of  the  Gentiles,  are  middle  beings,  between 
gods  and  mortals;  and  adduces,  in  proof  of  this,  Plato’s 
■  observation,  rrdv  to  Baipoviov  pera^v  ia-ri  Seov  re  koX  ^tnjrov, 
every  demon  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and  mortal.  But 
Plato  does  not  assert  this  of  the  whole  genus,  but  of  that 
species  only  to  which  the  Baipcov  of  Socrates  belonged,  and 
who  were  regarded  as  the  beings  who  mediated  between  the 
gods  and  men.  Every  demon  of  this  kind  was  a  being  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  gods,  but  superior  to  men ;  and  hence  occupied 
a  middle  station,  and  were  the  instruments  by  which  the 
prayers  and  supplications  of  men  were  conveyed  to  the  gods. 
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and  the  commands  of  the  gods  revealed  to  men.  That  the 
words  of  Plato  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  strictest  and 
most  extensive  sense,  is  evident  from  the  application,  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  of  Baifiovef  to  the  great  gods,  such  as  Zeus. 

Among  these  more  remote  significations  of  the  word,  and 
of  much  more  infrequent  occurrence,  we  find  Bcufuov  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  the  manes  or  shades  of  the  dead.  Hesiod 
(Op.  121)  calls  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  who  had  departed 
life,  hcufiovas^  and  says  that  they  are  <l>vXaK€<;  ^vrp-wv  ai^pdt- 
TTcav.^  iEsch.  Pers.  620  :  t6v  re  Bcufiova  Aapelov  ^cucaXeia^e ; 
Luc.  de  luct.  c.  24  ;  eaaov  dvaTravaraa^ai  tou?  tov  fULKapiTOv 
^  haipLovoui ;  Hur.  Ale.  140  :  p>d-)(^v  Baipdptov  T<p  Kvpt^, 

where  the  SchoL  explains  :  ^  t&v  vexpeav  xvpiS  •  <f>curl  yap 
TOW  vexpoxxt  haipMva<i.  But  our  limits  forbid  our  extending 
these  citations  any  further. 

We  see  from  this  hasty  survey  of  the  meanings  of  the 
word,  as  found  in  the  Greek  classics,  that  Baipxov  is  a  generic 
term,  applied  to  all  the  divinities,  yet  mostly  to  the  inferior 
deities,  since  we  find  it  used  for  ;  but  at  no  time,  as  far 
as  our  observation  extends,  ^eo9  for  it.  In  every  instance 
where  it  is  used,  the  etymological  signification  given  it  by 
Plato,  is  verified.  It  is  employed  always  in  reference  to 
beings  of  superhuman  knowledge^  or  knowing  ones,  sometimes 
of  the  great  divinities ;  and  at  other  times,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently,  of  the  lesser  deities,  such  as  presided  more  especial¬ 
ly  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  among  whom  are  to  be 
classed,  also,  the  souls  of  departed  heroes. 

In  its  numerous  and  varied  significations,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  flexible  and  prolific  words  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
language ;  and  to  claim  for  it  any  prevailing  or  special  sense, 
except  such  as  may  be  fairly  made  out  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  under  discussion,  and  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  writer 
who  employs  it,  is  a  violation  of  every  sound  principle  of 
interpretation. 

*  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  Hesiod  refers  to  such  persons  of  the  golden  age 
as  were  good  and  virtuous  men,  and  not  such  monsters  of  wickedness  that  they 
cannot  rest  in  their  graves,  but  return,  as  evil  spirits,  to  torment  their  fellow 
men. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  hasty  glance,  how  unwarranted  ; 

is  the  assertion  that  Baifiojv  and  its  kindred  word  Baifioviop^  j 

are  employed  primarily  and  principally  of  human  beings, 
who  were  deified  after  their  death.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  ' 

a  subordinate  and  comparatively  infrequent  use  of  the  word, 
and  more  remote  from  its  great  and  prevailing  signification. 

We  find  these  words  Bai'/xcop  and  Baifiopiop  applied,  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  spiritual  existences  of  an  unclean  and  ^ 

malignant  nature,  who  had  taken  possession  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  who  were  thence  ejected  by  the  mighty  power  of  ; 

Jesus  Christ.  Shall  we  resort  to  Grecian  mythology,  and , 
seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  grade  of  these  demons 
from  the  various  classes  of  divinities  designated  by  these  ' 

words  in  their  original  use  ?  Shall  we  claim  them  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  greater  Grecian  divinities,  because  Ho-  j 

mer  tells  us  that  Athene  ascended  to  Olympus  and  sat  ^ 

among  the  other  such  as  Zeus,  Here,  Apollo,  Ares,  i 

Poseidon,  Aphrodite,  and  the  like  ?  Or  shall  we  regard  these 
New  Testament  demons  as  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
chance^  fortune,  fate,  in  which  senses  Sai'/xcop  was  so  often 
employed  by  the  Greek  writers  ?  Or,  if  this  does  not 
seem  to  suit  their  character,  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  household  gods,  the  lares,  those  kind,  be¬ 
nignant,  genial  companions  of  each  family,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  them  from  place  to  place  as  presiding,  tutelary  genii, 
far  unlike  the  unclean,  malicious  demons  brought  to  our 
notice  in  the  New  Testament?  And  once  again,  shall  we 
presume  to  compare  these  demons,  ejected  by  Christ,  actu¬ 
ated  by  such  restless  and  hellish  malice,  with  the  deified 
heroes  and  virtuous  men  of  the  seculi  aurei  of  Greece? 

How  utterly  do  we  fail  in  tracing  any  resemblance  between 
these  crafty,  malignant,  and  impure  demons,  and  those  be¬ 
ings  to  whom  this  name  is  applied  in  classical  mythology!  ‘ 

There  is  but  one  kindred  or  family  lineament  existing  be-  i 

tween  them,  and  that  lies  in  the  generic  sense  of  the  word) 
which  renders  it  applicable  to  any  being,  good  or  bad,  who  is 
superior  in  knowledge  and,  by  implication,  in  power  to  man. 

Why  were  these  words  selected  for  their  New  Testament 
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use  ?  Evidently  for  the  reason  that  ^eo?  was  already  appro¬ 
priated  to  designate  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God ; 
a776Xo9  was  applied  to  those  good  superior  beings,  who  are 
the  attendants  and  messengers  of  Jehovah ;  was 

the  very  translation  of  the  Hebrew  There  were  no 

words  left  to  designate  the  evil  angels,  but  halfjbwv  and  Bai/xo- 
viov,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  employed  in  a  variety  of 
significations,  yet  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  beings  of  supe¬ 
rior  wisdom  and  intelligence. 

We  must  not  look,  then,  to  the  Greek  uses  of  these  words 
t  to  ascertain  their  special  New  Testament  sense,  any  more 
than  to  the  Greek  use  of  ^eo?  to  find  out  the  character  of 
Jehovah,  to  whom,  in  its  transferred  use,  it  is  applied  in  the 
Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament.  In  both  cases,  their 
special  meaning  is  to  be  learned  from  the  Scripture  itself. 
What,  then,  does  the  New  Testament  teach  respecting  those 
demons  represented  as  under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
Satan,  who  is  styled  their  prince  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  authority  from  Scripture  for 
regarding  them  as  tlie  spirits  of  dead  men,  who,  while  liv¬ 
ing,  were  notoriously  bad,  and  thus,  after  death,  became  the 
fit  agents  of  Satan  for  carrying  out  his  evil  designs  upon 
men.  There  is  no  intimation,  in  the  Bible,  that  the  spirits 
of  wicked  men  revisit  this  earth  on  such  an  agency.  The 
dead  are  represented  as  descending  to  Sheol  or  Hades,  and 
there  reposing  in  silence  and  forgetfulness  (see  Job  14  : 12, 
21.  Eccles.  9  : 5,  6).  Such  expressions  as  to  sleep  with  one's 
fathers,  to  he  gathered  to  one's  people,  logo  to  one's  fathers,  are 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  mere  burial  of  the  body,  but  to  the 
state  of  rest  and  companionship  which  characterize  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dead  in  Sheol.  In  Isa.  14  : 4 — 20,  the  mighty 
dead,  who  had  been  the  chief  ones  on  earth  and  kings  of  the 
nations,  are  represented  as  reposing  in  state,  each  in  his  own 
seat,  and  as  being  stirred  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  into  Sheol.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  boldness 
of  the  imagery,  this  passage  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  the  shades  of  these  mighty  dead  are  roving  to  and  fro 
upon  the  earth,  on  their  agency  of  mischief  and  ruin. 
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The  rich  man  (Luke  16  :  19 — 31),  whose  antecedents  u)> 
on  earth  were  such  as  would  have  rendered  him  a  highly  " 

suitable  one  to  be  pressed  into  this  demoniacal  service,  is 
represented  by  our  Lord  as  having  his  fixed  and  unchange-  ' 

able  abode  in  Hades,  and  so  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  i 

brethren  as  most  earnestly  to  entreat  that  Lazarus  might  be 
sent  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  How  opposed  is  this  to 
the  idea  that  he  was  possessed  of  that  hellish  malevolence 
which  characterized  the  evil  spirits  of  the  New  Testament. 

That  these  demons  were  not  .the  souls  of  departed  men, 
appears  very  clear  from  their  address  to  our  Lord  when  , 
coming  into  his  presence  :  “  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?” 

What  common  interests  have  we,  or  why  should  we  come 
together,  there  being  no  bond  of  intercourse  between  us  ? 

Could  this  be  said  by  any  of  the  human  family,  living  or  dead, 
who  knew  that  the  being  whom  they  thus  addressed,  was 
the  Son  of  God,  who  had  become  incarnate  to  save  the  race 
from  eternal  perdition  ?  But  hear  them  still  further  :  “  Art 
thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?”  The 
word  rendered  time^  is  not  but  Kaipo^^  a  fixed,,  conve¬ 

nient,  suitable,  appropriate  time.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt,  that  the  time  here  referred  to,  is  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,  to  which  Jude  says  the  angels  that  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  are  reserved,  in  everlasting  chains,  under  dark¬ 
ness.  At  the  approach  of  the  Son  of  God,  whom  these  de¬ 
mons  well  knew,  they  were  seized  with  sudden  fear,  lest  the 
time  of  their  exemption  from  the  full  measure  of  sufl’ering 
was  to  be  cut  short.  This  would  be  strange  language  to  be 
used  by  souls  of  the  wicked  dead,  but  highly  natural  when  \ 

regarded  as  spoken  by  beings  who  were  under  such  fearful  | 

apprehensions  of  increased  suftering.  '  ^ 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  upon  how  slight  a 
foundation  rests  the  theory  that  the  demons  of  the  New  Tes-  j 

tament  were  the  manes  of  ungodly  men.  We  venture  the  \ 

assertion  that  such  a  view  would  never  have  been  broached 
and  defended,  had  it  not  been  regarded,  by  the  enemies  of  , 

truth,  as  throwing  discredit  upon  the  reality  of  demoniacal  j 

possessions.  Infidelity  seldom  attempts  to  storm,  openly,  - 
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the  citadel  of  truth.  Its  more  usual  mode  of  attack  is 
gradually  to  sap  its  foundations. 

But  what  then  were  these  demons,  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking  ?  The  only  answer  must  be,  the  evil  spirits^ 
or  wicked  angels  associated  with  Satan  in  his  rebellion 
against  God,  and,  since  then,  his  agents  and  abettors  in  ex¬ 
tending  his  pernicious  sway  over  men.  There  is  abundant 
evidence,  in  the  Bible,  of  the  existence  of  this  order  of 
wicked  spirits.  The  “  devil  and  his  angels  f  in  Matt.  25  : 
41,  is  manifestly  antithetic  to  Jehovah  and  his  holy  angels^ 
implied  in  the  words :  “  Son  of  man  .  .  .  and  all  the  holy  an¬ 
gels,  with  him,”  in  v.  31.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
antithesis  in  the  passage  before  us.  The  wicked,  on  that 
day,  are  to  be  consigned  to  the  place  of  torment,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels ;  so  that  there  is  a  double  anti¬ 
thesis  ;  one,  as  has  been  mentioned,  between  the  good  and 
bad  angels  ;  the  other,  between  the  doomed  souls  and  the 
wicked  angels^  in  whose  torments  they  are  henceforth  to 
participate.  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  these  bad  angels 
belong  to  a  difl’erent  order  of  beings  from  the  wicked  dead, 
and  are  the  attendants  and  ministers  of  Satan,  as  the  good 
angels  are  of  Jehovah. 

In  Ps.  78  :  49,  the  plagues  and  desolations  of  Egypt  are 
referred  to  the  agency  of  evil  angels  :  “  He  cast  upon  them 
the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  wrath,  and  indignation  and  trou¬ 
ble,  by  sending  evil  angels  among  them.”  The  force  of  this 
remarkable  passage  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  regarding  it  as  a 
varied  form  of  expression  for  the  plagues.  These  have  been 
referred  to  specifically,  and  in  their  order,  in  the  preceding 
verses ;  and  to  repeat  them  under  a  different  term,  in  this 
verse,  would  be  a  flat  tautology.  But  if  it  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  refer  these  plagues  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  sent  by 
Jehovah  to  do  this  work  of  destruction,  and  to  add  to  its 
horrors,  then  the  sense  is  climacteric,  and  the  passage  be¬ 
comes  one  of  awful  import.  Besides,  what  license  have  we, 
from  any  well-established  law  of  hermeneutics,  to  refer  these 
evil  angels,  whom  God  is  declared  to  have  sent  upon  Egypt, 
to  the  plagues  or  agencies  of  nature,  commissioned  to  do 
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this  work  of  destruction  ?  Ernesti  says  that  we  are  not  to 
depart  from  the  literal  signification  of  a  word  unless  impel¬ 
led  thereto  by  a  violent  reason.  Does  any  violent  reason 
compel  us  here,  to  depart  from  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  words  evil  angels  ?  Is  there  anything  more  improbable 
that  God  should  let  loose  the  powers  of  darkness  upon  Egypt, 
than  that  he  should  commission  one  of  his  elect  angels  to 
destroy  the  host  of  Sennacherib  (2  Chron.  32 : 21),  or,  at 
another  time,  to  afflict  with  pestilence  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  ?1 :  15)  ?  Would  not  the  principle  of  interpreta¬ 
tion, by  which  we  refer  these  evil  angels  to  the  plagues  brought 
upon  Egypt,  compel  us  to  regard  the  good  angels  commis¬ 
sioned  of  God  to  execute  his  judgments  upon  Jerusalem 
and  the  Assyrian  king,  as  mere  personifications  of  pestilence, 
or  the  deadly  blast  of  the  simoom  ?  How  unsafe,  as  well  as 
unsound,  would  be  such  an  interpretation.  It  meets  every 
sound  hermeneutical  law,  to  regard  them  as  veritable  evil  an¬ 
gels,  while  the  opposite  view  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  same. 

An  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  above  referred  to,  is  drawn  from  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  law  on  Sinai.  As  this  event  is  related  in 
Exodus,  and  subsequently  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy,  no¬ 
thing  is  said  of  the  agency  of  angels ;  and  yet  in  Acts  7 : 53. 
Gal.  3  : 19.  Heb.  2 :  2.  it  is  clearly  intimated  that  such  an 
angelic  ministration  was  employed.  Now  who  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  refer  the  word  angels^  in  the  text,  “the  law  was 
ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator,”  to  the  thun- 
derings  and  lightnings  of  Sinai,  or  to  any  of  the  dread  mani¬ 
festations  of  Jehovah’s  presence  on  that  occasion?  Is  it 
not  equally  erroneous  to  pervert  the  expression  evil  angels.^ 
in  the  text  before  us,  to  mean  simply  the  plagues  which  God 
brought  upon  Egypt  ?  We  cannot  consent  to  surrender  this 
great  proof-text  of  the  existence  of  evil  angels,  the  more  valu¬ 
able  as  being  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  of  late 
been  discovered,  in  certain  quarters,  to  be  so  very  barren  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  unseen  world,  that  we  should 
scarcely  wonder  if  Jehovah  himself  should  be  soou'declared 
to  be  a  mere  myth,  like  the  Grecian  Zeus. 
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We  might  refer,  in  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  evil 
angels,  to  Rev.  12 :  7 — “  And  there  was  war  in  heaven  :  Mi¬ 
chael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the 
dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not ;  neither 
was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great 
dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the  devil  and 
Satan  (see  Rev.  20  : 2),  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world : 
he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out 
with  him.”  Here  two  things  are  worthy  of  especial  notice : 
(1)  that  the  dragon  is  the  same  as  Satan,  the  arch  deceiver 
of  man  and  enemy  of  God,  who  is  so  called  from  the  form  he 
assumed  in  the  first  temptation  of  man,  or  from  the  hideous 
appearance  of  the  dragon,  as  described  by  Homer  and  other 
Greek  poets,  which  renders  it  a  suitable  appellation  for  Sa¬ 
tan  ;  (2)  that  he  is  accompanied  by  angelic  attendants, 

who  fight  for  him  and  do  his  bidding,  as  their  acknowledged 
bead  and  chief.  What  becomes  of  the  antithesis  between 
the  angels  of  Michael  and  those  of  the  dragon,  if  the  latter 
are  the  spirits  only  of  the  wicked  dead  ?  Does  not  this  text 
array,  in  hostile  opposition,  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness, 
existing  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  fighting  with  fresh 
animosity  to  effect,  on  the  one  hand,  the  salvation,  and  on  the 
other  the  ruin,  of  this  more  recent  creation  ?  And  here  with 
what  force  and  appropriateness  may  be  cited  the  great  texts 
in  2  Pet.  2 : 4,  and  Jude  6 ;  texts  so  plain  and  direct  as  to  place 
the  existence  of  evil  angels  beyond  any  question.  In  Peter 
this  great  truth  is  thus  referred  to  :  “  For  if  God  spared  not 
the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  de¬ 
livered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment.”  In  Jude  it  is  revealed  with  even  greater  fulness 
and  explicitness :  “  And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.”  That  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead  are  not 
here  referred  to,  is  evident  from  the  context  in  Peter,  where 
the  argument  of  the  certainty  of  divine  vengeance  on  the 
imgodly,  is  carried  forward  from  the  fearful  punishment 
which  overtook  these  angelic  transgressors,  to  the  destruction 
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of  the  old  world  by  the  flood,  and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
by  fire,  being  thus  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  instances  of 
divine  retribution  drawn  from  the  whole  history  of  God’s 
dealings  with  the  enemies  of  good,  from  the  angels  who  first 
fell,  to  the  wicked  antediluvians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  With  equal  clearness  does  the  context 
in  Jude  point  to  these  “  angels  who  kept  not  their  first 
estate,”  as  a  higher  and  earlier  order  of  intelligences,  whose 
example  and  doom  are  brought  forward  together  with  that 
of  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  in  confirmation  of  the 
certain  punishment, which  shall  overtake  the  ungodly  in 
every  age.  Language  more  explicit,  and  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  a  clearer  context,  can  hardly  be  found  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  biblical  truth,  than  that  employed  by  Peter  and 
Jude  in  regard  to  the  awful  doom  of  the  angels  who  rebelled 
and  fell  with  Satan. 

There  remains,  now,  but  one  point  to  establish,  and  that 
is  the  identity  of  these  evil  angels  with  the  demons  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  fact  which  we  hope  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  previous  argument,  that  these  demons  were 
veritable  spiritual  existences,  and  yet  not  the  souls  of  dead 
men,  would  of  itself  leave  us  no  alternative  to  referring  them 
to  bad  angels.  But  we  have  corroborative  proof  of  this  from 
the  word  of  God.  When  the  Pharisees  accused  our  Lord  of 
collusion  with  Beelzebub  in  the  ejection  of  demons,  he  an¬ 
swered  this  malicious  charge  by  showing  its  absurdity  :  “  If 
Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself”  (Matt. 
12 :  26).  In  the  first  clause  Satan  is,  of  course,  the  prince  of 
demons  ;  in  the  second,  the  word  is  put,  collectively,  for  the 
demons  under  his  control.  If  these  were  merely  imaginary 
beings,  and  not  veritable  evil  spirits,  where  would  be  the 
absurdity  which  our  Saviour  intended  to  fasten  upon  their 
charge  ?  and  how  would  the  dispossession  of  these  mere  cre¬ 
ations  of  fancy,  be  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan 
against  itself?  But,  further:  “If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you.” 
Here  two  things  are  to  be  noted :  (1)  Our  Lord  avers  that 
he  casts  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (L  e.  by  divine 
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power).  This  averment  is,  indeed,  not  directly  made,  but 
the  supposition  implies  it ;  for  the  hypothetical  form  if  /,  etc., 
does  not  imply  doubt  or  contingeney,  but  the  logical  condi-. 
tion  on  which  the  result,  stated  in  the  next  clause,  depends. 
(2)  The  dis})lay  of  divine  power,  in  the  expulsion  of  demons, 
was  unquestionable  proof  of  the  near  approach  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  that  men  were  to  receive  Jesus  as  the 
accredited  messenger  of  God  and  to  obey  his  instructions. 
How  could  either  of  these  assumptions  be  true,  if  the  de¬ 
mons  ejected  were  other  than  those  mighty  and  malignant 
spirits  banded  together,  under  Satan,  to  destroy  our  race  ? 
As  to  the  objection  noted  by  Denham  (Art.  Demon,  Kitto’s 
Cycl.),  that  if  this  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  Satan  is 
equivalent  to  Baiixoviop,  it  makes  our  argument  still  stronger 
and  more  conclusive ;  for  if  Satan  is  a  demon,  it  follows,  as 
an  irresistible  conclusion,  both  that  demons  are  not  the 
spirits  or  souls  of  the  wicked  dead,  but  are  of  the  same  class 
of  beings  as  Satan  himself. 

Equally  explicit  is  the  concurrent  testimony  in  Luke  10  : 
17 — 20,  when  at  the  report  of  “  the  seventy,”  that  in  their 
missionary  tour,  even  the  devils  were  subject  unto  them 
through  his  name,  he  replied :  “  I  beheld  Satan,  as  lightning, 
fall  from  heaven;”  which  was  in  effect  saying,  that  this 
expulsion  of  his  agents  was  the  precursor  of  the  downfall  of 
his  kingdom,  which  would  be  as  palpable  and  decisive  as 
the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt  from  the  skies.  But  how  is  the 
infliction  of  this  blow  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  be 
explained,  if  the  demons  which  were  dispossessed,  were  not 
to  be  reckoned  with  those  malignant  spirits  which  form  the 
retinue  of  Satan,  and  are  the  arm  of  his  power  to  do  mis¬ 
chief?  We  find  another  instance,  where  Satan  is  used  as  a 
convertible  term  with  •  “  a  spirit  of  infirmity,”  in  Luke  13  : 
11 — IG,  where  our  Lord,  having  released  the  woman  from 
the  diabolical  agency  which  had  bowed  her  together  for 
eighteen  years,  said  to  the  cavilling  and  fault-finding  Phari¬ 
sees  :  “  Ought  not  this  woman  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo, 
these  eight  een  years,  to  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sab¬ 
bath  day  ?  ” 
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We  might  refer  to  Peter’s  assertion  (Acts  10:38),  that 
our  Lord  “  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil  ”  (here  which  sets  the 

matter  at  rest),  but  our  limits  will  admit  of  no  further  quo¬ 
tations.  Enough  has  been  advanced,  we  think,  to  satisfy 
every  intelligent  and  candid  mind  that  Satanic  agency,  col¬ 
lectively  considered,  comprises  an  innumerable  band  of 
mighty  spirits,  who  fell  with  their  head  and  leader  in  his  first 
transgression,  and,  under  his  sway  and  direction,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  leading  astray  from  truth,  and  vexing  in  various 
ways,  the  human  family ;  and  that  demoniacal  possession, 
in  our  Saviour’s  time,  was  the  entering  into  the  human  body, 
of  one  or  more  of  these  unclean  and  malignant  spirits,  to  tor¬ 
ment  and,  if  possible,  effect  the  final  ruin  of  the  unhappy 
subject  of  possession.  This  theory  satisfies  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  moral  phenomenon,  and  is  the  only  one  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  a  thorough  biblical  examination.  There 
may  be  points  of  obscurity  in  this  subject  (as  what  subject 
relating  to  the  unseen  world,  can  be  named,  in  which  there 
is  not  much  that  is  dark  and  mysterious  to  us  in  our  present 
state  ?),  but  the  great  truth  remains  so  intact  as  to  challenge 
our  full  and  hearty  belief,  and  if  we  falter  here,  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  downward  tendency  which  will  result  from  our 
scepticism. 

The  question  may  be  asked  :  Why  there  were  so  many 
demoniacal  possessions  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  none 
now  ?  But  how  do  we  know  that  demons  are  not,  at  the 
present  time,  exercising  their  fell  influence  upon  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  men  ?  Why  may  not  those  strange  and 
violent  maladies,  which  we  sometimes  witness,  be  legiti¬ 
mately  attributed  to  their  agency  ?  The  knowledge  of  this 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  our  senses ;  and  we  can, 
therefore,  indulge  only  in  a  conjecture  of  its  truth.  But  in 
the  light  of  revelation,  it  appears  quite  probable.  The 
agency  of  Satan  in  afflicting  Job,  of  which  we  should  have 
been  wholly  ignorant,  had  it  not  been  revealed  to  us ;  the 
delivering  of  an  erring  brother  to  Satan,  at  Paul’s  direction, 
“  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  ”  (i.  e.  to  be  visited  and 
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brought  low  by  some  fearful  malady),  “  that  his  soul  might 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus”  (1  Cor.  5:5);  the 
words  of  Peter,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
respecting  Christ’s  healing  those  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil ;  in  short,  the  whole  demonology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  show  that  an  untoward  physical  agency  is  exerted,  by 
evil  spirits,  upon  men.  This  physical  agency  is,  indeed,  re¬ 
stricted  within  proper  and  prescribed  limits.  Satan  could 
do  no  more  to  Job,  in  the  trial  of  his  integrity,  than  he  was 
permitted  to  do.  But  that  such  an  agency,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  is  exerted  by  evil  spirits  upon  men,  no  one  who 
reads  and  believes  the  Bible  can  well  deny. 

But  if  this  be  deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  the  inquiry  is 
still  pressed,  why  so  many  were  possessed  with  evil  spirits 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  same  reply  may  be  made  as  to 
the  question  why  Pharaoh  was  raised  up,  “  that  God  might 
show  his  power  in  him,  and  that  his  name  might  be  declared 
in  all  the  earth  ”  (Rom.  9  : 17).  It  was  to  show  forth  the 
power  of  our  Lord  in  destroying  the  works  of  the  devil 
(1  John  3  :  8),  and  to  illustrate  and  attest  his  divine  mission. 
Every  such  deliverance  from  physical  suffering  produced  by 
demoniacal  agency,  was  an  earnest  of  the  greater  deliver¬ 
ance  from  spiritual  thraldom  to  the  adversary,  effected  by 
Him  who  came  to  save,  from  sin  and  death,  all  who  put 
their  trust  in  him. 

But  that  there  were  in  reality  more  demons,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  tormenting  men  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  than  at 
any  other  age  of  the  world ;  or  that  they  were  then  more 
active  and  malevolent,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  wliich,  to 
say  the  least,  is  not  very  probable.  Satan  and  his  hosts  are 
always  active  in  the  work  of  death.  Of  their  spiritual 
presence  and  power,  the  Bible  leaves  no  doubt.  From  the 
earliest  history  of  man  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been 
working  in  the  children  of  disobedience.  We  are  com¬ 
manded  to  watch  against  them,  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God,  and  especially  to  take  the  shield  of  faith,  that  we  may 
quench  all  their  fiery  darts,  to  resist  them  continually,  and  to 
remember  that  our  struggle  is  not  with  flesh  and  blood 
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merely,  but  with  principalities  and  powers,  with  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  and  with  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places.  No  doubt  should  enter  our  minds,  that  we 
have  a  great  adversary,  who  seeks  every  opportunity  to  lead 
us  astray,  and  that  he  has  at  his  command  innumerable 
spirits,  ready  to  do  his  bidding  and  further  his  wicked  de¬ 
signs  upon  mankind. 


ARTICLE  V. 

LATIN  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

BV  PROFESSOR  OEORGE  M.  LANE,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  first  volume 
of  T’reund’s  Lexicon  of  the  Latin  Language  was  published. 
This  work  supplied  a  want  that  had  long  been  felt,  and  its 
circulation  has  accordingly  been  very  great.  A  Lexicon 
drawn  in  part  immediately  from  the  ancient  authors  them¬ 
selves,  with  a  judicious  criticism  of  the  materials,  employ¬ 
ing  in  its  definitions  the  supple  adaptation  of  the  German, 
in  place  of  ponderous  Latin  periphrasis,  full  enough  for  the 
ordinary  scholar,  and  yet  compressed  into  four  volumes  of 
moderate  size,  could  hardly  fail  to  come  into  general  use, 
and  crowd  out  its  predecessors.  The  heavy  Thesauri  of 
former  days  were  too  bulky  and  inconvenient.  The  four 
folio  volumes  of  Gesner,  laden  with  a  learning  that  reminds 
one  of  the  Dutch  philologists,  were  constructed  on  an  anti¬ 
quated  plan.  The  Lexicon  of  Forcellini  —  an  immeasura¬ 
ble  advance  on  what  had  preceded  it  —  still  held  ground, 
and  is  at  this  very  moment  printing  in  an  extended  form  at 
Padua.  Scheller’s  estimable  work,  which  Ruhnken  conde¬ 
scended  to  correct  and  superintend  in  a  Leyden  edition, 
held  the  first  place  in  common  use,  with  its  modifications  by 
Liinernann  and  Georges. 
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The  favorable  reception  which  the  work  of  Freund  has 
met  with,  is  due  quite  as  much  to  his  theoretical  exposition 
of  the  wants  of  Latin  Lexicography,  as  to  his  practical  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  Preface,  in  which  he  lays  down  his  principles, 
is  a  masterly  production.  So  too  the  lexical  scholia  on 
special  words  prefixed  to  the  lexicon,  are  models  of  patient 
and  thorough  investigation.  We  may  trace  here  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Greek  lexical  studies ;  the  plan  of  a  Greek  lexicon 
begun  originally  by  Johann  Gottlob  Schneider  and  improved 
by  Passow  has  undoubtedly  contributed  much  in  an  indirect 
way  to  the  adoption  of  just  views  in  regard  to  the  lexical 
stores  of  the  sister  language. 

It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  Freund’s  theory  was 
in  advance  of  his  practice.  The  minute  criticism  to  which 
the  ancient  authors  had  been  subjected,  the  great  range  of 
reading  required,  the  necessary  concentration  and  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  material,  made  the  task  too  great  for  the 
powers  of  one  man.  Some  of  the  articles  are  very  thorough 
and  satisfactory,  others  are  slurred  over  imperfectly  or  copied. 
Some  authors  are  treated  thoroughly,  or  were  treated  thor¬ 
oughly  for  the  times,  others  are  cited,  but  nothing  more ;  in 
the  study  of  Lucretius,  for  example,  not  much  satisfaction 
will  be  found  in  Freund.  In  place  of  independent  researches, 
we  find  appended  to  every  Lucretian  word  merely  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  metrical  version  of  Johann  von  Knebel. 

Again,  many  traditional  errors  indicate  that  Freund  has 
not  always  gone  back  to  his  authorities,  and  weighed  the 
evidences  judiciously.  For  example :  every  lexicographer, 
from  Gesner  down  to  Klotz,  Ingerslev,  Freund,  and  his  trans¬ 
lators,  cites  a  verb  perito,  “  a  frequentative  from  pereo.” 
If  we  look  to  the  authorities  adduced  in  support  of  this 
strange  word,  we  find  quoted  Lucret.  3,  710,  and  Plant. 
Capt.  3,  5,  32.  Lucretius  does  not  use  the  word :  in  the 
place  quoted,  peritare  (if  there  were  such  a  word)  would  be 
out  of  place,  and  secondly  the  codd.  Lugd.  give  this  line 
ex  ilia  quaB  turn  periit  partita  per  auras.  Plautus  does  not 
use  the  word ;  the  line  of  the  Capt.  referred  to  reads,  to  be 
sure  in  the  old  editions,  in  Weise  for  instance,  qui  per  virtu- 
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tem  peritat,  is  non  interit.  The  ‘.‘peritat”  here  seems  op¬ 
posed  to  interit.  But  in  reality  it  arises  from  an  error  in 
writing  two  words  as  one.  Now  the  proof :  Nonius  de 
ditf.  verb.  p.  422,  quotes  this  very  place  under  the  word 
pereo,  in  order  to  explain  the  difference  between  pereo  and 
intereo  :  “  Plautus  Captivis  :  qui  per  virtutem  perit  at  non 
interit.”  Peritare  is  a  figment  which  is  not  found  in  any 
classical  author;  and  strange  to  say,  while  lexicographers 
propagate  it  from  age  to  age,  they  overlook  the  only  place 
where  it  is  intentionally  used,  viz.,  by  the  author  of  the 
Tliesaurus,  published  by  Mai,  Auctt.  Vaticani,  VIII.,  p.  189, 
who  says :  “  a  pereo  peritas,  i.  e.,  perire  verb,  frequent.” 
But  this  writer  betrays  the  blunder  he  has  made  by  the 
example  he  quotes:  “unde  Plautus  in  Captivis :  qui  per  vir¬ 
tutem  peritat.” 

The  same,  thing  may  be  sliown  of  not  a  few  other  words 
which  Freund  has  embodied  in  his  work.  For  most  of 
these  words  he  can  hardly  be  considered  answerable,  since 
they  passed  unchallenged  by  the  criticism  of  his  times.  Of 
a  more  serious  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  omission  of  classical 
words :  superffuity  is  more  pardonable  than  deficiency.  Here 
again  Freund  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  words  added  to 
our  lexical  store  since  the  publication  of  his  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  noun  efferitas,  the  existence  of  which  might  al¬ 
most  be  assumed  a  priori  from  the  adjective  eff’erus,  the  verb 
eflero,  etc.,  has  been  proved  by  Klotz  from  external  argu¬ 
ments  to  be  not  only  a  good,  but  a  Ciceronian,  word.  But 
as  its  claims  to  citizenship  have  only  recently  been  made 
known,  it  is  of  course  not  found  in  Freund’s  book. 

We  have  spoken  of  Freund’s  sins  of  commission  and 
omission,  in  which  unhappily  he  does  not  stand  alone.  The 
same  cleaving  to  tradition  has  propagated  many  errors  in 
the  definitions  of  words.  Take  for  example  praecanus. 
This  word  is  used  only  once,  and  then  by  Horace  in  the 
description  of  his  own  person,  epist.  1,  20,  24:  corporis 
exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptuin.  In  all  dictionaries,  with¬ 
out  exception,  this  is  rendered  ’‘’■prematurely  gray.”  Exam¬ 
ining  the  authorities  for  this  meaning  of  prae  in  composition, 
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we  find  it  goes  back  in  the  last  instance  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Schol.  Cruq.  ante  tempos  canus.  But  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  usage  of  the  language,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  signification,  very  gray,  as  the  prae  does  not  refer  to 
time,  but  to  comparison  with  other  men.  Between  prema¬ 
turely  gray  and  very  gray  there  may  not  be  a  very  great 
difference,  but  lexicography  must  to  a  hair  divide. 

To  take  another  instance  of  traditional  error.  All  diction¬ 
aries  define  memoriler  “  from  memory,  by  heart.”  The  op¬ 
posite  of  this  would  be  de  scripto^  as  Nizolius  gives  it.  This 
is  as  false  as  false  can  be.  Memoriter  dicere  never  means 
to  speak  from  memory  as  opposed  to  speaking  from  notes  or 
reading ;  it  always  refers  to  the  memory  as  a  mental  faculty ; 
memoriter  dicere  means  to  speak  with  a  ready  and  compre¬ 
hensive  memory.  This  is  so  beautifully  demonstrated  by 
the  citations  of  Madvig  (Finn.  p.  74)  that  it  is  strange 
lexicographers  have  not  paid  heed  to  it.  And  yet  such  is 
the  conservatism  of  dictionaries,  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
predict  that  the  erroneous  interpretation  will  be  found  in 
lexicons  published  in  1879. 

It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  Freund  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  words  of  different  epochs  and  authors,  by  prefix¬ 
ing  to  each  word  the  designation  a^nte-classical,  classical  or 
post-classical,  or  poetical.  This  is  particularly  called  for  in 
a  language  which  sunders  by  the  sharpest  lines  poetry  from 
prose ;  which  confines  itself  in  the  golden  age  of  its  litera¬ 
ture  to  a  limited  round  of  words,  compensating  by  its 
intensity  and  energy  for  the  budding  fulness  and  the  breadth 
of  a  former  age.  With  many  words  the  boundary-line  is 
sharp  and  precise.  With  others  it  is  less  definite,  fading 
away  in  imperceptible  gradations.  The  danger  in  applying 
designations  like  those  of  Freund,  is  that  of  overshooting  the 
mark,  and  generalizing  from  a  limited  number  of  examples. 
For  the  historical  study  of  the  language,  Freund  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  :  he  does  not  inform  us  with  sufficient  accuracy  in 
what  writer  and  what  work  a  form  first  appears.  Taking 
his  authority,  we  should  set  down  e.  g.  glutio  as  a  “  postau- 
gustan”  word:  indeed,  all  the  examples  Klotz  gives  are 
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from  Juvenal,  Tertullian,  Pronto  and  Pliny;  but  in  Plant. 
Pers.  94,  stands  nimio  sunt  crudae,  nisi  quas  madidas  glut- 
tias.  So  the  noun  vernilitas,  where  also  Klotz  is  again 
deficient.  This  now  stands  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  Bac- 
chides.  On  the  other  hand,  edolo  appears  as  a  Ciceronian 
word ;  but  Cicero  uses  it  in  a  gamesome  way  merely,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  as  a  quotation  from  a  tragic  poet.  In 
other  cases  Freund  is  too  apt  to  mark  a  word  as  poetical, 
which  really  makes  a  part  of  the  prose  of  a  later  age ;  so 
miseriter,  which  is  used  by  Appuleius. 

From  these  passing  strictures  on  the  work  of  Freund,  the 
inference  is  not  to  be  drawn  that  we  are  disposed  to  slight 
his  valuable  services  to  lexicography.  The  additions  he  has 
made  and  the  simplicity  he  has  introduced  must  be  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged.  Our  object  has  only  been  to  show  that 
he  did  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  of  himself  or  his  age. 

The  lexicographical  labors  undertaken  out  of  Germany 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  have  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  translating  and  compiling  from  German 
works.  Mr.  Leverett’s  accurate  compilation  from  Scheller 
and  Liinemann  was  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  Ainsworth 
to  which  the  preceding  generation  was  confined.  Mr.  Rid¬ 
dle’s  modest  work  is  favorably  known  as  a  school-book  ;  and 
the  translation  of  Freund,  superintended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Andrews  in  America,  and  Mr.  Smith  in  England,  has  brought 
a  more  copious  mass  of  materials  before  the  reading  public, 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  improvements  that  were  obviously  needed. 

If  we  look  back  now  twenty  years  and  compare  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  Philology  with  its  condition  at  that  time,  we 
find  great  changes.  The  most  important  advance,  which 
lies  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  all  philological  and  historical 
studies,  has  been  in  the  way  of  criticism.  The  eclectic 
method  of  former  days,  which  coordinated  all  manuscripts 
of  all  ages  and  values,  and  from  the  diversity  of  readings 
thus  presented,  selected]  those  which  the  majority  of  manu¬ 
scripts  or  the  whim  of  the  editor  might  favor,  is  now  hap¬ 
pily  exploded  ;  the  old  tradition  edilio  princeps  codicis  instar 
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is  now  set  aside.  A  more  rational  method  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  reading  of  one  good  manuscript  is  deservedly 
put  before  those  of  fifty  bad  ones.  The  great  labor  ex¬ 
pended  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  selecting  and 
collecting  the  best  manuscripts,  has  been  attended  with  the 
best  results  ;  and,  aided  by  judicious  and  methodic  emenda¬ 
tion,  it  has  furnished  texts  of  most  of  the  Latin  authors  in 
a  state  of  great  purity. 

A  second  class  of  aids  to  lexicography  consists  in  the 
lexicons  to  special  authors.  The  unaccomplished  here  un¬ 
fortunately  preponderates  over  the  accomplished.  The  ideal 
lexicon  of  the  Latin  language,  towards  which  things  seem 
to  be  slowly  tending,  can  never  be  written  till  the  usage  of 
individual  writers  is  carefully  studied  and  thrown  into  a 
lexical  form  ;  and  already  something  has  been  done  towards 
this  end.  We  may  notice  here  such  works  as  Bonnell  on 
Quintilian,  and  Botticher  on  Tacitus,  though  the  latter 
might  with  profit  be  considerably  augmented.  Valuable 
materials  for  the  lexicography  of  the  Dramatists,  with  the 
exception  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  for  Ennius,  may  be 
found  ill  the  editions  of  Ribbeck  and  Vahlen.  For  Plautus 
we  have  the  programme  of  Kampmann,  Res  Militares  Plauti, 
a  dictionary  of  the  military  terms  used  by  Plautus,  a  sort  of 
forerunner  to  a  more  complete  Lexicon  Plautinum^  But  for 
the  great  majority  of  authors  nothing  satisfactory  is  found. 
Even  for  Cicero  we  have  only  the  meagre  indices  of  Ernesti 
and  Schiitz,  or  the  inconvenient  collections  of  Nizolius.  A 
Lexicon  Ciceronianurn  suited  to  the  age  is  an  important 
desideratum. 

In  a  third  class  we  may  put  works  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  subject  of  lexicography,  such  as  works  on 
Synonymes,  Style,  on  Comparative  Philology  and  History, 
Antiipiities,  etc. 

With  these  means  and  appliances  a  new  step  has  been 
taken,  and  a  Lexicon  jirepared  which  bids  fair  to  supersede 
Freund.  The  author  is  Rkimiold  Ki.otz,  well  known  from 
his  edition  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  his  Devarius  on  Greek 
Particles,  his  connection  with  Jahn’s  Jalirbiicher,  and  many 
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other  literary  undertakings.  When  the  lexicon  was  begun, 
Professor  Klotz  was  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Philology 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Before  it  was  completed  he 
was  promoted  as  the  successor  of  Gottfried  Hermann  at 
the  same  university.  The  aims  of  the  work  are  perhaps 
best  given  in  the  words  of  the  programme : 

“  First,  to  embody  in  the  work  the  substratum  of  the  Latin 
language  itself,  i.  e.  the  roots  of  the  Latin  language  and  the 
words  derived  from  them,  as  fully  as  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
lexicon  allow ;  to  point  out,  so  far  as  is  possible,  their  deriva¬ 
tion  or  connection,  to  fix  their  fundamental  signification, 
and  to  define  this  more  explicitly  by  their  usage ;  further¬ 
more,  to  develop  the  shades  of  meaning  a  word  may  have, 
from  the  fundamental  signification,  and  arrange  them  in 
their  natural  order,  with  careful  attention  to  the  technical 
terms  used  by  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  jurists,  rhetor¬ 
icians,  naturalists,  physicians,  agriculturalists,  architects,  etc., 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  treated  with  uniform  success.” 

“  Secondly,  to  give  the  connections  in  which  the  words  are 
found,  if  not  with  all  the  detail  of  a  thesaurus,  yet  with 
greater  completeness  than  had  hitherto  been  done,  and  in  a 
more  perspicuous  way  than  is  done  in  the  larger  diction¬ 
aries  ;  to  point  out  accurately  the  grammatical  constructions 
in  which  the  words  occur,  and  to  pay  special  regard  to  the 
prepositions  and  other  particles.” 

“  For  the  attainment  of  the  first  of  these  two  ends,  it  was  ne- 
.  cessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  careful  use  of  Etymology, 
Synonymies  and  Antiquities,  and  to  give  at  least  the  final 
results  to  which  they  lead.  As  to  the  Etymology,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  endeavored  to  give  his  own  views  with  all  possible 
caution,  and  to  note  briefly  the  views  held  by  the  ancients 
themselves  on  the  etymology  of  any  word,  although  these 
views  may,  on  investigation,  prove  untenable,  as  they  gen¬ 
erally  aid  in  showing  the  idea  which  the  ancients  had  of  a 
word.  Synonymies,  i.  e.,  the  comparison  of  words  of  simi¬ 
lar  signification,  so  profitable  for  the  understanding  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  words,  the  author  has  deemed  of  greater 
importance,  and  has  generally  endeavored  to  confirm  the 
VoL.  XVL  No.  61.  13 
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results  attained,  by  appending  words  of  the  opposite  signifi¬ 
cation  ;  he  has  also  briefly  touched  on  the  synonymies  of 
forms,  showing  for  example  the  difference  between  abitio 
and  abitus,  abortio  and  abortus,  actio,  actus,  actum,  and 
agmen,  discessio  and  discessus,  scriptio,  scriptura,  scrip- 
tus,  and  scriptum.  And  finally,  as  to  the  Antiquities,  the 
author  has  thought  them  a  fit  subject  for  consideration  only 
when  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  a  word,  or  for  the 
explanation  of  certain  established  phrases,  while  he  has  re¬ 
frained  from  introducing  them  into  articles  of  a  purely  his¬ 
torical  or  mythological  nature.” 

“  For  the  second  end,  it  was  furthermore  necessary  to  pay 
more  regard  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  Language,  both  in  respect  to  Etymology  and  Syn¬ 
tax  ;  yet  here  also  the  author  has  always  tried  to  separate 
the  mere  grammatical  from  the  lexical  grammatical,  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  detail ;  yet  it  was  occasionally  necessary 
to  show  the  difference  in  signification  between  different  syn¬ 
tactical  connections,  e.  g.  between  manere  aliquern  and 
alicui,  subire  aliquam  rem  and  alicui  rei.” 

“  Proper  names,  so  far  as  they  belong  in  a  dictionary  of  the 
Latin  language,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the 
work  for  various  reasons  ;  many  of  them,  particularly  the  gen¬ 
uine  Latin  names,  were  originally  appellatives,  and  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  the  language ;  moreover,  the  forms  de¬ 
rived  from  them  are  often  to  be  discussed  as  synonymes,  e.  g. 
Achaeus  and  Achivus,  Hispanus,  Hispanicus  and  Hispanien- 
sis.  The  Geographical  Names  particularly  have  received 
careful  attention  on  account-  of  their  various  Derivatives.” 

The  work  was  begun  in  this  spirit  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  but  —  habent  sua  fata  libelli — various  hindrances  inter¬ 
vened,  and  it  lingered  along  slowly.  After  a  time  the 
cooperation  of  two  other  scholars  was  secured.  Dr.  Liibker, 
of  Parchim,  and  Dr.  Hudemann,  of  Kiel,  with  whose  aid 
the  work  was  completed. 

We  have  then  in  this  work  of  Klotz  a  dictionary  embody¬ 
ing  the  latest  results  of  German  patience  and  study,  and 
representing,  better  than  any  other  dictionary  does,  the 
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present  phase  and  condition  of  Latin  antiquity  in  Germany. 
To  show  its  superiority  by  selecting  a  few  articles  from 
Klotz  and  Freund,  and  exhibiting  them  side  by  side,  would 
be  an  easy  and  not  unprofitable  task,  if  space  allowed.  But 
what  is  aimed  at  in  the  following  is  rather  to  point  out  some 
of  the  deficiencies  and  errors  still  noticed  in  all  our  dictiona¬ 
ries.  In  doing  this,  Klotz  is  taken  as  the  basis,  because  it 
is  the  best  lexicon  ;  and  what  holds  with  regard  to  this,  holds 
a  fortiori  of  others. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  words  quoted  and  the  range 
of  authors  included,  a  short  inspection  will  show  that 
Klotz  is  far  more  copious  than  his  predecessors.  The  addi¬ 
tions  are  made  chiefly  from  later  authors,  who  occupy  the 
debatable  ground  between  the  genuine  Latinity  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Strict 
theory  may  be  inclined  to  reject  these  authors  in  a  lexicon 
of  pure  Latinity.  But,  practically,  it  is  no  small  convenience 
to  have  included  those  words  and  combinations  which  have 
sprung  directly  from  the  Latin  of  a  purer  age,  even  though 
the  spirit  which  dictated  them  may  not  be  the  classical  spirit 
of  former  times.  Furthermore,  these  words  may  be  of  use 
in  illustrating  words  and  phrases  of  the  classical  period,  as 
they  occasionally  betray  a  reminiscence  of  some  classical 
author,  or  may  now  and  then  be  genuine  words  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  age,  which  from  accident  or  chance  have  not  been  used  by 
writers  of  preceding  ages,  or  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
works  preserved.  Thus  the  verb  circumtero  is  given  by 
Freund  as  a  aira^  elprifiivov,  and  is  by  Klotz  said  to  be  used 
only  figuratively  of  the  contact  of  one  person  with  another, 
with  the  reference  to  Tibull.  1,  2,  72 :  hunc  puer  hunc  juvenis 
turba  circumterit  arta ;  but  we  find  it  used  in  the  primary 
sense.  Myth.  Vat.  III.  p.  183  of  the  sea,  wasting  or  rubbing 
on  the  land.  Again,  Klotz  asserts  of  the  word  aspritudo 
that  it  is  used  “only  of  a  raw,  inflamed  or  pustulous  condi¬ 
tion  of  body,  e.  g.  aspr.  similis  pustulis  iis ;  aspr.  oculorum  : 
lingua3.”  Yet  App.  Mett.  1,  2,  17,  says  aspritudinem  jugi 
quod  insurgimus.  What  is  chiefly  objectionable  in  Klotz’s 
treatment  of  these  words  is  a  certain  want  of  consistency. 
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The  Latinized  word  hydromantia  is  given  with  a  reference 
to  Pliny  and  late  writers,  while  aeromantia,  chiromantia, 
geomantia,  and  pyromantia  are  not  cited.  The  word  demor- 
sito  is  omitted  (App.  Mett.  2,  22,  144;  3,  25,  221),  although 
the  language  of  Appuleius  belongs  in  the  lexical  treasury. 
The  adverb  fixe  is  given  as  occurring  in  one  place  only,  and 
there  in  the  comparative  fixins ;  the  positive  fixe  is  used  by 
Cassiodorus  (fr.  ap.  Mai.,  Auctt.  Vatt.  III.  p.  353),  which 
should  be  given  in  the  dictionaries.  Actualiter  and  imprcegno 
are  found  in  Klotz’s,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  lexicon.  But 
why  they  are  more  entitled  to  a  place  than  hosts  of  other 
words  from  the  same  authors,  it  is  hard  to  see.  Alto¬ 
gether,  for  these  late  writers,  more  independent  study  is 
necessary  to  give  greater  symmetry  to  the  work. 

The  remarks  in  the  Programme  on  the  propriety  of  adopt¬ 
ing  Proper  Names  in  the  Lexicon  are  very  just.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  Andrews’s  Freund  is  not  improved  by  the 
omission  of  Proper  Names.  In  the  vocabulary  of  an  an¬ 
cient  language,  where  they  are  of  necessity  limited,  they 
may  justly  claim  a  place,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
lexicography,  and  for  other  reasons  besides  those  given  by 
Klotz.  The  greater  vivacity  and  transparency  of  a  primitive 
language  and  the  intimate  connection  between  the  name  and 
the  person  or  thing  named,  make  it  important  that  the  ety¬ 
mological  and  lexical  element  they  contain  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Every  reader  of  the  classics  knows  with  what 
avidity  the  ancients  seized  on  the  meaning  of  a  name,  rang 
changes  on  it,  and  twisted  it  into  fantastic  puns,  which  in 
colder  and  less  susceptible  languages  would  seem  tame  and 
bald.  Cicero  does  not  shrink  from  going  down  to  the  root 
of  his  antagonist  Verres’s  name,  and  in  one  of  his  most 
elaborate  orations  contrasts  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  with  C. 
Verres^  or  speaks  of  him  as  ex  homine  tanquam  aliquo  Cir- 
caeo  poculo  factus  Verves;  or  again  he  deduces  the  name 
from  verro  to  sweep,  and  alludes  to  him  under  the  name  of 
everriculum,  a  drag-net. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  sound  or  the  fancied  ety¬ 
mology  of  a  name  is  well  shown  in  the  changes  of  names 
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of  towns  ominis  causa ;  for  instance,  Maleventum  is  changed 
to  Beneventum  on  account  of  the  fancied  derivation  from 
male  and  venire  :  Dyrrachium  is  preferred  to  Epidamnus,  to 
avoid  the  sound  of  hri  and  damnum :  Segesta  is  retained 
rather  than  Egesta,  ''Eyeara,  which  sounds  too  much  like 
egestas.  In  innumerable  other  instances,  the  ancient  inter¬ 
pretations  of  names  are  etymologically  wrong ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Homeric  derivation  of  the  name  of  Odysseus,  or  the 
divinatory  interpretation  of  the  name  of  Helen  in  ^schylus, 
iXelp  -mi)?,  instead  of  <7e\a?,  a-eX^inj.  Fanciful  expositions 
like  these  are  made  for  the  need  of  the  passing  moment.  It 
is  perhaps  the  part  of  the  special  exegesis  of  a  particular 
author  to  comment  on  Sophocles’s  derivation  of  Aia<;  from 
atai,  or  the  exultant  interpretation,  aleT6<i,  the  soaring, 
sweeping  eagle.  But  even  wrong  interpretations  show  that 
the  name  was  not  regarded  as  a  dead  or  abstract  sign  for 
the  thing.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  organism  of  the  language, 
always  combining  something  of  a  general  nature  with  the 
specific,  and  connected  by  roots  and  by  inflections  with  its 
whole  lexical  and  grammatical  substratum.  Adjective 
forms  and  compounds,  which  have  been  lost  from  the  writ¬ 
ten  language,  may  be  retained  in  a  name.  Thus  from  the 
root  niv-  we  find  niveus,  nivalis  and  nivarius ;  from  the  root 
ninguo  the  lexicons  cite  only  ninguidus.  But  another  ad¬ 
jective  of  this  later  root  may  be  added,  ningiiarius^  which  is 
found  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Insulae  Purpurariae  in  Plin. 
6,  32,  (37)  104,  Ninguaria,  which  the  lexicons  omit.  Or  as 
an  instance  of  a  compound  of  vallis  we  find  in  the  same 
place  in  Pliny  Invaflis,  improperly  quoted  under  Convallis. 

For  Fictitious  names,  indeed,  there  is  obviously  no  place 
but  the  lexicon.  In  biographical,  geographical  or  mytho¬ 
logical  collections,  they  are  not  in  their  place ;  and  fictitious 
names,  particularly  comic  names,  have  a  more  palpable  and 
significant  lexical  element  than  ordinary  names.  Klotz  has 
wisely  followed  his  predecessors  and  adopted  them  in  his 
book.  But  in  his  treatment  of  these  he  has  not  always 
made  use  of  the  results  of  modern  criticism  and  independent 
labors,  and  he  omits  many  names  simply  because  they  are 
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not  found  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Chrysopolis, 
the  modern  Scutari,  is  given  because  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  But  why  omit  the  fab¬ 
ulous  Eldorado,  Goldville,  in  Arabia,  which  now  stands  in 
the  text  of  Plautus,  Pers.  506  ? 


Chrysopolim  Persse  cepere  urbem  in  Arabia, 
Plenum  bonarnm  rerum  atque  antiquom  oppidum. 


The  punning  names  in  the  Captivi,  160  sqq.,  Pistorienses, 
Panicei,  Placentini,  Turdetani,  Ficedulenses  are  very  properly 
cited :  but  why  omit  the  ominous  list  of  boon  companions 
in  the  Trinummus,  1821  ? 


Chiruchus  fnit,  Cerconicus,  Crimnus,  Cricolabus,  Collabus. 


Surely  Collabus,  Grab,  Grip,  is  not  to  be  passed  over,  as  it 
is  something  of  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  lexical  hybrid, 
con  and  Xa/Seti/.  Or  further,  why  not  cite  Archidemides 
(Bacch.  250),  a  name  which  seems  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
the  pun  (vs.  284)  with  demo  ? 

Quom  mi  ipsum  nomen  ejns  Archidemidis 
Clamaret  dempturum  esse,  si  quid  crederem. 

Gelasimus,  the  parasite  of  the  Stichus,  is  overlooked ;  and 
yet,  vs.  174,  we  read : 

Gdaaimo  nomen  mi  indidit  parvo  pater 
Quia  jam  a  pansillo  puero  ridiculus  fui. 


And  honest  Gripus,  of  the  Rudens,  has  been  slighted,  al¬ 
though  the  name  is  obviously  chosen  with  reference  to  his 
calling,  and  the  city  he  proposes  to  found  and  call  by  his 
name,  monumentum  famse  et  factiSy  refers  to  the  Sicilian 
ypLirewi,  fisherman.  Further,  the  suggestive  name  of  the 
place,  Cryphiolathronia,  is  omitted. 

Besides  the  etymological  significance  of  most  proper  names, 
they  are  often  worthy  of  notice  as  expressing  a  character,  or 
as  abstractions  of  personal  attributes ;  if  Verres  is  said  to 
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be  like  Q.  Mucius,  the  latter  name  might  not  belong  in  the 
lexicon ;  but  when  he  calls  him  a  Q,.  Mucius,  it  is  plainly 
used  in  a  lexical  sense.  Clinia  is  a  man’s  name,  but  in  PI. 
Bacch.,  912,  it  denotes  a  phase  of  character. 

Many  important  omissions  of  names  are  to  be  remedied 
in  the  dictionaries.  On  the  other  hand,  many  names  that 
are  found  in  the  dictionaries  are  to  be  moditied  materially 
or  to  be  entirely  shut  out.  We  find,  for  example,  Arripidcs 
for  Quodsemelarripides ;  Expalponides  for  Nummosexpal- 
ponides:  Cluninstaridysarchides  for  Clutomestoridysarchi- 
des :  the  campi  Gurgustidonii  for  Gorgonidonii.  Idis- 
tavisus  is  given  as  the  nominative  of  the  German  grove 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  A.  2,  16,  instead  of  Idistaviso;  cf. 
Nipperd.  ad  loc. 

Under  Megara,  Klotz  mentions  the  “  Dat.”  Megaribus, 
but  omits  the  nom.  Megares,  Plaut.  Merc.  646,  Proll.  Trin. 
152.  In  connection  with  the  name  Silenus,  the  femin.  form 
should  be  mentioned,  Silena,  Lucret.  4,  1169. 

To  mention  the  changes  to  be  made  here  in  detail  would 
be  a  thankless  task.  Some  of  these  errors  betray  a  careless¬ 
ness  of  critical  authority  and  inattention  to  grammatical 
forms.  Klotz  gives  s.  v.  Dolo  the  form  Dolum,  as  from  Do¬ 
lus,  a  metaplastic  nom.  of  Dolo,  with  Plaut.  Pseud.  1244,  as 
his  authority  ;  but  the  true  reading  is  superavit  dolum  Tro- 
janum,  the  Trojan  wile,  fortified  by  Becker  de  comm.  Rom. 
fabb.  p.  64,  with  citations  from  Horn.  Od.  8,  492,  and  Verg. 
^n.  2,  264.  All  dictionaries  give  a  word  Cseligenus,  Cael- 
usborn.  On  what  authority  ?  Varro  uses  it  of  Victoria  and 
Venus ;  Appulejus  of  stellse :  but  this  proves  nothing  for 
the  nom.  in  us.  Analogy  points  rather  to  a  nom.-gena,  as  in 
Saturnigena,  Terrigena,  Janigena,  Divigena,  Martigena, 
Phoebigena,  etc.  And  analogy  is  confirmed  by  its  use  in 
Ausonius,  overlooked  by  the  lexicons  (Eel.  de  Fer.  Rom. 
86),  Falcigerum  placant  sanguine  Caeligenam. 

When  proper  names  make  an  integral  part  of  an  adjec¬ 
tive  or  verb,  they  come  very  clearly  within  the  limits  of 
the  lexicon.  A  Greek  lexicon  would  not  omit  such  words  as 
hixnrapi^t  aiwyirapi^i.  Nor  should  a  Latin ;  Att.  561,  Ribb. : 
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Pari  dyspari.  Charmides  the  lexicons  give,  and  the  verb 
charrnidare ;  they  omit  decharmido  to  uncharmidize,  PI.  Trin. 
977,  and  quote  the  corrupt  recharmido. 

Under  the  head  of  Proper  Names,  we  may  perhaps  in¬ 
clude  Greek  titles  of  buildings,  etc.,  or  works  of  art,  latin¬ 
ized  ;  e.  g.  from  book  34  of  Pliny  we  may  add  to  the  lexicons 
Epithyon^  Slayer,  found  only  in  the  acc.  fern.  sing.  Epithyu- 
san;  Buthyles^  Oxen-slayer,  the  name  of  a  statue  of  Isidotus ; 
Hageter,  an  epithet  of  Hercules. 

In  connection  with  Greek  names  and  appellations,  we 
may  notice  the  further  omission  of  many  Greek  words,  tem¬ 
porarily  adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  written  with 
Latin  letters.  Freund  lays  down  the  rule  in  the  preface  of 
his  lexicon,  that,  in  the  older  Latin  authors,  Greek  words  are 
more  commonly  given  in  Greek  letters;  in  the  later  Latin  as 
Latinized  words  with  Latin  letters.  This  may  be  true  of 
technical  terms  of  the  Ciceronian  age  and  the  writers  fol¬ 
lowing  that  age,  as  compared  with  the  later  commentators 
and  grammarians.  But  if  we  set  aside  technical  terminol¬ 
ogy  and  look  at  the  literature,  we  shall  find  the  canon  re¬ 
versed,  particularly  if  we  take  the  dramatists  into  account. 
When  the  ancient  Latin  writers  use  a  Greek  proper  name, 
they  are  inclined  to  latinize  it  as  far  as  possible :  later 
writers  use  the  Greek  form.  The  ancient  writers  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  adopt  many  Greek  words,  and  make  Latin  words  of 
them,  which  later  purists  drop.  The  thing  may  perhaps 
better  be  stated  thus :  The  older  Latin  authors  use  Greek 
words  precisely  as  if  they  were  Latin.  These  words  are 
not  so  many  dead  things  taken  from  books,  but  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  familiar  to  the  ear,  are  caught  from 
the  spoken  word,  and  work  their  way  up  to  Rome  from 
Magna  Graecia  or  Sicily  :  and  before  the  complete  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Roman  literature  and  laws  of  criticism,  they 
formed  an  organic  part  of  the  written  language  of  that  un¬ 
conscious  age.  Then  follows  the  period  of  reflection,  of 
study  and  of  conscious  criticism  ;  Greek  words  are  banished 
by  strict  purists  from  literary  productions  addressed  to  the 
general  public,  from  history,  and  oratory.  They  are  used  in 
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philosophy  and  criticism  as  technical  terms,  taken  from 
books,  familiar  to  scholars  rather  than  to  the  public  at  large. 
As  such,  they  are  commonly  written  in  Greek  letters.  Then 
follows  the  third  period,  when  the  feeling  for  purity  is  gone, 
and  foreign  words  are  unhesitatingly  used. 

Moreover,  critical  changes  of  texts,  made  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Freund’s  lexicon,  extend  somewhat  the  domain  of 
lexicography  in  this  respect.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
examples,  instar  omnium,  given  by  Lachmann,  ad  Lucr.  4, 
1169.  The  text  of  Plant.  Epid.  5,  2,  17,  gives  apolactizo 
iniiriicos  instead  of  aTrokaurrl^a)  inim.,’  which  Klotz  does  not 
notice.  So  also  tranlizo  =  rpav\ilfi>  balbum  esse,  Lucret.  4, 
1164,  belongs  in  the  Latin  lexicon,  even  though  the  intlection 
is  Greek,  traulizi :  and  from  the  same  place  we  may  add  the 
following  euphemisms  for  personal  defects  :  melichrus,  honey- 
colored  =  nigra  :  acosmos  =  immunda  et  fetida :  dorcas  (for 
which  the  lexicons  give  only  the  primary  meaning)  =  nervosa 
et  lignea:  the  combination  Chariton  mia  =  parvula,  piimilio : 
catapi cxis  —  miAgnOi  atque  irnmanis:  ischnos  in  the  neut. 
with  eromenion,  =  cum  vivere  non  quit  pr®  macie  :  rhadinos 
in  fern.  rhadine=jam  mortua  tussi :  =  labeosa. 

Under  satvrus  2d,  should  be  added  that  the  fern,  occurs  Lucr. 
4,  1169. 

The  following  two,  mentioned  by  Lachmann,  also  belong 
here :  zetematium^  Lucil.  ap.  Non.  359,  14 ;  and  eupatereia^ 
id.,  the  Homeric  epithet  of  Tyro. 

Plant.  Most.  595,  latinizes  the  Greek  7pi)=grunt:  ne  gry 
quidem,  or  perhaps  better,  gru,=ovBe  <ypv.  Chlloter,  tri,  s., 
name  of  a  garment,  ’^etXcorpp,  is  to  be  added  from  Nov.  ap. 
Non.  148,  31,  Ribb.  p.  219. 

Many  changes  are  yet  to  be  made  in  this  part  of  lexicog¬ 
raphy,  and  the  subject  requires  a  careful  and  critical  re¬ 
vision. 

We  notice  now  some  of  the  omissions  of  compound 
words,  beginning  with  Verbs.  In  compounds,  consisting  of 
a  verb  and  a  preposition,  the  first  part  is  often  uncertain, 


1  Unless  we  prefer  to  write  with  Fleckeisen,  Ep.  crit.  p.  xiii,  apolactisso,  which 
would  also  change  the  badizo  of  tlic  Icxx.  to  badisso. 
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owing  to  difference  of  texts,  particularly  with  dis-  and 
which  are  confounded  in  the  manuscripts.  For  instance, 
decerto  is  a  very  familiar  word  :  discerto  no  lexicon  gives. 
The  best  authorities  give  it  Plaut.  Men.  809,  die  mi  istuc 
quod  discertatis  ut  sciam.  Here  it  is  confounded  with  dis- 
serto.^  On  the  other  hand,  dejungo  is  given  as  a  Plautinian 
word :  it  should  be  dijungo.  Of  </espolio,  the  lexicons  say 
that  it  occurs  once  in  a  deponent  form.  Not  so :  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  instance  of  this  dep.  the  MSS.  give  us  a  different  verb, 
wanting  in  the  lexicons  :  quos  impune  depopulatur  [et]  dis- 
polatvr  dedecus,  a  compound  of  dis-  and  the  root  polor, 
found  in  interpolare :  cf.  Ribbeck,  p.  346. 

Other  prepositional  compounds,  omitted  by  Klotz  and 
others,  are  amigro^  as,  to  move  away,  Liv.  1,  34 :  adneo,  es, 
to  sew  on,  Plin.  11,  2,  (1),  3,  pinnas  adnevit :  attumvlo,  as,  to 
heap  up:  id.  9,  6,  (5),  14,  [orca]  attumulata  fluctibus  in  tan- 
tum  ut  circumagi  nulio  modo  posset:  eccelebro,  as,  Liv.  1, 
45  :  magnitudo  victimsE  eccelebrata  fama  (cf.  eenubo,  ibid. 
4,  4  and  Alsehefski  ad  6,  15) :  injurgo,  as,  id.  10,  35,  hmc  in- 
jurganti  increpantique.  Siipereo  may  be  added  on  account 
of  Liicret.  3,  1031,  pedibns  superire  lacunas,  though  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  verb.  Ne- 
parco  =  non  parco,  is  found  in  Plaut.  Most.  124,  sibique  aut 
materiae  neparcunt. 

In  verbs  compounded  with  two  prepositions,  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  first  preposition  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
verb,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  adverbially  or  as  a  preposi¬ 
tion  with  its  case.  The  latest  manuscript  investigations, 
however,  go  to  show  that  these  double  compounds  occur 
oftener  than  we  might  infer  from  common  editions  and  lexi¬ 
cons.  Circumaspicio  is  a  case  in  point;  as  the  text  of  Pliny 
is  now  constituted  we  read,  8,  33,  (51),  121,  totius  oculi  ver- 
satione  circurnaspicit ;  and  if  we  should  prefer  with  Hand, 
Turs.  IL,  p.  70,  to  divide  it,  circum  aspicit,  the  place  should 
not  be  quoted,  as  Klotz  quotes  it,  under  circumspicio.  But 
besides  the  double  compounds  furnished  by  the  lexicons,  cir- 

'  In  Cato  ap.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  46,  is  quid  ego  cum  illo  discertem  amplius  perhaps 
to  be  read? 
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cumaspicio  is  well  supported  by  circuminspicio,  also  over¬ 
looked  in  the  lexicon:  Liv.  1,  30,  Sabini  circuminspicere  et 
ipsi  externa  auxilia :  cf.  Alschefski  ad  1,  21 :  and  by  circnni- 
insto  :  id.  3,  9:  si  consules  circnminstarent  et  ipsi  tribunum. 
We  may  add  adinsurgo :  Liv.  22,  4,  colles  adinsurgunt ; 
svperincido :  id.  2,  10,  multis  superincidentibus  telis  ;  adpro- 
curro  :  Plin.  10,  33,  (51),  103.  And  to  the  late  examples  of 
suberectus  should  be  added,  Liv.  8,  8,  hasta  suberecta  cuspide 
in  terram  fixa. 

We  may  include  in  the  list  of  omitted  compound  verbs 
many  others  where  the  second  or  verbal  part  of  the  com¬ 
pound  has  brought  the  verb  into  a  wrong  place.  Deungo^ 
to  rub  one’s  self  down,  anoint,  is  now  read  in  Plaut.  Ps. 
222,  vino  tu  te  deungis,  where  formerly  the  absurd  devincis 
stood.  Decello,  ere,=declinare  Lucret.  2, 219,  corpora — decel- 
lere  paullum  :  the  dictionaries  do  not  give  this,  though  Klotz 
properly  corrects  himself,  s.  v.  depello.  We  have  the  col¬ 
loquial  gratulari,  and  the  more  dignified  gratari :  the  com¬ 
pound  congratulari  is  quoted,  but  congratari  overlooked, 
Plaut.  Men.  129,  conferre  omnes  congratantes.  The  fre¬ 
quentative  accusito  occurs  perhaps  only  once,  but  incu- 
sito  occurs  in  the  same  place,  Plaut.  Most.  713 :  nihil  erit 
quod  deorum  ullum  accusites:  Te  ipse  jure  optimo  in- 
cusites  licet.  Another  frequentative,  clarigito,  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  by  Lachmann,  Lucret.  5, 946,  decursus  aquai  Clarigitat 
late  sitientia  secla  ferarum.  This  place  Klotz  quotes  s.  v. 
Cito,  with  the  misprint  clavus  citat  for  clarus.  A  more  sus¬ 
picious  compound  is  insolesco,  which  may  be  added  for 
Plaut.  Men. 461 :  quoi  tarn  credideram  insoluisse=insuevisse. 
Emino,  -are,  found  in  the  Vulg.  N.  T.,  hardly  belongs  here 
perhaps :  but  eminor,  which  the  lexicons  give,  with  Plaut. 
Capt.  4,  2,  11  for  authority,  does  not  exist ;  cf.  Proll.  Trin. 
p.  178 :  further,  the  citation  Plaut.  Capt.  799,  quae  illsec  est 
minatio,  should  be  added  s.  v.  minatio,  and  the  word  emina- 
tio  struck  out.  In  connection  with  this  root,  we  may  no¬ 
tice  the  spurious  Plautinian  word  given  by  the  dictionaries, 
minaciae  for  minae,  which  certainly  does  not  occur  in  the 
places  quoted  by  Klotz,  and  future  criticism  must  decide 
whether  it  is  in  place.  True.  5,  56. 
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To  pass  from  verbs  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  :  Be- 
nesuadus  may  claim  a  place  in  the  lexicon  as  well  as  male- 
suadus :  App.  mag.  18 :  paupertas  consilio  benesuada. 

MirimodiSj  in  wondrous  ways,  to  be  added :  Plaut.  Trin. 

931,  nimiurii  mirimodis  mirabilis.  The  analogical  muUimodis 
the  lexicons  give  correctly,  but  add  somewhat  loosely  as  an 
explanation,  “for  multi’  or  multis  modis,  cf.  Enn.  ap.  Cic.  de 
Or.  3,  58,  218.”  A  more  pertinent  place  would  be  Or.  45, 

153,  sine  vocalibus  ssepe  brevitatis  causa  contrahebant,  ut 
ita  dicerent  multV  modis ^  vas’  argenteis,  palm’  et  crinibus, 
tecti’ fractis.  But  even  this  place  is  not  of  much  avail: 
multimodis  of  course  in  signification  =  multis  modis  ;  but  i 
is  not  the  i  of  the  ablative  multis  or  multi’,  but  the  connect¬ 
ing  i  =  mult-i-modis,  because  it  is  short,  and  because  it  is 
found  in  similar  combinations  where  it  cannot  be  the  abla¬ 
tive  plur.  in  is,  e.  g.  in  the  post-classical  multimode,  or  uni¬ 
mode,  Myth.  Vat.  Ill,  p.  212,  B,  multigenerum,  omni-  > 

modis. 

Other  similar  compounds  we  look  for  in  vain  ;  prohriper- 
lecebra,  Plaut.  Bacch.,  1167,  probrTperlecebrce  et  persuastrices : 
cf.  Proll.  Trin.  p.  166.  Verbivelitatio,  ’ko^opa'xfa,  wordskir- 
mish,  omitted  by  Freund,  is  rightly  added  by  Klotz :  it  stands 
in  Plaut.  As.  307,  verbivelitationem  fieri  compendi  volo,  al¬ 
though  Non.  3,  10,  quotes  verbis  velitatio,  and  verbis  veli- 
tare,  quoted  by  Non.  from  Turpilius  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
Suavisaviatio,  Sweetbuss,  Sweetkiss,  occurs  as  a  personifi¬ 
cation,  Bacch.  116  and  120,  and  very  probably  also  Pseud. 

65  :  cf.  rjhv^tkelv.  Albicapilliis,  XevKo^pc^,  Mil.  631,  si  albica- 
pTllus  hie  videtur,  has  a  better  claim  to  stand  in  the  lexicon 
than  crispicapillus.  Nidoricapus,  KVLcrohuaicrp^,  “  one  who 
runs  after  the  smell  of  roast  meat,”  is  more  doubtful,  but 
should  be  added  for  Plaut.  Most.  5.  For  signipotens,-  rul¬ 
ing  over  the  constellations,  we  have  Ciceronian  authority, 
fr.  Arat.  ap.  Orelli,  VIII,  p.  362,  signipotens  Nox. 

Perforator  with  parieturn  =  TOLX(opv^o<i,  house-breaker, 

Plaut.  Pseud.  979  :  the  reading  of  the  old  editions, perfossor, 
which  the  lexicons  give,  is  metrically  impossible,  though 
perfodere  parietem,  Mil.  142,  or  parietes,  Asin.  563,  is  un- 
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doubted.  Subolitor,  Laber.  ap.  Non.  (Ribb.  p.  138.)  De¬ 
fector,  App.  Mag.  74,  est  enim  omnium  litium  depector. 

Dedecoramentum,  disgrace,  used  by  C.  Gracchus,  ap.  Isi- 
dor.  Orig.  II,  21,  4  (Meyer,  Or.  Rom.  p.  238),  adolescentia 
senectuti  dedecoramentum.  For  dedecorus,  a,  um,  the  lexi¬ 
cons  give  Plautus’s  authority  which  is  false ;  the  word  does 
not  perhaps  occur  before  Tacitus.  Erudimentum  is  given 
by  the  best  MSS.  in  App.  Met.  9, 11,  64 :  cf.  Hildebrand 
and  Mai,  Auct.  Class.  VIII,  p.  498.  Circamcerium  now  stands 
in  Livy  1,  44,  in  opposition  to  pomcerium :  cf.  Weissenb. 
pref.  p.  VII. 

The  diminut.  obunctulus,  slightly  smeared,  from  obunctus, 
is  found  Titin.  138,  Ribb.,  tunica  et  togula  obunctula :  the 
word  obunculus  quoted  by  Klotz,  with  “  cingula  ”  for  “  to¬ 
gula,”  and  “  5  p.  36  ”  for  “  536  ”  is  to  be  expunged. 

Conjnratim,  adv.,  conspiringly,  in  the  manner  of  a  conspir¬ 
acy  :  Plaut.  Asin.  318,  omnes  conjuratim  cruciamenta  con- 
ferunt. 

Two  or  three  compounds  of  sequor  are  yet  wanting  in  the 
dictionary.  The  adverb  adsecue  {assecue,  adseque),  Plaut. 
Trill.  1118,  quod  ago  subit,  adsecue  sequitur:  and  in  the 
fragment  of  the  Astraba,  quoted  by  Van*.  L.  L.  6,  p.  249, 
ne  sequere  adsecue,  on  which  Ritschl,  Proll.  p.  75,  and  Lach- 
mann  on  Lucr.  p.  304.  Hence  the  first  example  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  use  of  the  verb  assequor  in  Freund  and  Klotz  is  out 
of  place  and  should  be  struck  out.  Analogous  is  consecue 
{conseque),  restored  Lucret.  5,  679,  consequii  quoque  jam  red- 
eunt  ex  ordine  certo.  As  the  word  consequia,  given  in  the 
lexicons  does  not  exist,  it  should  be  erased,  and  the  citations 
from  Appulejus  should  be  put  under  consecuus. 

Another  derivative  of  sequor,  formed  like  consecuus,  the 
adj.  obsecuus  =  obsequens,  is  likewise  to  be  added  :  Naevius 
ap.  Char.  II,  p.  213  (Ribb.  H,  p.  5)  :  obsequos  sin  am  ego 
illos  esse. 

SubUmen,2in  adverbial  compound  =  (1)  raised  aloft,  in  al- 
titudinem  elatus :  Plaut.  Mil.  1394,  rapite  sublimen  foras, 
drag  him  to  be  hung  up  under  the  lintel,  limen,  limen  su- 
perum.  (2)  Generally,  Asin.  868,  rapere  s.  domum :  Men. 
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992:  995:  1002:  1052:  Nav.  fr.  32:  Enn.  302,  Ribb.;  cf. 
Rhein.  Mus.  VII,  p.  556. 

Interutrcique,  between  both,  Lucret.  2,  518 :  3,  306 :  5, 
472,  476  and  839  :  6,  362  and  1062. 

Not  compound  words  alone  do  we  look  for  in  the  lexicon  in 
vain.  The  simple  inceptive  verb  certisco  —  certum  fieri,  oc¬ 
curs  Pacuv.  107,  Ribb. :  atque  eccos  unde  certiscent.  Vectito^ 
frequent,  of  vecto,  is  not  in  Freund  nor  Smith,  the  former  im¬ 
plying,  and  the  latter  (s.  v.  vectitatus)  directly  asserting  with 
Gell.  9,  6,  it  to  be  obsolete.  It  is,  however,  used  by  Cato  in 
Caecil. :  quern  ego  denique  credo  vectitatum  iri  ludis  :  Paul. 
Diac.  s.  V.  citeria.  So  Scaliger:  furthermore,  the  compound 
circumvectito  should  be  inserted  from  Plant.  Rud.  933 : 
oppida  circumvectitabor,  incorrectly  given  under  circum- 
vecto. 

Nouns.  Oueus,  cuckoo.  Plant.  Pers.  174,  whence  cucu- 
lus,  is  correctly  given  by  Forcellini  and  Gesner,  but  drop¬ 
ped  by  Freund,  Smith,  and  Klotz.  Cepolindrvm,  a  fictitious 
spice.  Plant.  Pseud.  832 :  sipolindrum  is  to  be  expunged : 
the  cook  has  possibly  in  his  mind  the  word  Etigium, 

Lucil.  and  Laber.  ap.  Non.  107,  30 :  and  Laber.  ap.  Non. 
490,  22.  Vaso  =  vasatus,  like  naso,  capito,  fronto.  Pomp, 
ap.  Prise,  as  emended  by  Ribbeck  II,  p.  198.  The  collateral 
form  of  femur, should  be  quoted.  Plant.  Mil.  27,  and 
Rhein.  Mus.  1850,  p.  312.  Two  verbal  nouns  from  Lucretius : 
linctus,  from  lingo,  6,  971,  nectari’  linctus,  and  ton'es,  from 
torreo  =  dTroKavpa,  3,  917,  arida  torres.  The  dimin.  mammi- 
cula,  from  mamma,  mamilla,  is  found  Plant.  Pseud.  1261 : 
ubi  mamma  mammicula  opprimitur ;  crumilla,  from  crumina, 
Pers.  687 :  metuebas  ne  crumillam  amitteres.  Sincipitamenta, 
id.  Men.  211,  sincipitamenta  porcina.  Ditiae,  a  collateral 
form  of  divitiae,  Plaut.  Trin.  682.  Sacrijiciolus  rex,  Varr.  L. 
L.  6,  27,  p.  84,  Muller.  The  plural  of  Collicrepida  is  to  be 
added,  (like  cruricrepida)  Trin.  1022,  and  the  senseless  Ocu- 
licrepida  to  be  struck  out. 

Accipitrina  is  given  by  the  lexicons  as  a  substantive  from 
App.  Herb.  30.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  It  is  really  the 
fern,  of  accipitrinus,  an  adj.  formed  regularly  from  accipiter. 
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like  caninus  from  canis,  passerinus  from  passer,  haedinus 
(which  Freund,  Klotz,  and  Ingerslev  by  a  strange  error  write 
ha3dtnus)  from  htedus, /omicinw^  (also  wrong  in  Klotz,  “  for- 
micinus”)  from  formica,  etc.  The  name  of  the  plant  accipi- 
trina^  sc.  herba,  is  a  translation  of  lepaKiov  from  iepa^,  just  as 
hirundinina  sc.  herba  is  the  Latin  equivalent  for  chelidonium, 
viperina  for  or  siminina  for  Tn^rjKLov.  The  lexicons 

should  first  give  the  only  place  where  accipitrinus  occurs  as 
a  real  adj.,  Plaut.  Bacch.  274,  accipitrina  pugna,  which  they 
omit,  and  then  subjoin  the  substantive  use  of  accipitrina. 

In  connection  with  this  word,  we  may  notice  that  the 
lexicon  takes  no  account  of  the  application  of  accipiter  itself 
as  the  name  of  a  fish  ;  App.  mag.  34,  probably  the  iepa^  of 
Athenasus. 

To  the  same  class  of  adjectives  in  inus  omitted  may  be 
added  draconinus  from  draco,  Myth.  Vat.  Mai  III,  p.  227 
B,  and  the  comic  word  mininus^  Plaut.  Pseud.  329,  where 
there  is  a  pun  on  the  two  possible  derivations  from  mina  = 
pva,  and  mina  ovis,  a  smooth-bellied  sheep,  under  which  lat¬ 
ter  word  the  dictionaries  omit  Plaut.  Bacch.  1129. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lexicons  give  funginus  as  the  ad¬ 
jective  derived  from  fungus.  But  the  text  both  of  Ritschl 
and  Fleckeisen  in  the  only  place  cited  for  the  word  is  at 
variance  :  Plaut.  Trin.  851 :  pol  hie  quidem  fungino  generest, 
capite  se  totum  tegit.  Which  is  right,  the  text  of  Plautus, 
or  the  lexicon  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  latter ;  analogy 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  inus  (for  the  cucurbitlnus  and  suber- 
Inus  of  the  lexicon  are  both  spurious,  and  should  be  inus^) 
and  the  line  of  Plautus  may  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the 
order  of  the  words :  Fungino  pol%ic  quidem  generest,  ca¬ 
pite  se  totum  tegit. 

Commodulus,  dimin.  from  commodus  (cornmodum),  Plaut. 
Stich.  690,  as  restored  by  Ritschl  and  Fleckeisen  :  pro  opibus 
nostris  satis  commodulumst.  The  lexicons  give  it  under 
comrnodule,  where  Klotz  further  quotes  strangely  c.  esse  ali- 
cubi,  Rud.  2,  6,  (for  2,  5, 11)  for  c.  ludis.  Artutus  from  artns, 
like  cornutus  from  cornu,  Plaut.  Asin.  565 :  octo  Artutos 
audacis  viros,  valentis  virgatores.  Astutos  is  wholly  out  of 
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place  here.  Vesculus,  dim.  from  vescus,  =  tiny,  to  be  added : 
Plant.  Trin.  888,  vesculum  vinarium.  Proll.  p.  81. 

Placidule^  dim.  from  placide,  ib.  726,  dormibo  placidule 
in  tabernaculo :  Proll.  p.  81 :  Rud.  426,  non  licet  te  sic  placi¬ 
dule  bellam  belle  tangere  ?  Gravanter^  adv.  from  gravor,  un¬ 
willingly,  reluctantly,  Liv.  21,  24,  baud  gravanter  ad  Pcenum 
venerunt.  And  why  do  the  lexicons  give  only  Ciceronian 
examples  of  gravate  ?  We  should  add  Plant.  Cas.  5,  4,  26 ; 
Rud.  408 :  Bacch.  532  :  Stich.  763.  An  adverb  from  nugax 
in  the  superlative  has  also  been  overlooked.  Plant.  Tr.  819  : 
actum  reddam  nvgacissime. 

Let  us  now  notice  some  of  the  words  which  are  imper¬ 
fectly  treated. 

Under  abligurrio^  Smith  quotes  Cic.  Cat.  2, 5, 10,  fortunas 
suas  abligurierunt,  as  an  instance  of  the  secondary  use  of 
the  word,  in  the  sense  of  comedo,  waste,  devour.  In  this 
sense  it  is  colloquial,  and  not  used  by  Cicero,  and  therefore 
properly  rejected  by  Klotz.  But  Klotz  and  others  overlook 
the  passage  in  App.  Met.  10, 14,  703,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
primary  sense,  lick,  lick  olf,  abl.  dulcia.  Fundator :  in  the 
primary  sense  add  a  prose  example,  App.  Dog.  Plat.  2,  24, 
250,  fundator  urbium  :  in  the  secondary  sense,  for  which  the 
dictionaries  give  only  the  authority  of  inscriptions,  may  be 
added  App.  ibid.  1,  1,  180  :  legum  Atticarum  fundator.  In 
connection  with  infusco,  Smith  very  properly  gives  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  sounds,  which  Klotz  omits.  But  both  omit  the 
cases  where  the  adjective  fuscus  is  used  in  a  moral  sense, 
App.  Dog.  Plat.  2, 14,  229  :  animas  fusciores :  id.  de  mundo 
c.  25  fin. :  quod  sit  curse  levioris  fusciorisque.  Of  helix  only 
two  significations  are  gi\^n  :  we  may  add  that  of  orbit,  from 
App.  de  deo  Socr.  8,  140,  usque  ad  lunae  helicem.  Under 
gestio,  Klotz  quotes  an  example  from  Cicero  only  of  the  use 
of  the  word  as  applied  to  inanimate  objects  :  we  add  Plant. 
Mil.  8,  machsera  . .  .  gestit  stragem  facere.  Mustus,  young, 
fresh :  an  instance  of  the  word  applied  to  a  person,  Nsev. 
ap.  Non.  136,  7,  (Ribbeck  II,  p.  13)  musta  virgo.  Cingu¬ 
lum  is  applied  metaphorically,  App.  de  mundo  7,  constringi- 
tur  Oceani  cingulo,  unless  indeed  this  is  from  cingulus.  Of 
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caesim  in  the  first  sense  the  dictionaries  give  examples  from 
husbandry  only :  add  of  architecture,  App.  Mett.  4,  1,  320, 
lapide  pretioso  caesim  diminuto.  To  familiar  phrases  like 
fores  crepuere,  under  crepo^  should  be  added  the  less  familiar 
use  with  a  personal  subject :  Plaut.  Bacch.  833,  forem  hanc 
pausillulum  aperi :  ne  crepa^  don’t  make  a  creaking.  Under 
dictum.)  in  the  sense  of  command,  order  (to  which  should  be 
added  Hinc  in  manipulis  castrensibus  sunt  dicta  ducibus, 
Varr.  L.  L.  6,  61,  p.  96,  dicta  =  TrapayjeXfjuiTa,  Muller),  the 
dictionaries  give  the  familiar  dicto  audientem  esse,  but 
omit  dicto  obedientem  esse  likewise  with  a  dative,  e.  g.  Plaut. 
Bacch.  439 :  magistro  desinebat  esse  dicto  obediens ;  Pers. 
378  :  Futura’s  dicto  obediens  an  non  patri  ?  Hence  in  t  he 
line  of  Att.  ap.  Non.  72,  2,  which  Ribbeck,  p.  164,  gives 
Quarn  invita  ancillans,  dicto  obediens  viri,we  cannot  but  think 
there  is  an  error,  and  that  viro  should  be  emended.  Duplus, 
twice  as  large,  twice  as  much :  the  meaning  two-fold  = 
duplex,  should  be  noted :  Plant.  Bacch.  641 :  duplum  hodie 
facinus  feci,  duplicibus  spoliis  sum  adfectus :  App.  Flor.  3, 
16,  69 :  duplam  gratiam  debeo.  If  the  neuter  of  forrnidabilis 
as  an  adverb,  formidabile  ridens,  is  properly  quoted  in  the 
dictionaries,  why  omit  the  like  use  of  exitiabilis  ?  App.  Mett. 
6,  16,  411,  exitiabile  renidere.  Domiis :  under  the  head  of 
the  idiomatic  construction  domi  est  or  domi  habere,  in  the 
secondary  sense,  we  must  add  the  ablative  domo,  used  simi¬ 
larly,  with  the  idea  of  source  :  Cic.  p.  Cluent.  8,  27  :  domo 
sibi  quaerendum  remedium,  i.  e.,  from  his  own  resources : 
Plaut.  Amph.  637,  experior  domo  atque  ipsa  de  me  scio;  or 
with  the  antithesis  foris  :  Bacch.  648,  ut  domo  sumeret  neu 
foris  quaereret :  cf.  the  Greek  oiKo^ev,  as  Pind.  Nem.  3, 31,  oiko- 
^€v  paTeve.  Manducus :  Munk,  de  Fabb.  Atell.,  p.  39,  and 
lexicographers  overlook  the  definition  given  by  Placid.  Gloss, 
ap.  Mai,  III,  p.  485 :  laneam  hominis  figuram,  quae  solet 
circensibus  malas  movere,  quasi  manducandum.  So  the 
MS.  But  we  have  here  an  evident  corruption  ;  an  essential 
thing  with  the  Manducus  was  the  noise  made  with  the  teeth, 
the  chattering  or  gnashing.  This  is  clearly  implied,  Plaut. 
Rud.  535  :  quid  si  aliquo  ad  ludos  me  pro  Manduco  locem  ? 
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Quapropter  ?  Quia  pol  dare  crcpito  dentibus :  so  also  in 
the  definition  of  Festus,  ire  solebat  magnis  malis  ac  late  de- 
hiscens  et  ingentem  dentibus  sonitum  faciens.  Hence  we 
may  assume  the  true  reading  to  be  ligneam  hominis  figuram. 
Consentaneus :  we  may  add  to  the  dictt.  App.  Asclep.  1, 
where  it  is  combined  with  a  genitive  :  alterum  alterius  con- 
sentaneum  esse  dinoscitur. 

Casso  {caso)  -are,  frequentative  from  cado.  Klotz  quotes 
only  Plant.  Mil.  852  and  856,  and  Freund  says  these  are 
perhaps  the  only  places  where  the  verb  occurs.  Perhaps 
they  are.  But  the  verbal  adjective  cassabimdus,  assigned  by 
Klotz  rather  inaccurately  to  cado,  occurs,  besides  the  three 
places  quoted  by  Klotz,  in  the  Gloss.  Vat.  C.  ap.  Mai,  VI. 
p.  514,  casabundoB,  saepius  cadendae  :  casabundus,  instabilis, 
vacillans :  ib.  VIII,  p.  141,  cadabundus  (for  casabundus), 
crebro  cadens.  Now  as  the  verbal  cassabundus  dift'ers  but 
little  from  cassans,  or  “  crebro  cadens,”  the  participle  cas- 
sans  has,  with  propriety,  been  restored  in  places  which 
have  been  referred  and  are  still  referred  by  Klotz  to  an 
intransitive  signification  of  quassare :  e.  g.  Plant.  Bacch. 
305 :  capitibus  cassantibus,  (cf.  Ritschl  ad  loc. :)  Asin.  403. 
This  will  justify  us  in  assuming  that,  in  the  imitative  Appu- 
lejus,  casanti  or  cassanti,  and  not  quassanti,  is  to  be  read  in  the 
same  phrase,  e.  g.  3,  26,  223  :  4,  29,  303  :  8, 19,  550,  and  per¬ 
haps  2,  24,  10.  One  manuscript  in  these  places  has  pre¬ 
served  the  true  form. 

To  this  somewhat  indiscriminate  list  of  words  we  add  a 
few  more  verbs,  the  construction  or  signification  of  which  is 
imperfectly  treated  in  the  dictionaries.  We  look  in  vain  for 
an  example  of  the  accusative  with  protendor,  as  in  Plin.  6, 
30,  (35),  194 :  qum  supra  syrtis  rnajores  oceanum  meridia- 
num  protenditur:  and  similarly  continuor an  accusative: 
App.  Mett.  1,  24,  74 :  me  continuatur :  so  ibid.  5,  31,  378 : 
6,  18,  415.  Of  dcformo  we  miss  the  pregnant  signification 
transform,  with  in  and  the  accusative :  App.  Mett.  1,  9,  39, 
cauponem  deformavit  in  ranam :  ib. :  alium  in  arietem  de- 
formavit :  Mythog.  Vat.  Ill,  p.  237,  B:  d.  in  animal  latrabile. 
Existimo :  the  lexicons  overlook  the  meaning  of  value  = 
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aestimo  or  puto  with  the  genitive :  Plant.  Most.  76 :  satin 
abiit  neque  quod  dixi  flocci  existnmat  ?  See  Ritschl  ad  loc. : 
Capt.  3,  5,  24 :  parvi  existumo  ;  Fest.  p.  143  :  flocci  existu- 
mo :  Nepos,  24,  1 :  quod  non  minoris  existimamus.  With 
circumspicio  Klotz  makes  a  special  division  for  se  circumspi- 
cere:  the  same  should  be  done  with  circumspecto,  as  in  the 
first  exartiple  which  he  gives  incorrectly  as  an  instance  of  the 
absolute  use  of  the  word :  Plant.  Bacch.  27.9 :  dum  circum¬ 
specto  me  :  Trin.  863  :  circumspectat  sese.  Detondeo  :  the 
secondary  comic  meaning,  fleece  or  deprive  of,  with  the  abl.,  is 
not  given :  Plant.  Bacch.  242,  detondebo  auro  usque  ad  vivam 
cutem  :  (improperly  referred  to  tondeo.)  The  construction 
with  the  infinitive  should  be  added  with  the  verbs  extorqueo 
and  commoveo :  App.  Mett.  1,  24,  76,  piscatori  extorsimus 
accipere  :  Herm.  Tri.  6  :  commoveor  dicere.  With  admitto 
the  formula  culpam  in  se  admittere  occurs  in  Plautus,  but 
with  it  also  a.  c.  ad  se,  Stich.  84. 

The  comic  word  bicUnium  is  explained  by  Klotz,  incau¬ 
tiously  following  Quintilian,  as  a  hybrid  word,  from  duo^  bis, 
and  KkivT},  instead  of  the  Latin  root  cUno,  for  which  again  he 
incorrectly  refers  us  to  Lucretius.  Biclinium  is  no  more  a 
hybrid  than  biseUiiim.  Many  words  thought  to  belong  to  this 
class  are  now  corrected  in  the  dictionaries ;  but  Smith  still 
holds  to  inanilogus,  a  spurious  compound  with  \iyco,  for  the 
true  form  inanilociis  from  loquor,  like  fa/silocus,  conjidentilocus, 
mendacilocus.  For  adlaudibilis  Plant.  Pers.  only  is  quoted, 
where  now  adjutabilis  stands  :  but  adlaudabilis  is  found  Lu- 
cret.  5,  158,  which  is  not  quoted.  The  dictionaries  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  quote  Plaut.  Trin.  239,  as  an  instance  of  elegans,  in 
the  sense  of  particular,  fastidious.  Plautus  nowhere  uses  the 
word,  and  in  the  place  referred  to  it  is  a  gloss  for  cuppes. 
Dormitator  Plautus  alone  uses,  and  in  one  place  only,  Trin. 
862 :  Klotz  translates  a  dreamer,  Smith  a  dreamer,  sluggard: 
the  context  (dormitator  aut  sector  sonarius)  shows  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  meaning.  Lambinus  illustrates  it  well  by  the 
Hesiodic  •qixepoKoiTo^,  i.  e.  a  thief  who  sleeps  in  the  daytime, 
and  prowls  in  the  night.  On  7ice  or  ne,  Klotz  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  lexicon.  The  English  lexicons 
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still  propagate  the  traditional  errors  about  this  word :  Smith 
has  rejected  many  of  Freund’s  spurious  examples,  but  retains 
two,  one  from  Plautus,  one  from  Seneca.  The  latter  is  in¬ 
structive,  as  showing  the  way  lexicons  are  manufactured. 
The  passage  is  from  De  Ben.  1,  14.  Freund,  in  quoting  it, 
w^rites  1,  4  for  14 :  Andrews  copies  Freund,  error  and  all ; 
Smith  copies  Andrews,  error  and  all :  while  the  place  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  for  which  it  is  cited. 

Under  the  adverb  fahe^  (where  should  be  a  reference  to 
Charis.  II.  p.  179  P.)  Klotz  cites  Plant.  Capt.  609 :  this  ex¬ 
ample  does  not  belong  here,  as  the  text  reads  ego  te  Philo- 
crates  false  faciam  ut  verus  hodie  reperiare  Tyndarus,  where 
the  vocative  of  the  adjective  is  contrasted  with  verus. 
Again,  s.  v.  falso,  the  Amphitr.  812  is  given  by  Klotz  and 
Smith,  where  the  voc.  sing.  fern,  of  the  adjective  now  stands : 
ne  me  appella,  falsa,  falso  nomine.  The  first  citation  under 
this  word,  neque  me  habebis  falso  suspectum,  does  not  belong 
Bacch.  3,  3,  70,  but  3,  6,  41.  And  why  should  the  superla¬ 
tive  of  the  adverb  be  put  under  the  rare  form  false  rather 
than  under  falso  ? 

The  first  two  meanings  given  by  the  dictionaries  of  the 
word  numeric  viz.,  “  a  nodding  with  the  head,  a  nod,”  and, 
secondly,  “  the  inclination  of  a  thing  toward  a  place,”  are  to 
be  struck  out,  and  the  two  citations  to  be  put  under  momen. 

Deprehendo  is  not  connected  with  the  ablative  as  the  dic¬ 
tionaries  make  it.  Plant.  Bacch.  950,  but  with  the  genitive, 
after  the  general  analogy  of  verbs  of  accusing,  etc.,  doli  ego 
deprensus  sum. 

Diu:  (the  dictionaries  should  notice  the  form  dins,  given 
in  the  codd.  of  Plant.  Mere.  862,  .  .  .  neque  quiescarn  usquam 
noctu  neque  dins.,  a  form  like  interdins.)  The  usage  nec  din, 
“  not  long  ago,”  cannot  be  attested  from  Plant.  Rud.  210,  be¬ 
cause  nec  dum  stands  there.  Further,  the  assumed  connec¬ 
tion  with  quod  falls  away,  Arnph.  302,  where  now  stands 
jam  diust  quom  ventri  victum  non  datis,  like  Most.  470,  sep- 
tern  menses  sunt  quom  in  hasce  aedis  pedem  nemo  intro  te- 
tulit.  A  real  example  of  diu  —  quod  is  found  in  App. 
Mett.  1,  24,  74  :  sat  pol  diu  cst,  quod  intervisimus  te.  JEdes 
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or  cedis.  The  authority  of  Plaut.  Most.  474,  given  for  the 
singular  in  the  sense  of  house,  is  altogether  spurious.  The 
only  ancient  example  is  perhaps  Asin.  220,  and  here  proba¬ 
bly  it  is  questionable. 

Many  words  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding,  which 
have  an  existence  only  in  dictionaries  or  in  bad  texts.  A  few 
more  we  add  here,  which  should  be  expunged.  Appetisso  : 
given  by  Non.  as  used  by  Attius,  is  now  emended  to  appeto  : 
cf.  Ribb.  p.  132.  Barathrus  is  a  spurious  word  for  balatro^ 
Lucret.  3,  954  :  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  Lachmann  may 
be  added  Gloss,  ap.  Mai,  Auctt.  Class.  VIII,  p.  76,  and  id. 
p.  65.  Batiola  should  be  batiaca:  Ritschl  ad  Stich.  694. 
Coaccedoy  for  which  PI.  Cure,  is  quoted,  should  be  struck 
out,  as  the  true  reading  is  accedo.  Columis  is  given  in  the 
sense  of  sanus,  or  salvus,  for  which  incolumis  (Proll.  Trin. 
p.  68)  should  stand.  Conjirmitas  should  be  designated  as  a 
spurious  word.  CuriuSj  said  to  be  a  derivative  of  cwm,  owes 
its  place  in  the  lexicon  to  a  broken  letter :  Plaut.  Pseud. 
1143,  cuRi  o  infortunio,  for  curuo.  The  example  belongs 
under  curvus.  Ebito^  PI.  Stich.  4,  2,  28,  (not  as  in  Freund, 
Andrews,  and  Klotz,  2,  4,  28 !)  should  in  all  probability  be 
the  simple  bito.  In  connection  with  the  simple  verb  we  may 
notice  that  the  dictionaries  give  only  the  two  forms  beta  and 
bito,  overlooking  a  third  form  given  by  good  MSS.,  bceto,  on 
which  cf.  Ribb.  I.  p.  91.  Falsijicus  and  falsijurius  should  be 
struck  out,  and  under  falsiloquus  the  reference  to  Mil.  Glor. 
Of  the  participle  jletus  Klotz  gives  first  the  proper  pas¬ 
sive  use.  To  this  he  adds  two  other  significations,  a), 
“  dripping^'  sanguine ;  b),  “  weeping.'^  Both  the  latter  rubrics 
are  to  be  struck  out.  lllutibilis  should  be  changed  to  illutilis. 
Imniunificus,jureus,  largitor  (-ari),  lascivibundus,  nixo,  revento 
do  not  exist.  Neither  does  plagiger,  since  the  example  cited 
belongs  under  plagigerulus ;  and  similarly  parcipromus  is 
not  found  in  PI.  Pseud. ;  whether  in  True.,  as  stated  by  the 
dictionaries,  remains  to  be  seen.  Eleutheria,  ce,  as  a  feminine 
noun  =  liberty,  is  now  corrected,  PI.  Stich.  422,  to  the  neu¬ 
ter  plural  eleutheria  -orum. 

With  respect  to  Orthography,  a  lexicon  of  moderate  size 
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is  hardly  the  place  for  discussions.  But  if  it  cannot  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  particular  forms,  it  can  at  least  present 
us  with  results,  refer  us  to  the  literature  on  the  subjects,  or 
give  a  hint  or  two  which  may  start  a  useful  train  of  thought 
or  study.  And  this  is  particularly  desirable  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Latin  texts,  which,  under  new  and  repeated 
castigations,  exhibit  an  increasing  richness  and  multiplicity 
of  forms  of  words.  In  its  attention  to  this  branch  of  Lexi¬ 
cography  the  lexicon  of  Klotz  is  much  superior  to  former 
works.  But  much  must  be  added  to  make  it  complete ;  and, 
indeed,  the  investigations  made  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  the  lexicon,  are  alone  enough  to  require  many 
changes.  We  can  only  glance  at  one  or  two  words  where 
some  principle  is  involved. 

Cwr,  the  interrogative  from  the  root  quis,  is  naturally  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  euphonic  laws  which  are  observed  in  that 
interrogative.  We  find  accordingly  not  quur^  the  form  given 
in  old  books,  (any  more  than  we  find  quui  for  quoi  or  cui,) 
but  either  quor  or  cur,  just  as  we  have  the  two  forms  quom 
or  cum  ;  but  besides  this  is  a  collateral  form,  cor,  attested  by 
good  MSS.  of  Lucret.  3,  476,  (v.  Lachmann,)  and  Mart.  11, 
46,  8  ;  also  qur,  Plaut.  Merc.  471  bis,  503,  77^ 

Hau,  the  collateral  form  of  hand,  like  ov  and  ovk,  found 
most  frequently  in  the  dramatists,  is  noticed  by  Klotz  (not 
by  Smith).  Even  the  latest  editor  of  Tacitus,  Haase,  has 
not  observed  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  form  in  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Annals,  although  Gronovius,  VI,  43, 
remarks  that  it  is  often  found  in  MSS.,  but  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it :  2,  36,  hau  dubium  :  2,  88,  hau  dubie :  3,  36,  hau  dis- 
similia :  3,  73,  hau  dissimili :  6,  20,  hau  multum  :  6,  23, 
hau  dubium  :  6,  30,  hau  sponte  :  6,  32,  hau  sum  :  6,  38,  hau 
perpessus:  6,  45,  hau  dedicavit;  in  6,  43,  the  MS.  gives 
HACi  concelebraverant,  an  error  for  hau  cone.  Singularly 
enough  at  first  sight,  these  are  the  only  places  in  Tacitus 
where  hau  is  found  (unless  it  be  Ann.  16,  27,  where  the  had 
VENiRi  of  the  manuscripts  points  to  hau  veniri  rather  than 
to  the  emendation  of  Acidalius  and  Doderlein,  hand  adve- 
niri).  This,  however,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  excel- 
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lent  Codex  Mediceus  extends  only  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
book.  From  other  authors  may  be  added  Liv.  1,  34,  hau 
salubrem  ;  App.  Flor.  3,  16,  71,  audum  for  haudum. 

Smith  gives  (s.  v.  nosco)  a  eitation  from  Plant.  Trin.  445, 
hau  nosco  tuum,in  which  he  takes  hau  for  the  interjection  hau! 

As  with  hau,  so  with  the  form  exim^  for  exin  or  exinde. 
Klotz  gives  references  to  this  form,  but  does  not  notice  how 
often  it  is  used  by  Tacitus.  The  editors,  however,  have 
been  more  observant  of  this  word  than  of  hau.  It  is  found 
both  before  a  vowel  (Ann.  14,  18),  and  before  all  classes  of 
consonants  ;  instances  from  the  Annals  are  2,  61 :  3,  13  :  3, 
28:  3,  36:  3,  62:  6,  5 :  6,  38:  11,  30:  12,  22:  13,  1:  13, 
18:^  14,  61 :  15,  12  :  15,  64  :  15,  70  :  16,  14. 

Oculto<f  restored  by  Ritschl,  Proll.  p.  124,  is  well  authenti¬ 
cated  by  the  inscription  he  quotes.  The  same  orthography 
is  further  given  by  the  Cod.  P.  of  Liv.  1,  34. 

For  a  complete  history  of  Inflected  Words,  new  and  sup¬ 
plementary  investigations  are  necessary.  The  comparison 
of  adjectives  is  not  yet  "worked  out,  nor  have  we  authentic 
information  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  many  participles. 
Much  is  also  to  be  added  and  emended  on  the  forms  of 
verbs  ;  of  many,  we  find  no  mention  whatever  made  of  irreg¬ 
ularities  in  conjugation  or  of  the  older  form  of  the  perfect, 
e.  g.  like  perfodivi^  PI.  Mil.  142 :  potivi^  Most.  791  :  constU 
tivi,  Ps.  549,  and  institivi,  Most.  86 ;  conposivi,  Tac.  Ann.  4, 
32,  etc.  This  can  only  be  done  by  dividing  the  work  of  lexi¬ 
cography  among  a  large  number  of  laborers,  and  assigning 
to  each  his  special  department. 

The  somewhat  desultory  remarks  here  made  on  Latin 
Lexicography  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  external  part 
of  lexicography.  We  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  by  con¬ 
crete  examples — to  which  thousands  more  might  be  added — 
rather  than  by  general  statements,  how  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  to  dispel  the  common  idea  that  Latin  Lexicography 
is  a  settled  and  finished  thing.  Much  remains  to  be  said  on 
the  general  scope  of  lexical  works,  the  etymologies,  the  deriva¬ 
tions  from  the  primary  signification,  the  arrangement  of  the 
definitions.  But  this  is  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be  treated 
here. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

DAVID  TAPPAN  STODDARD.* 

BT  REV.  JOHN  P.  GULLIVER,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

Those  who  were  connected  with  Yale  College  during  the 
period  included  in  the  academic  years  1837-38,  will  retain  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  scientific  furor  which  then  pervaded 
that  institution.  It  was  the  time  when  an  honored  Professor 
was  specially  engaged  in  verifying  his  theory  of  meteoric 
showers  and  of  their  periodical  recurrence.  The  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  aurora  and  of  the  zodiacal  light,  called  forth  a 
vast  amount  of  enthusiastic  attention  in  the  same  connec¬ 
tion.  Not  only  the  matured  and  well-wrought  theories  of 
Olmsted,  but  the  tireless  activity  and  most  wondrous  zeal  of 
Herrick,  afterward  the  well-known  college  librarian,  and  still 
more  the  genius  of  Mason,  among  the  under-graduates, 
whose  ardor  in  the  pursuits  of  the  observatory  afterward 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave,  together  with  a  notable 
development  of  scientific  talent  in  other  students,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  result.  That  this  scientific  excitement  always 
exhibited  itself  in  severely  scientific  modes,  could  not  be 
claimed.  There  was  not  a  little  of  boyish  sport  mingled  with 
the  star-gazing  of  the  devotees,  who  nightly  lay  upon  their 
backs  in  the  college  yard  to  count  the  meteors  which  might 
cross  their  assigned  sections  of  the  heavens.  And  when  the 
resounding  cry  of  “  aurora,”  from  some  midnight  observer 
brought  every  sleeper  to  his  window,  and  in  case  of  the  finer 
exhibitions  called  the  whole  body  of  students  out  upon 
the  Green,  we  doubt  not  that  the  eyes  of  anxious  college 
officers  were  occupied  with  other  irregularities  than  those  of 
the  starry  sphere.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  of 

‘  Memoir  of  Rev.  David  Tappan  Stoddard,  Missionary  to  the  Ncsiorians. 
By  Joseph  P.  Tliompson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernaele  Cliiivch. 
New  York:  Sheldon,  Blakcinan  and  Co.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  Lon¬ 
don :  Trubner  and  Co.  1858.  pp.  422.  12mo. 
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this  interest  was  genuine  and  profitable,  though  in  most 
cases  it  was  of  course  transient.  Many  minds  then  received 
an  impulse  in  scientific  studies  which  affected  their  whole 
subsequent  career  as- scholars. 

David  T.  Stoddard  will  always  be  associated,  by  those 
who  knew  him  in  his  college  days,  with  these  scenes.  How 
far  he  should  be  considered  as  having  been  inspired  by  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm,  or  how  far  he  was  the  inspirer  of  it, 
cannot  well  be  determined.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  zealous  actors  in  those  transactions, 
and  that  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  scientific  pursuits. 
He  was  invited  to  make  a  free  use  of  the  college  laboratory, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  observatory,  a  position 
which  gave  him  access  to  the  philosophical  and  astronom¬ 
ical  instruments.  A  machinist  in  town  granted  him  the 
privilege  of  using  all  his  tools,  “  comprising  those  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  arts.”  During  his  junior  year  he 
received  the  offer,  firom  the  U.  S.  government,  of  a  post  in 
the  South-sea  Exploring  Expedition.  During  his  senior 
year,  he  constructed,  of  very  rude  materials,  a  telescope  of 
small  size  but  of  excellent  quality.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  another,  a  reflector,  having 
an  aperture  of  five  and  a  half  inches  and  a  focal  length  of 
six  feet.  In  this  most  difficult  mechanical  operation,  he 
became  completely  absorbed.  His  room  was  converted  into 
a  work-shop.  He  infringed  upon  other  duties  in  order  to 
find  time  to  polish  his  “  mirror.”  He  could  be  seen,  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
with  blackened  hands  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  received  a 
severe  reprimand  from  a  college  tutor  for  accidentally 
appearing,  in  this  plight,  among  a  party  of  merry  compan¬ 
ions  in  the  hall.  His  fellow  students  were  sometimes 
amused  by  his  unflagging  enthusiasm.  He  had  a  frank, 
child-like,  unsuspicious  way  of  expressing  his  interest,  which 
made  him  an  admirable  target  for  the  jesters,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  “ speculum'^  Yet  he  was  universally  loved  and 
respected.  His  scholarship,  both  in  the  languages  and 
mathematics,  was  of  a  high  order.  His  scientific  attain- 
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merits  were  unquestionable,  and  his  telescope  was  a  ^'•perfect 
success.’*  His  joy  at  this  result  knew  no  bounds.  His  fine 
countenance  would  be  overspread  with  a  beaming  expressive¬ 
ness,  more  beautiful  than  the  shifting,  shooting,  culminating 
aurora  itself,  as  he  described  to  his  somewhat  incredulous 
companions  the  powers  of  this  wonderful  instrument  in 
resolving  double  stars  and  revealing  the  moons  of  Saturn. 
Troops  of  eager  spectators  were  collected  about  the  mystical 
black  tube,  every  fine  evening,  and  the  praises  of  Stoddard 
were  upon  every  tongue.  All  rejoiced  in  his  success.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  provoke  envy.  He  was  so  humble,  so 
unpretending,  so  sympathizing,  so  frank,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  unquestionably  superior  in  ability  and  attainment, 
that  both  respect  and  affection  were  bestowed  upon  him 
with  a  hearty  good-will.  Much,  however,  as  we  admired  the 
man,  and  much  as  we  praised  his  telescope,  both  were  des¬ 
tined  to  a  dignity  of  usefulness  of  which  we  had  little  con¬ 
ception.  At  his  graduation  he  took  a  high  rank  in  general 
scholarship ;  having,  however,  chiefly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  mathematics  and  the  sciences  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Tracing  still  further  his  history  as  a  scholar,  as  it  is 
sketched  by  his  biographer,  we  find  him  passing  the  first 
year  after  his  graduation,  as  a  tutor  at  Marshall  College, 
Mercersburg,  Pa.  His  duties  here  called  his  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The  interest  which  he  took  in 
these  studies,  and  the  accuracy  he  exhibited  in  investigating 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  grammatical  and  idiomatic 
usage,  show  that  he  might  easily  have  taken  a  high  rank  as 
a  linguist,  although,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  These  were  not 
my  favorite  pursuits  in  college,  so  that  when  I  graduated,  I 
understood  telescope-making  much  better  than  Tacitus  or 
Sophocles.”  During  this  year  he  received  an  invitation  to 
take  the  professorship  of  natural  sciences  at  Marietta  Col- 
lege,  Ohio.  This  flattering  and  attractive  appointment  was 
not  declined  without  a  severe  struggle.  His  taste  and  tal¬ 
ents  peculiarly  fitted ‘him  for  such  a  position.  But  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  he  would 
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not  turn  aside.  God  was  reserving  him  for  a  far  grander 
work,  though  he  knew  it  not.  An  invitation  of  a  similar 
kind  from  Western  Reserve  College  was  declined  on  the 
same  grounds. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  he  entered  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary  at  Andover.  Says  his  biographer : 

“  At  Andover  we  find  him  pursuing  Hebrew  grammar  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  with  the  same  zest  with  which  he  had  pursued  astronomy  at 
Yale  and  Latin  at  Mercersbuig.  ‘  Our  Hebrew,’  he  writes,  ‘  is  at  present 
troublesome ;  however,  I  am  resolved;  to  master  it,  for  1  think  that  it  is 
otherwise  labor  lost.  Students  spend  six  months  or  a  year,  often,  in  get¬ 
ting  the  elements  of  the  language ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  seminary, 
throw  up  the  study  and  sell  their  lexicons,  grammars,  and  Bibles  for  a 
song.  This  is  foolbh  —  so  says  our  Prof.  Stuart — and  so  1  mean  not  to  do. 

**  Like  every  student  at  Andover  in  those  days,  Mr.  Stoddard  became 
greatly  enamored  of  Prof.  Stuart,  both  as  a  preceptor  and  as  a  preacher. 
His  letters  contain  frequent  references  to  the  originality  of  thought,  the 
enthusiasm  of  manner,  the  vivacity  of  speech,  and  the  fervor  of  devotion 
with  which  the  revered  rabbi  Moses  ’  stirred  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
youthful  pupils.  So  engrossed  was  he  in  the  studies  of  the  junior  year,  that 
he  resisted  the  urgent  appeals  of  his  brother,  Prof.  Stoddard,  to  join  him  in 
his  labors  at  Middlebury  college.” — pp.  76-7. 


At  the  close  of  his  year  at  Andover  he  returned  to  his 
Alma  Mater  as  tutor.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
office,  he  continued  his  theological  studies  under  the  vene¬ 
rated  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  whose  system,  without  any 
servile  imitation,  he  substantially  adopted.  After  two  years 
thus  spent,  he  applied  to  an  Association  in  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel,  which  appears  to 
have  been  most  reluctantly  granted,  in  consequence  of  the 
suspicions  which  were  entertained  of  the  New  Haven  divin¬ 
ity.  A  most  striking  example,  surely,  of  the  error  of  exalt¬ 
ing  the  mere  philosophy  of  a  doctrine  into  the  place  of  the 
doctrine  itself!  Says  his  biographer : 

“Now  that  both  the  pupil  and  the  master  have  passed  from  earthly 
studies  and  labors  into  the  perfect  knowledge  and  blessedness  of  heaven,  it 
may  be  profitable  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to  examine  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  to  remember  that  David  Stoddard,  with  his  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  his  mature  piety,  his  ardent  love  of  truth,  his  high-toned  consecration 
to  Christ,  was  well-nigh  refused  a  certificate  of  approbation  to  preach  the 
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gospel,  because  his  metaphysical  theory  of  depravity  and  regeneration  dif¬ 
fered,  in  points  not  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  doctrines,  from  the  theory 
of  some  of  his  examiners.  He  writes  to  a  friend : 

‘  Before  we  had  been  long  together,  I  saw  very  plainly  that  I  had  a  stiff 
set  to  deal  with,  who  abhorred  New  Haven  and  New  Haven  divinity.  They 
examined  me  two  and  a  half  hours,  particularly  on  regeneration  and  total 
depravity.  They  then  bade  me  retire,  and  after  discussing  nearly  an  hour 
over  my  case,  called  me  in  again.  They  had  concluded  to  license  me,  but 
told  me  in  substance  that  I  was  very  heretical  on  some  points,  and  that,  as  I 
was  a  young  man,  they  hoped  I  would  live  to  repent.  I  do  not  mean  to 
ridicule  them  at  all,  for  I  must  say  they  breathed  a  good  spirit,  and  treated 
me  very  kindly ;  but  I  think  they  were  prejudiced,  and  inclined  to  be  sus¬ 
picious  at  the  outset.  I  was  barely  passable  in  their  view — not  from  a 
deficiency  in  knowledge,  so  much  as  from  heretical  notions.’” — p.  87. 

Before  advancing  further  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
career  as  a  scholar,  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  to  observe  the 
various  stages  of  his  religious  progress,  up  to  that  turning- 
point  in  his  life  when  he  decided  to  become  a  missionary. 
The  biography  very  properly  opens  with  a  full  account  of  the 
“  godly  ancestry  ”  of  its  subject,  tracing  this,  on  both  sides, 
to  honored  names  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Massachusetts.  We  say  that  such  an  introduction  is  very 
properly  given,  not  because  it  is  a  sort  of  biographical  neces¬ 
sity,  nor  because  a  man  is  worthy  of  any  special  honor,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  his  progenitors,  but  because  it 
illustrates  anew  the  grand  declaration  with  which  Peter 
opens  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel :  “  The  promise  is  to 
you  and  to  your  children^  In  the  brief  chapter  devoted  to 
this  spiritual  pedigree,  we  have  a  new  demonstration  of  the 
fact,  that  in  Heaven’s  book  of  heraldry  there  is  “  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people.”  The 
value  of  a  cordial  faith  in  this  foundation  truth  cannot  be 
overestimated,  whether  it  be  regarded  in  connection  with 
the  personal  comfort  of  the  believer,  or  as  an  incitement  to 
prayer  and  faithfulness.  Years  afterward,  when  the  dying 
missionary  was  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  typhus  fever, 
he  drew  a  heroic  courage  from  the  treasures  of  this  “  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant.”  These  are  his  beautiful  words :  “  Per¬ 
haps  it  seems  strange  to  you  that  I  think  and  say  so  little 
about  my  sins  and  unworthiness ;  but  I  have  no  strength 
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to  look  over  them  now.  I  have  given  myself  to  Jesus,  and 
I  look  upon  him  as  a  family  Saviour.  He  was  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  Saviour,  my  mother’s  Saviour,  Solomon’s  Saviour, 
Harriette’s  Saviour,  and  I  know  he  will  be  mine.” 

An  interesting  account  of  early  religious  impressions  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  the  biography,  by  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  conversion.  This  occurred  during  his  sophomore  year, 
at  Yale  College,  in  connection  with  one  of  those  powerful  re¬ 
vivals  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  history  of  that 
institution.  He  was  then  a  stranger,  having  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  his  relations  from  Williams  to  Yale.  In  accordance 
with  a  plan  adopted  by  the  religious  members  of  the  class, 
he  was  visited  by  a  friend,  who  called  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  personal  piety.  This  friend,  who,  as  the  reader 
will  readily  infer,  is  no  other  than  the  biographer  himself, 
was  cheered,  a  few  days  afterward,  by  the  intelligence 
that,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  his  efforts  had  been 
made  instrumental  in  producing  a  more  marked  change  in 
Mr.  Stoddard’s  religious  feelings.  The  special  exercises  of 
his  mind  at  that  time  are  narrated,  in  a  simple  and  beauti¬ 
ful  manner,  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  letters  to  his  mother  and 
brother.  The  change  was  evidently  thorough,  and  the  con¬ 
secration  which  he  made  of  himself  to  the  service  of  God 
was  unreserved  and  cheerful.  As  is  usually  the  case,  his 
conversion  furnished  the  type  of  his  whole  subsequent  re¬ 
ligious  life.  One  incident  mentioned  by  his  biographer  is 
worthy  of  special  note,  as  illustrating  a  point  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made. 

“  The  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  household  consecration,  the 
prayer  of  faith,  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  conversion  of  Stoddard.  What  led  one  to  whom  reh'gious 
truth  and  duty  had  been  so  long  familiar,  but  who  had  been  growing  callous 
t^ard  both,  on  a  sudden  to  give  hia  whole  mind  to  the  question  of  personal 
duty,  and  to  yield  his  heart  to  the  claims  of  Christ  ?  It  was  not  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  excitement — for  he  had  been  to  no  religious  meeting  other  than  the 
usual  service  in  the  college  chapel,  had  heard  no  sermon  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  attention.  Rooming  alone,  retired  from  college  halls,  he  did  not  even 
partake  of  the  measure  of  religious  interest  which  began  to  pervade  their 
atmosphere.  There  was  nothing  in  the  conversation  of  a  classmate  who 
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had  but  little  experience  in  the  Christian  life,  to  give  a  new  attractiveness 
or  power  to  truths  which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  parents  who  honored 
and  exemplified  them  in  their  lives.  The  Bible  alone  offers  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  such  a  change,  regarded  merely  as  a  psychological  phenomenon. 
‘  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.’  The  result  witnessed,  the  phenomenon  itself  of 
conversion,  argues  the  supernatural  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

“  Why  was  that  operation  now  induced,  or  for  the  first  time  made  effectual  ? 
The  ultimate  answer  lies  in  the  gracious  sovereignty  of  God.  ‘  Of  his  own 
will  begat  He  us  with  the  word  of  truth.’  But  was  there  no  human  link  in 
the  chain  of  influences  that  now  fastened  conviction  upon  the  child  of  many 
prayers,  and  drew  him  into  the  kingdom  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  was 
given  in  a  letter  from  his  mother  which  the  young  convert  received  the  very 
morning  after  he  had  found  peace  in  Christ.  In  that  letter  his  mother, 
knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  the  change  in  his  feelings,  reminded  him  that  in 
infancy  she  had  consecrated  him  to  Christ  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
informed  him  that  on  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  she  had  spent  a  great 
part  of  the  day  in  prayer  for  his  conversion.”  —  pp.  50-1. 

The  next  point  of  prominent  interest  in  the  narrative  is 
his  decision  to  become  a  missionary.  Dr.  Justin  Perkins, 
the  honored  pioneer  of  the  mission  to  the  Nestorian  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Persia,  was  then  in  this  country,  and  had  retired  to 
spend  a  Sabbath  of  quiet  and  rest  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  Mr. 
Stoddard,  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  occupied  the  pulpit.  His 
first  impressions^are  best  given  in  his  own  words  : 

“In  the  autumn  I  went  to  ^Middlebury,  Vt,  to  pass  a  quiet  Sabbath  after 
protracted  and  exhausting  labors.  After  I  entered  the  meeting-house,  on 
Sabbath  morning,  there  came  in  a  young  man  and  ascended  the  desk,  whose 
appearance  was  quite  youthful,  yet  very  mature,  and  whose  whole  air 
seemed  to  me  more  angelic  than  human.  I  was  no  prophet.  But  hardly 
could  the  mind  of  Samuel  of  old  have  been  fastened  more  confidently  on 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  than  did  my  heart  fix 
on  David  T.  Stoddard  from  the  moment  my  eye  first  rested  on  him,  as  the 
young  man  whom,  of  all  I  had  ever  seen,  I  could  wish  to  have  as  our  com¬ 
panion  in  the  toils,  and  trials,  and  joys  pf  missionary  life,  and  whose  prayAs 
and  labors  here  the  Lord  would  delight  to  honor  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 
In  all  the  subsequent  years  of  our  intimate  missionary  connection,  the  viv¬ 
idness  of  that  first  impression  has  never  faded  from  my  mind.”  —  p.  91. 

An  interview  immediately  followed,  which  is  thus  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Stoddard : 
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“  This  evening  Solomon  and  I  have  made  a  very  pleasant  call  on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  who  are  here  on  a  flying  visit.  !Mr.  Perkins  is  very  anxious 
that  I  should  go  with  him  to  Persia.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  consider 
the  matter,  though  I  hardly  think  I  shall  go  anywhere  as  a  missionary.” — 
p.  89. 

These  first  faint  impressions  were  deepened  amid  the  glow¬ 
ing  scenes  of  the  missionary  convocation  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
soon  after,  when,  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Perkins,  he  de¬ 
cided  loith  all  his  heart  to  become  a  missionary  —  a  decision 
which  never  wavered  for  an  instant  afterward.  From  the 
moment  it  was  formed,  it  spread  a  cheerful  light  over  his 
existence,  and  imparted  strength  to  his  whole  being.  He 
writes : 

“  The  more  I  review  my  decision,  the  more  does  it  stand  scrutiny ;  and 
I  do  believe  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  great  day.  INIy  fear  now  is,  that 
my  motives  will  not  be  such  as  they  shouUl  be.  I  want  to  feel  as  Paul  did, 
that  the  love  of  Christ  constraiiieth  me.  Love  of  novelty,  romance,  desire 
for  the  approbation  of  others,  and  even  a  hope  of  heaven,  are  low  motives 
in  the  comparison.  O  let  us  never  rest  till  in  all  our  plans  we  can  heartily 
say  :  “  The  love  of  Christ  constraiueth  us.” —  p.  94. 

He  was  soon  afterward  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Har- 
riette  Briggs,  with  whom  he  set  sail  from  Boston  for  Smyrna 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1843.  The  cmbarcation  was  an  affect¬ 
ing  scene.  The  wharf  and  deck  were  crowded  with  the 
friends  of  the  six  missionaries  who  were  then  going,  to¬ 
gether,  to  a  land  of  darkness.  A  lowering  morning  and  the 
pattering  of  a  gentle  rain,  were  in  full  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  solemn  services  over,  a  tearful 
leave-taking  followed.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  absorbing 
scene,  when,  if  ever,  the  missionary  might  properly  be  lost  in 
the  son  and  the  brother,  Stoddard,  true  to  the  passion  which 
burned  through  his  after  life,  seeing  a  college  acquaintance 
standing  at  a  distance,  with  whom  he  had  before  conversed  on 
the  subject  of  missions,  pressed  his  way  out  from  the  group 
about  him,  and,  calling  his  friend,  with  a  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand  drew  him  on  board,  and  said  with  deep  emotion  :  “  I 
want  you  to  come  out  to  Persia.  I  know  you  have  weak 
eyes,  but  I  will  try  to  find  a  place  in  the  mountains,  if  not 
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upon  the  plain,  where  you  can  labor.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  come.”  And  there  he  stood  completely  absorbed,  dur¬ 
ing  those  precious  moments  while  the  crew  were  casting  off 
the  hawsers,  the  last  connecting  link  with  home  and  friends, 
apparently  forgetful  of  all  besides,  and  only  able  to  say,  as 
he  returned  to  the  impatient  company  of  weeping  relatives  ; 
“  Wist  ye  not  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business  ?  ” 

Such  was  the  intellectual  equipment  which  the  young 
missionary  took  with  him  to  his  distant  work,  and  such  was 
the  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  it.  The  people  to 
whom  he  was  destined  were  Christians ;  they  had  been  mis¬ 
sionary  Christians  ;  they  were  governed  by  an  enlightened 
and  powerful  people,  about  whom  history  and  romance  had 
thrown  their  brightest  fascinations,  whose  very  name  had 
become  classic  in  missionary  history  from  its  association 
with  the  holy  life  and  heroic  deeds  of  Henry  Martyn.  To 
a  man  of  such  antecedents  such  a  work  must  have  presented 
the  grandest  outlines.  We  cannot  wonder  that  Stoddard 
entered  upon  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  earnest  na¬ 
ture.  The  tastes  of  the  scholar,  the  sympathies  of  the  man, 
the  aspirations  of  the  Christian,  were  brought  to  a  focus  in 
the  thought,  “  I  am  a  missionary !  ”  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  end  of  his  career,  this  single  idea  burned  in  his 
soul.  Whether  crossing  the  ocean,  while  sad  memories 
were  yet  green,  or  visiting  from  station  to  station  of  the 
Turkish  mission,  or  climbing  the  weary  mountains  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  or  stumbling  through  the  early  experiences  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary’s  life,  when  he  is  practically  both  deaf  and  dumb 
amid  the  surrounding  activities  of  social  intercourse,  or 
standing  before  a  group  of  noisy,  half-clad  children,  teach¬ 
ing  the  veriest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  or  proclaiming 
Christ  with  a  faltering  tongue  in  a  strange  language,  never, 
even  in  these  depressing  and  humbling  circumstances,  did 
he  lose  sight  of  the  true  sublimity  of  his  work.  He  repeat¬ 
edly  declares  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  position  for 
any,  even  the  most  honorable,  at  home.  “  I  feel  as  much 
pleasure  in  my  work  as  if  I  was  pastor  of  the  Old  South, 
or  even  bishop  of  New  York.”  “  I  am  teaching  ten  or  a 
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dozen  boys  in  my  family  with  just  as  much  interest  as  if  I 
was  a  preacher  in  Park  Street  Church ;  and  I  do  not  envy 
the  situation  of  any  living  man.”  He  joined  the  mission 
when  several  of  its  members  were  thoroughly  discouraged. 
But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  drudgery  of  his  first  year’s 
labors,  he  can  see  only  the  cheerful  aspects  of  affairs,  and 
within  six  months  after  his  arrival  he  preaches  a  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  sermon  to  the  mission,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  “  the  prospects  of  our  mission  are  decidedly  favorable.” 

Mr.  Stoddard’s  career  as  a  missionary  furnishes  a  decisive 
answer  to  those  who  assert  that  only  inferior  men  should 
be  sent  to  the  heathen,  superior  scholarship  and  the  gifts 
of  eloquent  speech,  being  demanded  entirely  for  home  use. 
We  believe  the  assertion  may  be  safely  made,  that  none  of 
the  fields  of  intellectual  and  scholarly  activity,  which  opened 
to  him  so  invitingly  in  this  country,  would  have  given  one- 
half  the  scope  to  his  powers,  as  a  man  of  learning,  as  a  man 
of  thought,  or  as  a  man  of  action,  which  he  found  in  his  mis¬ 
sionary  life.  His  first  care,  after  his  embarcation,  was  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language,  to  which 
study  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  during  his  outward  voy¬ 
age.  Most  characteristically  he  unites  with  this  the  study 
of  Geology.  For  he  says :  “  It  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  this  science,  for  we 
are  going  over  one  of  the  most  striking  geological  countries 
in  the  world,  and  a  country,  too,  very  little  explored.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  science  can  be  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  And  while  neither  this 
nor  any  thing  else  should  divert  us  from  our  great  work — 
the  one  great  work  of  preaching  Jesus  Christ  —  I  trust  we 
shall  do  much  indirectly  to  improve  the  Persians  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  comfort.  The  discovery  of  coal-beds  would  be  an 
immense  blessing  to  that  country,  and  no  one  but  a  geolo¬ 
gist  could  hope  to  find  them.” 

A  few  weeks  of  delightful  intercourse  with  the  veterans 
of  the  Turkish  Mission,  during  which  he  “  feasted  ”  upon 
the  “  surpassingly  beautiful  ”  scenery  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  iEgean,  were  followed  by  the  long  and  perilous  overland 
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passage  from  Trebizond ;  and  the  entrance,  after  a  month’s 
journeying,  upon  the  magnificent  plain  of  Oroomiah,  over 
which  they  were  escorted  to  their  “  home  ”  by  a  cavalcade 
of  rejoicing  natives  —  “a  triumphal  procession.”  “  Our 
company,”  he  writes,  “  now  consisted  of  forty  or  fifty 
horsemen,  and  it  was  a  moving  sight,  I  assure  you,  to  look 
on  such  a  company.  We  were  riding  over  a  magnificent 
plain,  covered  with  the  richest  verdure.  The  day  was  beau¬ 
tiful  though  warm ;  the  natives’  hearts  were  glad,  and  so 
were  ours.  We  knew  that  friends  were  following  us  with 
their  sympathies  and  prayers.  We  knew  we  went  to  a  city 
whose  name  is  dear  to  many  a  Christian  heart.  All  behind 
was  bright  and  cheering ;  all  before  us  full  of  hope.” 

The  cordiality  of  the  welcome  which  they  received  from 
the  Nestorians  made  the  heart  of  the  Christian  scholar  swell 
with  anticipations  of  coming  achievements.  He  at  once 
applied  himself  to  the  Turkish,  the  language  of  business  in 
Persia,  and  to  the  Modern  Syriac,  the  spoken  language  of 
the  Nestorians.  Almost  immediately,  “  while  he  was  yet  a 
stammerer  in  the  native  dialects,”  his  scientific  attainments 
were  brought  into  requisition  in  a  most  important  direction, 
and  the  telescope  which  drew  such  crowds  upon  the  porch 
of  Yale  College  Chapel,  was  produced  upon  a  mountain  of 
Persia  to  lead  one  of  the  “  Wise  men  of  the  East  ”  to  the 
true  religion.  This  man  was  the  chief  astronomer  of  his 
province,  and  the  author  of  the  Persian  almanac.  He  em¬ 
braced  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe,  though  not 
unacquainted  with  that  of  Copernicus,  simply  because  the 
Koran  demands  the  former  and  rejects  the  latter.  To  con¬ 
vince  such  a  man  of  his  astronomical  errors  was  therefore 
of  great  importance.  A  short  extract  from  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
account  of  the  exhibition  of  the  telescope  wiU  set  in  a  clear 
light  the  important  relations  of  science  to  Christianity : 

**  I  first  pointed  it  at  Saturn,  which  was  near  its  culmination ;  at  the  first 
glance,  the  menajim  bashee  declared  that  he  saw  neither  satellites  nor  nngs. 
At  this  I  was,  of  course,  not  at  all  disappointed,  and  asked  him  to  have  a 
little  patience  and  he  would  have  his  curiosity  gratified.  After  a  little,  he. 
obtained  a  good  focus,  and  saw  the  ring.  This  almost  made  him  leap  for 
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joy.  He  looked  again  and  again,  and  delighted  me  by  his  enthusiasm. 
Presently  he  exclaimed  that  he  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  division  in  the 
ring,  and  one  of  the  satellites.  That  night  three  or  four  were  visible,  but 
it  was  not  strange  that  a  novice  should  be  unable  to  detect  them.  I  had,  how¬ 
ever,  a  keen-eyed  companion ;  for  though  disposed  to  make  every  objec¬ 
tion,  and  admit  nothing  on  testimony,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  saw  the 
division  in  the  ring  and  the  shadow  of  it  upon  the  planet.  He  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  record,  many  years  old,  in  their  possession,  which  states  that 
Saturn  was  once  seen  in  the  shape  of  an  almond  ;  but  that  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  rings  or  any  satellites  belonging  to  it 

“  We  now  turned  to  Jupiter ;  and  he  was  lost  in  astonishment.  There 
were  its  four  moons,  and  several  broad  belts  crossing  the  disc  of  the  planet 
—  all  too  plain  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Looking  up  to  me,  the  astrologer  ear¬ 
nestly  said :  ‘  Tell  me  anything  you  please  about  these  moons,  and  I  will 
accept  it.’  You  will  readily  believe  I  was  exceedingly  gratified.  We  next 
looked  at  Mars ;  the  gibbous  state  of  which  he  readily  admitted.  It  was 
too  near  the  horizon  to  be  seen  to  advantage ;  yet  some  of  the  dark  spots 
on  its  surface  were  discernible. 

“  At  a  late  hour  we  retired  to  rest,  promising  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Jupiter  and  Venus  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  the  mcnajim  cast 
his  eyes  on  Jupiter,  he  could  hardly  contain  himself.  One  of  the  satellites 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  planet,  and  all  had  changed  their  positions. 
*  Jupiter  then  has  moons,’  said  he,  ‘  and  they  revolve  around  him  —  you  are 
certainly  in  the  right.’”  —  pp.  1S8-9. 

At  the  same  time  a  discussion  arose  concerning  the  ap>- 
proaching  solar  eclipse,  which  the  menajim  declared  would 
be  invisible  in  Persia,  Mr.  Stoddard  maintaining  the  contrary. 
Mr.  S.  made  the  necessary  calculations,  and  gave  the  men¬ 
ajim  the  time  of  the  eclipse  and  the  number  of  digits  ob¬ 
scured.  The  result  proved  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
computation.  He  thus  refers  to  the  influence  of  this  pre¬ 
diction  : 

“December  2l8t,  1843.  Rose  quite  early  that  we  might  finish  break¬ 
fast  in  time  to  see  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  We  took  particular  interest  in  it, 
because  1  had  spent  considerable  time  on  the  calculation,  and  the  menajim 
bashee  (the  chief  astronomer),  had  repeatedly  said  it  would  be  invisible. 
Mr.  Jones  also  is  now  lecturing  to  the  seminary  on  this  science,  and  has 
more  or  less  inveterate  prejudice  to  contend  with.  We,  who  have  been 
taught  from  our  cradles  that  the  earth  turns  round  and  travels  through 
empty  space,  can  hardly  realize  how  difiScult  it  is  for  these  rude  people  to 
admit  it.  It  contradicts  the  Bible,  which  speaks  of  the  everlasting  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth ;  it  contradicts  the  old  Syrian  melpanas,  who  declare  the 
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world  is  a  plain,  and  rests  on  something,  which  rests  on  something  else, 
which  in  its  turn  rests  on  something  or  nothing,  just  as  you  please.  This 
is  a  caricature  of  their  belief,  but  not  a  whit  less  rational.  You  will  not 
wonder  then  that  all  of  us  felt  much  interest  in  the  result  It  was  the  first 
prediction  of  the  kind  made  by  the  mission,  and  natives  as  well  as  our  own 
company  were  eagerly  on  the  watch.  At  the  right  time  the  sun  rose  eclipsed, 
as  we  expected,  and  assuming  just  the  phases  that  I  had  before  drawn  on 
paper.  I  have  no  doubt  this  little  circumstance,  which  would  seem  very 
trifling  in  America,  will  do  much  to  open  the  way  for  science  in  our 
schools.”  —  pp.  150-1. 

Five  months  after  his  arrival,  such  had  been  his  success 
in  acquiring  the  language,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  male 
seminary.  Mr.  Perkins  makes  the  following  statement : 

“  As  soon  as  his  knowledge  of  modem  Syriac  was  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  male  seminar)’  was  reorganized  and  committed  to  his  care.  We 
all  felt  that  no  living  man  could  be  found  more  competent  to  assume  the 
very  responsible  task  of  rearing  a  generation  of  well  educated  and  pious 
Nestorian  preachers,  whether  we  regarded  the  very  high  order  of  his  own 
intellect,  his  finished  culture,  his  moral  character,  or  his  holy  walk  or  con¬ 
versation.  And  the  result  has  shown  that  we  did  not  misjudge  in  the 
matter. 

He  soon  became  able  also  to  preach  in  the  S)’riac  language,  and  whether 
preaching  in  S)’riac  or  in  English,  how  often  have  we  been  moved  and 
thrilled  by  his  affecting  and  powerful  performances!”  —  p.  149. 

In  the  seminary  his  scientific  attainments  and  manual 
dexterity  came  at  once  into  requisition.  “  I  am  trying,”  he 
writes,  “  to  instruct  my  pupils  in  chemistry  and  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  and  I  hope  to  carry  them  through  a  full  course  of 
study  for  several  years.  We  are  furnished  with  some  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  I  am  gradually  making  more.  Recently,  I 
astonished  the  natives  by  producing  a  solar  microscope, 
magnifying  fifty-four  thousand  times ;  and  more  recently 
still  a  camera-obscura.”  His  biographer  adds ; 

^  In  many  ways  the  mechanical  skill  of  ^Ir.  Stoddard  was  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  mission.  At  first  he  found  it  difficult  to  secure  punctuality  in 
the  exercises  of  the  seminar)’,  and  the  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath, 
for  want  of  a  common  standard  of  time.  To  remedy  this,  he  constructed 
sun-dials  at  various  points,  so  that  all  the  pupils,  and  the  different  families 
on  the  mission  premises,  could  have  the  same  notation  of  the  passing  hours. 
<  In  this  sunny  land,’  he  writes,  these  have  served  an  admirable  purpose. 
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and,  I  am  of  opinion,  have  saved  us  many  hours  of  waiting  for  one  another, 
and,  I  may  add,  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  feeling,  which  even  an 
angel  would  be  liable  to  if  his  companion  was  not  punctual.  But  the  sun 
does  not  always  shine,  even  here ;  and  a  sun-dial  is,  of  course,  a  useless 
thing  in  the  evening.’  So  he  sent  to  America  for  a  large  plain  clock  for 
the  seminary ;  this  he  learned  to  clean  and  regulate ;  and,  as  there  was  no 
competent  watchmaker  nearer  than  Constantinople,  he  wrote  to  a  watch¬ 
maker  in  Northampton  a  series  of  questions  for  specific  instruction  in  the 
care  of  watches,  and  thus  became  the  regulator  of  time  for  the  entire  mis¬ 
sion.  ‘  Making  telescopes  and  solar  microscopes,’  said  he,  ‘  b  not  cleaning 
watches ;  but  he  who  has  learned  to  do  one  may  easily  learn  to  do  the 
other.’  Mr.  Stoddard  was  also  as  expert  in  repairing  a  wagon  as  in  clean¬ 
ing  a  watch,  and  was  able  to  superintend  and  direct  the  unskilled  Persian 
mechanics  employed  in  erecting  or  repairing  the  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
mbsion.”  —  p.  180. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  us  a  glimpse  of  his 
school-room :  — 

“  April  23d,  1845.  I  have  just  opened  the  exercbes  of  the  day  in  the 
seminary,  by  reading  the  Bible  and  prayer,  and  am  now  seated  with  all  my 
bees  around  me  to  write  you  a  letter.  And  if  there  is  no  great  logical 
order  or  clearness  of  ideas,  you  will  please  to  remember  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  brought  into  being.  It  is  the  universal  custom  in  these 
countries  for  scholars  to  read  aloud,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  break  them  of 
it.  They  will  promise  to  try,  but  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned  and  you  are 
engaged  about  something  else,  there  will  be  all  the  noise  of  a  bumblebees’ 
nest.  So  much  by  way  of  explanation  of  my  present  position.”  —  p.  182. 

“  My  assistant  teachers  are  pious,  excellent  men,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  be  fully  trusted.  But  they  are  far  from  having  our  ideas  of  neatness, 
order,  or  systematic  study.  When  I  am  absent  a  few  days  the  pupils  rise 
irregularly,  the  bell  is  irregularly  rung,  the  classes  are  mixed  up,  and 
neither  study  nor  recite  with  system,  and  though  both  teachers  and  pupib 
may  be  doing  as  well  as  they  know  how,  every  thing  goes  tvrong.  You  can 
hardly  conceive  how  wearing  it  is  to  keep  up  such  an  establishment,  when 
I  have  to  look  after  everything  myself,  be  bell-ringer,  teacher,  superin¬ 
tendent,  etc.,  all  in  one.  My  dear  wife  looks  after  the  domestic  de{)art- 
ment,  and  finds  that  also  a  very  great  care.  I  am  often  reminded  of  a 
wagoner,  who  is  trying,  with  a  crazy  wagon  and  worn-out  horses,  to  drag  a 
heavy  load  up  a  muddy  hill.  The  linch-pins  fail,  the  tire  falb  off,  the  whip- 
ple-tree  splits  in  two,  the  horses  sink  in  the  mire,  and  he  is  ready  to  give 
up  all  for  lost.  So  we  the  past  year.”  —  pp.  248-9. 

The  institution  grew  upon  Mr.  Stoddard’s  hands  until  it 
became  not  only  a  scientific  school  of  a  high  order,  but  a 
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theological  seminary  also,  where  native  preachers  were 
thoroughly  trained  for  their  work.  This  extended  course 
demanded  the  addition  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  of  syste¬ 
matic  theology  to  the  studies  at  first  pursued.  Mr.  Stoddard 
carefully  prepared  courses  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  the 
native  language.  At  the  same  time  his  fine  scholarship  was 
called  into  requisition  in  aid  of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Per¬ 
kins  had  specially  in  charge,  the  translation  of  the  “  Pes/iiYo,” 
the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures,  into  the  mod¬ 
ern  Syriac.  The  manuscript  and  proofs  were  all  passed  by 
the  translator  through  Mr.  Stoddard’s  hands.  During  the 
same  period,  while  daily  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  languages,  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  a 
grammar  of  the  modern  Syriac,  which  was  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  for 
1856,  a  work  which  received  a  complimentary  allusion  from 
Rodiger,  the  first  living  authority  upon  the  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages.  In  connection  with  this  grammar,  he  makes  the 
following  remarks  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

“  I  determined  to  make  thorough  work  in  my  investigations,  and  have 
made  a  full  and  minute  comparison  of  the  modern  Syriac,  first  with  the 
ancient  Syriac,  and  then  with  the  Hebrew.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  a 
careful  attention  to  the  Jews'  language,  the  modern  Chaldee,  and  trace  it 
to  its  origin.  As  you  may  not  possibly  be  aware  of  the  interest  which  at¬ 
taches  to  these  inquiries,  far  beyond  the  mere  aid  they  afford  new  comers 
and  others  in  acquiring  the  language,  let  me  say  a  word  on  this  point.  Of 
the  three  great  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic, 
and  the  old  Aramean,  the  first  two  languages  are  by  far  the  best  under¬ 
stood,  and  we  have  literary  monuments,  extending  back,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew,  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic,  to  a  time  long 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But,  in  regard  to  the  Aramean,  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally,  nothing  has  been  known.  Its  literature  was  all  supposed  to  have 
perished.  This  Aramean  split  afterward  into  two  great  branches  and  was 
developed  in  two  different  forms.  1st.  The  Hebraistic  form,  which  we  call 
the  Chaldee,  and  which  was  the  language  of  the  Targums.  2d.  The  Syriac 
form,  which  developed,  with  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  a  Christian  literature 
for  a  long  course  of  centuries.  From  this  no  doubt  the  Modern  Syriac  was 
derived ;  but  it  probably  retains  many  idioms  and  words  in  daily  use  from 
the  old  Aramean,  which  have  never  found  their  way  into  books  or  lexicons. 
As  for  the  modern  Jews’  language  spoken  here,  some  have  affirmed  that  it 
was  derived  directly  from  the  ancient  Chaldee,  while  others  have  main- 
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tained,  with  at  least  a  show  of  plausibility,  that  the  modern  Chaldee  and 
the  modem  Syriac  were  each  derived  from  a  common  source,  and  that  this 
proved  the  common  origin  of  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews.  On  this  point 
I  do  not  feel  clear  yet.  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  modern  Jews’  language 
is  no  nearer  the  modem  Syriac,  than  the  ancient  Chaldee  is  to  the  ancient 
Syriac,  then  one  of  Dr.  Grant’s  strong  arguments  for  the  Jewish  origin  of  the 
Nestorians  will  be  undermined.  Until  recently,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  the  old  Aramean  literature  had  entirely  perished ;  but  the  researches  of 
Colonel  Eawlinson  have  shown  that  this  Aramean,  or,  if  you  please,  Baby¬ 
lonian,  is  substantially  the  language  of  the  monuments.  Now,  would  it 
not  be  most  interesting  if  Colonel  Rawlinson,  on  the  one  hand,  should  find 
certain  words  and  phrases  on  those  ancient  monuments,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  no  grammars  hitherto  extant,  and  we,  on  our  part,  should  find 
those  same  words  and  phrases  current  among  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews 
around  us  ?” — pp.  343-4. 

While  thus  absorbed  in  the  studies  more  immediately 
connected  with  his  great  work,  this  indefatigable  scholar  did 
not  forget  the  physical  sciences.  He  writes  thus  concerning 
some  of  his  astronomical  observations : 

“  ‘I  have  written  Sir  JohnHerschel  at  length  on  these  observations,  and 
given  him,  in  addition,  a  number  of  test-objects,  that  he  may  the  better 
judge  whether  my  account  is  entitled  to  credence.  I  wrote  him  rather  than 
any  one  else,  hoping  he  would  interest  himself  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to 
Oroomiah,  and  take  advantage  of  this  magnificent  climate.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  a  position  in  the  world,  at  least  one  easily  acces¬ 
sible,  where  a  good  astronomer,  with  good  instruments,  would  reap  such  a 
harvest  of  discovery.  You  can  hardly  have  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
our  summer  evenings.  We  are  elevated  more  than  a  mile  above  the  ocean, 
have  no  dew,  and  rarely  see  a  cloud  during  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Stars  do  not  twinkle  when  forty  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and 
Venus  is  so  brilliant  that  I  have  distinguished  by  its  light,  when  fourteen 
feet  from  the  window,  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  even  the  letters  of  a  book. 

“  But  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  subject  Perhaps  Professor  so 

Olmsted  may  like  one  or  two  of  the  test-objects  which  I  *  * 

gave  Sir  J.  Herschel.  In  Ursa  Major,  two  faint  stars  are  seen  ^  * 

any  favorable  night,  one  on  each  side  of  C  and  80,  thus :  C 

Can  these  ever  be  seen  in  America  ?  Again,  when  I  lie  on  my  back,  the 
view  of  4  and  5  e  Lyra,  as  they  pass  near  the  zenith,  is  very  similar  to  that 
I  have  often  had  of  Castor  in  a  good  telescope.  Again,  the  two  small  stars 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pole-star,  and  in  the  general  direction  of  y  caphei, 
thus  (*  *)  are  seen  distinctly,  and  almost  every  night  in  summer,  as  a 

single  point  of  light.  Can  these  latter  objects  ever  be  seen  in  America? 
I  shall  be  much  interested  to  know.” 
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Sir  John  Herschel  very  courteously  acknowledged  this  let¬ 
ter  in  the  following : 

“  Sir :  I  have  received,  and  beg  to  thank  you,  for  the  interesting  com¬ 
munication  of  your  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  oblong  form 
of  Saturn,  and  the  small  companions  of  certain  stars  —  with  the  naked  eye 
— in  what  you  may  indeed,  by  your  account  of  it,  most  truly  call  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  climate  for  astronomical  pursuits.  I  think  I  shall  best  do  justice  to 
your  communication  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
for  reading  at  one  of  their  meetings.  Your  account  of  the  country,  too,  is 
most  inviting.  I  think  I  may  anticipate  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  on  com¬ 
munication  of  observations  to  the  Society,  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  own, 
and  remain  your  obedient  servant,  F.  J.  W.  Herschel. 

“  ‘  P.  S.  —  I  find  it  recorded,  in  Bessel’s  Life,  as  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance  of  his  sharpness  of  eye,  that  he  could  see  c  and  5  Lyra?  as  two 
separable  stars.  But  I  have  never  heard  that  Saturn  had  ever  been  no¬ 
ticed  as  oblong,  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope.” 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Stoddard  remarked  to  a  friend:  “I  was,  of  course, 
gratified  with  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  letter,  and,  from  the  interest  he  manifests, 
hope  to  hear  from  him  again,  or  some  of  his  compeers.  An  expedition  here 
would,  I  am  sure,  pay  better,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  than  one  to  the 
North  Pole.” — pp.  350-51. 

We  know  that  we  are  doing  injustice  to  this  devoted  stu¬ 
dent,  by  lingering  so  long  upon  his  scientific  attainments. 
He  was  indeed  a  scholarly  man  ;  but  he  was  more,  —  he  was 
a  holy  man.  He  was,  it  is  true,  an  inquisitive  philosopher, 
but  he  was  more,  he  was  an  ardent  missionary.  His  breth¬ 
ren  styled  him  the  “  seraph  missionary.”  All  his  literary  at¬ 
tainments  were  as  nothing  compared  with  his  wisdom  and 
zeal  in  the  revivals  of  religion  with  which  his  mission  was 
blessed  so  signally.  His  science  as  well  as  his  whole  soul 
were  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The  impression  which  he 
made  upon  public  audiences  and  personal  friends,  during 
a  visit  of  nearly  three  years  to  his  native  land,  made 
necessary  by  impaired  health,  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  Brainard  or  Martyn.  He  lived  constantly 
in  the  higher  regions  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling. 
He  lifted  the  assemblages  which  he  addressed  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  where  all  the  coming  triumphs  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
could  be  seen  as  absolute  verities,  and  often  so  brought 
down  about  us  the  glories  of  Heaven,  that  the  spontaneous 
exclamation  was  :  “  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.”  The  close 
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of  his  life  was  in  full  harmony  with  its  progress.  Having 
spent  six  years  after  his  return  from  America  in  still  more  im¬ 
portant  and  successful  labors  than  before,  he  was  prostrated 
by  typhus  fever.  An  important  and  anxious  mission  to  the 
Civil  Functionaries  at  Tabreez,  followed  by  increased  labor 
in  his  seminary,  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  attack.  He  sunk  gradually  and  was  fully  conscious  of 
his  situation.  There  were  no  raptures  attending  his  last 
hours,  but  a  calm,  intelligent  peace,  the  fitting  close  of  the 
life  of  a  thorough  scholar  and  a  holy  man. 

We  need  only  add  that  the  biography  has  been  prepared 
in  the  best  possible  taste.  It  is  clear,  simple,  concise.  The 
reader  is  not  wearied  with  details,  and  yet  he  rises  from  the 
volume,  well  possessed  of  the  character  and  history  of  its 
subject.  The  biographer  has  attempted  no  labored  analysis 
of  character.  He  allows  Stoddard  to  speak  for  himself.  The 
narrative  is  transparent.  We  seem  almost  to  hear  the  voice 
of  our  friend  again,  and  to  see  the  beautiful  glow  of  his 
countenance  as  he  greets  us.  This  volume  will  be  a  pre¬ 
cious  keepsake  to  the  early  friends  of  Mr.  Stoddard.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  prize  him  most,  and  most  unqualifiedly 
pronounce  his  eulogy.  x\.nd  it  is  a  circumstance  as  rare  as 
it  is  beautiful,  that  the  most  intimate  companion  of  his  col¬ 
lege  studies  and  sports,  should  have  been  made  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  conversion  to  God,  should  have  been  permitted 
to  witness  his  splendid  career  of  usefulness  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  its  close,  and  finally  should  be  able  to  give 
to  the  world  the  completed  results  of  that  single  act  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faithfulness,  in  the  biography  of  his  friend. 

]Mr.  Stoddard’s  remains  were  deposited  upon  Mount  Seir, 
near  the  spot  where,  at  the  opening  of  his  missionaiy 
life,  he  had  pointed  a  representative  of  the  ancient  Magi 
to  a  “  star  of  Bethlehem,”  and  where,  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  he  had  presided  over  his  beloved  “  Seminary.” 
There  he  sleeps  well  on  the  field  of  his  battles  and  his  vic¬ 
tories.  There,  in  the  still  clear  night,  the  Nestorian  youth 
gather  about  his  grave,  and  fill  the  air  with  melodies  of 
grief.  There,  will  future  disciples  come,  as  to  a  holy  shrine. 
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And  when  the  millions  of  Asia  shall  again  hear  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  that  spot^  not  less  than  the  tomb  of  Martyn  at 
Tocat,  will  be  visited  with  grateful  veneration,  as  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  “  Seraph  missionary.” 


ARTICLE  VII. 

HYMNOLOGY.i 

A  GOOD  Hymn  Book  must  be  a  good  manual  of  religious 
experience.  The  Ideal  of  a  perfect  Hymn  Book  is  that  of  a 
perfect  expression  of  the  real  life  of  the  church,  in  forms  per¬ 
fectly  adjusted  to  the  service  of  song.  It  excludes,  on  the 
one  hand,  lyric  poetry  which  is  only  poetry,  though  it  be  on 
sacred  themes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unfriendly 
to  devotional  rhymes  which,  though  truthful,  are  so  unworthy 
in  respect  of  poetic  form  as  to  degrade  the  truths  they  em¬ 
body  ;  and  yet  again,  it  rejects,  as  unbecoming  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  those  religious  poems  which  are  both  true  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  unexceptionable  in  their  poetic  spirit,  and  yet 
are  of  such  rhythmic  structure  as  to  be  unfit  for  expression 
with  the  accompaniment  of  music.  Genuineness  of  religious 
emotion,  refinement  of  poetic  taste,  and  fitness  to  musical 

*  “  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  :  For  the  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord.”  Edited  by  Edwards  .A.  Park,  Austin  Phelps,  and  Lowell  Mason. 

The  present  Article  is  designed  in  part  as  a  more  extended  Introduction  of 
this  volume,  than  could  properly  be  published  in  a  Manual  of  Psalmody  for 
public  worship.  The  writer  of  the  Article  is  indebted  for  its  historical  notices  to 
Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry ;  Border’s  History  of  Music ;  Burnet’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation ;  Holland’s  Psalmists  of  Great  Britain ;  Hooker’s  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Polity;  Milner’s  Life  of  Watts;  Southey’s  Life  of  Watts;  Condor’s 
‘  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary ;  ’  Montgomery’s  ‘  Christian  Poet ;  ’  Lightfoot’s  Temple- 
Service;  Works  of  Isaac  Watts;  Carey’s  Early  French  Poets;  Turner’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England ;  Eusebius’s  Ecclesiastical  History ;  Augustine’s  Confessions ; 
Perthes’s  Life  of  Chrysostom ;  and  Lateinische  Hymnen  und  Gesange  —  von 
Kbnigsfeld. 
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cadence — these  three  are  essential  to  a  faultless  hymn,  as 
the  three  chief  graces  to  a  faultless  character.  Yet  “the 
greatest  of  these,”  that  grace  which  above  all  else  vital¬ 
izes  a  true  hymn,  is  that  which  makes  it  true  —  its  fidelity  to 
the  realities  of  religious  experience.  Every  true  hymn  is  a 
“  Psalm  of  Life  :  ”  some  soul  has  lived  it.  A  manual  of 
such  psalmody  is  the  guide  which  the  church  needs  in  her 
worship  of  God  in  song. 

Such  a  manual  must  therefore  be  pervaded  by  a  historic 
spirit.  We  must  search  for  its  materials  along  the  track 
which  a  living  church  has  trodden ;  and  must  expect  to  find 
them  in  the  richest  profusion,  where  the  life  of  the  church  has 
been  most  intense.  The  search  cannot  disappoint  us.  It  is  a 
signal  fact  that  the  history  of  hymnology  and  the  history  of 
piety  are  synchronous  in  their  development.  Hymnology 
has  not  been  swayed  mainly  by  the  mutations  of  literature 
as  such,  but  by  those  of  the  religious  vitality  of  the  church. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  one  have  been  the  invariable  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  other.  Hebrew  piety  cre¬ 
ated  the  Hebrew  literature,  and  that  found  its  chief  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Hebrew  psalmody.  The  “  Psalms  and  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs”  of  the  apostolic  churches,  were  an 
out-gushing  of  the  new  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  restricted  itself  to  the  ancient  songs  of  the 
temple,  or  of  the  synagogue.  Even  the  miraculous  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  first  Christian  age,  appear  to  have  manifested 
one  class  of  their  phenomena  in  the  inspired  improvisation 
of  psalms.  The  earliest  Christian  historians  agree  in  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  the  Christian  communities  of  their  times  employed 
in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  not  only  the  Psalms  and 
other  metrical  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 
hymns  original  to  the  age,  and  which  the  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  age  demanded  for  its  own  expression.  Tertullian 
states  that  each  participant  in  the  ancient  agapce  was  in¬ 
vited,  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  to  sing  as  he  might  prefer 
“  either  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  from  the  dictates  of  his 
own  spirit,  a  song  of  adoration  to  God.”  Contemporaneous 
heathen  writers,  also,  recount  in  the  same  breath,  the  mild 
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virtues  of  the  new  sect  and  their  custom  of  “  singing  hymns, 
of  antiphonal  structure,  to  Christ  as  to  a  God.” 

In  the  emergencies  of  the  early  church,  the  spirit  of  martyr¬ 
dom  found  solace  in  hymns  which  the  sufferers  sung  in  dun¬ 
geons,  and  on  their  way  to  the  cross  or  the  stake.  Augustine 
speaks  of  the  effect  he  experienced  in  listening  to  the  psalms 
and  hymns,  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  church  at  Milan 
after  his  conversion.  He  says :  “  The  voices  flowed  in  at 
my  ears,  truth  was  distilled  in  my  heart,  and  the  affection  of 
piety  overflowed  in  sweet  tears  of  joy.”  He  adds  that  the 
custom  of  chanting  hymns  and  psalms  had  been  introduced 
from  the  East,  among  the  Milanese  Christians,  “that  the 
people  might  not  languish  and  pine  away  in  sorrow,”  under 
the  Arian  persecution  by  the  empress  Justina.  Others  of  the 
Fathers  remark  that  the  singing  of  the  ancient  churches 
often  attracted  “  Gentiles  ”  to  their  worship,  who  were  bap¬ 
tized  before  their  departure.^ 

An  evidence  of  the  pious  usage,  which  must  already 
have  become  general  among  Christians  in  the  East,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  abuse  of  the  usage  in  the  time  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  when  bands  of  Orthodox  and  Arian  choristers  were 
organized  to  perambulate  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
singing  hymns  upon  the  rival  doctrines,  in  imitation  of  the 
processional  singing  of  the  pagans.  Some  of  the  hymns 
thus  claiming  for  theology  an  alliance  with  song,  Chrysostom 
himself  composed.  During  the  eclipse  of  faith  which  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  most  conclusive  token  which  remained,  to  come 
down  to  our  day,  in  proof  that  the  vitality  of  the  church  had 
not  died  out,  was  the  voices  from  the  cloisters,  here  and 
there,  in  spiritual  songs  which  the  church  still  welcomes  as 
treasures.  One  might  trace  out,  truthfully,  both  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  the  life  of  the  church,  through  that  whole  night  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  by  the  line  of  hymnological  literature 
alone.  If  indeed  we  must  choose  between  the  creeds  and 
the  songs  of  the  church,  for  a  test  of  her  growth  or  deca- 

*  Upon  this  fact,  an  English  writer  of  the  last  century  observes ;  “  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  onr  parochial  music  is  not  likely  to  produce  similar  eftects ;  being  such 
as  would  sooner  drive  Christians  with  good  ears  out  of  the  church,  than  draw 
Fagans  into  it.” 
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dence  in  spirituality,  we  would  select  her  songs,  as  her  most 
honest  utterances. 

The  most  remarkable,  because  the  most  sharply  defined, 
illustration  of  the  sympathy  of  hymnology  with  the  piety  of 
the  church,  appears  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  One 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  that  great  awakening,  was  the  revi¬ 
val  of  a  taste  and  a  demand  for  religious  songs  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  tongues.  The  demand  was  sudden,  and  the  result 
of  no  visible  design.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  the 
labors  of  the  reformed  clergy,  so  much  as  to  have  been  simul¬ 
taneous  with  them  —  the  working  of  a  hidden  force  which 
moved  both  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Its  first  manifesta¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale,  was  attended  by  one  of  those  anoma¬ 
lies  by  which  the  providence  of  God  often  attests  its  secret 
agency,  in  the  selection  of  singular  and  improbable  instru¬ 
mentalities.  The  history  of  the  phenomenon,  already  well 
known  as  one  of  the  “  Curiosities  of  Literature,”  is  worthy 
of  review.  Clement  Marot,  “  a  valet  of  the  bedchamber  to 
king  Francis  the  First,  and  the  favorite  poet  of  France, 
tired  of  the  vanities  of  profane  poetry,  or  rather  privately 
tinctured  with  the  principles  of  Lutheranism,  attempted 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Theodore  Beza,  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  professor  of  Hebrew  ( Vatable)  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  a  version  of  David’s  Psalms  into  French 
rhymes.”  It  was  about  the  year  1540.  The'  amorous  dit¬ 
ties  of  the  poet  had  previously  been  the  delight  of  the  French 
court ;  and  in  dedicating  his  version  of  the  Psalms  in  part 
“  to  the  ladies  of  France,”  he  apologizes  to  them  for  the  sur¬ 
prise  they  would  experience  in  receiving  from  him  such  an 
offering  to  their  literary  taste.  No  evidence  appears  that  the 
“tincture”  of  Lutheranism  which,  it  is  said,  Marot  had 
privately  imbibed,  was  such  as  to  give  to  this  literary  “  coup 
d’etat  ”  the  character  of  a  design  to  revolutionize  the  bal¬ 
lads  of  the  nation,  or  to  aid  the  dissemination  of  the  re¬ 
formed  faith,  or  even  to  express  his  own.  It  was  rather  a 
freak  of  poetic  license,  sobered  somewhat  by  the  personal  in¬ 
fluence  of  Beza,  who  may  have  entertained  more  intelligent 
hopes  respecting  the  result.  But  the  most  sanguine  Re- 
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former  could  scarcely  have  indulged  anticipations  equal 
to  the  reality.  The  publication  of  Marot’s  Psalms  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  times.  His  previous  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  polite  literature  of  the  day  were  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  court  of  Francis 
received  the  “  Sainctes  Chansonettes,”  as  the  poet  termed 
his  versions  from  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  No  suspicion  was, 
at  first,  awakened  of  the  tendency  of  the  work  towards 
the  heresy  of  Wittenburg  and  Geneva.  The  Catholics 
were  among  the  most  eager  purchasers  of  the  volume, 
and  the  press  was  overburdened  to  meet  their  demands. 
The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  saw  no  reason  for  withholding 
their  sanction  from  that  which  they  seem  to  have  regarded 
as  only  a  literary  innovation,  bold  and  fascinating  to  the 
frivolous,  but  probably  destined  to  a  brief  notoriety.  The 
consequence  was,  that  “  in  the  festive  and  splendid  court  of 
Francis,  of  a  sudden,”  as  we  are  told,  “  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  Psalms  of  Clement  Marot.  They  were  the  common 
accompaniment  of  the  fiddle ;  and  with  a  characteristic  live¬ 
liness  of  fancy,  by  each  of  the  royal  family  and  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  court,  a  psalm  was  chosen  and  fitted  to  the 
baUad  tune  which  each  liked  best.  This  fashion  does  not 
seem,  in  the  least,  to  have  diminished  the  gayety  and  good 
humor  of  the  court  of  Francis.”  Such,  regarded  merely  as 
a  literary  phenomenon,  was  the  adventure  of  the  ballad- 
singer  into  the  field  of  Hebrew  Psalmody,  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  “  ladies  of  France.”  But  in  the  providence  of 
God  it  had  a  deeper  meaning. 

The  apostles  of  the  Reformation  were,  just  at  this  time, 
meditating  improvements  in  their  liturgical  services.  Lu¬ 
ther  in  Germany  and  Calvin  at  Geneva,  were  intent  upon 
abandoning  the  antiphonal  chanting  in  which  the  people 
took  no  part.  Before  the  publication  of  Marot’s  “  Chanso¬ 
nettes,”  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  had  said :  “  I  am 
looking  out  for  poets  to  translate  the  whole  of  the  Psalms 
into  the  German  tongue  ;  ”  and  Calvin  had  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  project,  with  the  advice  of  Luther,  the  translation  of 
portions  of  the  Psalms  into  the  French  language,  and  the 
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adaptation  of  them  to  melodies,  by  which  all  could  share  in 
the  public  service  of  song.  The  juncture  of  events  was 
most  opportune.  Calvin,  with  characteristic  promptness, 
availed  himself  of  Marot’s  gallantry,  and  instantly  intro¬ 
duced  the  poet’s  thirty  metrical  versions  from  the  Psalter 
into  the  reformed  church  of  Geneva.  On  a  certain  Sabbath 
of  the  year  1540,  might  have  been  heard,  probably,  the  noble 
ladies  and  lords  of  the  court  of  his  most  Catholic  majesty, 
and  the  humble  congregation  of  the  heresiarch  of  Geneva, 
singing  the  same  words  from  the  new  psalm  book  ! 

The  fashion  of  the  court  was  short-lived.  Not  so  the 
usage  introduced  by  the  Genevan  worshippers.  Marot  soon 
added  twenty  to  the  thirty  versions  of  the  Psalms  which  he 
had  first  translated,  and  the  whole  were  published,  with  a 
preface  written  by  Calvin,  in  1543.  The  new  movement  by 
which  the  people  were  to  be  made  participants  in  the  service 
of  song,  by  means  of  metrical  psalms  in  their  own  language, 
was  thus  fairly  inaugurated.  Its  effect  was  electric.  The 
Scriptures,  which  had  long  been  shut  up  in  a  dead  language, 
were  thus  released,  in  part,  to  the  understanding  and  heart 
of  the  worshippers,  in  metrical  forms  which,  however  rude, 
were  not  so  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  They  were  welcomed 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  That  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Reformation,  by  which  responsibility  was  individualized, 
was  thus  infused  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  worship, 
and  the  heart  of  the  people  opened  to  receive  it,  gratefully. 
The  new  method  of  worship  struck  deep  to  the  supply  of 
‘  wants,  of  which  nothing  could  have  made  the  popular  mind 
sensible,  but  a  revived  spirituality  of  faith.  It  spread  itself 
like  the  light.  The  golden  candlestick  at  Geneva  sent  forth 
its  rays  far  and  wide.  In  the  language  of  Warton,  “  France 
and  Germany  were  instantly  infatuated  with  a  love  of 
psalm-singing.  .  . .  The  energetic  hymns  of  Geneva  exhila¬ 
rated  the  convivial  assemblies  of  the  Calvinists,  were  com¬ 
monly  heard  in  the  streets,  and  accompanied  the  labors  of 
the  artificer. .  . .  They  found  their  way  to  the  cities  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  under  their  inspiration  many  of  the 
weavers  and  woollen  manufacturers  of  Flanders  left  their 
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looms  and  entered  into  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.”  Ger¬ 
man,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  and  Polish  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
in  metre,  and  both  French  and  German  hymns,  were  soon 
multiplied  to  an  almost  fabulous  extent.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Luther  in  the  work  is  well  known ;  and  the  popularity  of 
his  sixty-three  hymns  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
spurious  Collections  were  hawked  about  the  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many,  under  his  name.  Hymns  in  the  vernacular  dialects  be¬ 
came  a  power  in  the  Reformation,  coordinate  with  that  of  the 
pulpit.  Upon  the  masses  of  the  people  they  were  far  more 
potent  than  any  other  uninspired  productions  of  the  press.  At 
Augsburg,  in  1551,  “  three  or  four  thousand  singing  together 
at  a  time,”  was  “  but  a  trifle.”  The  youth  of  the  day  sung 
them  in  place  of  ribald  songs ;  mothers  sung  them  beside  the 
cradle ;  journeymen  and  servants  sung  them  at  their  labor, 
and  market-men  in  the  streets,  and  husbandmen  in  the  fields. 
At  length,  the  “  six  thousand  hymns  ”  of  a  single  poet,  Hans 
Sachs,  bore  witness  to  the  avidity  of  the  demand  and  the 
copiousness  of  the  supply. 

Meanwhile  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  second 
thoughts  respecting  the  Psalter  of  Clement  Marot.  They 
marvelled  to  see  it  published  with  the  imprimatur  of  Calvin 
and  alfixed  to  the  Catechism  of  Geneva.  They  bethought 
themselves  of  the  peril  of  allowing  the  people  to  sing  the 
word  of  God  in  their  mother  tongue ;  they  induced  the  king 
to  forbid  Marot  to  continue  his  work ;  and  the  use  of  that 
and  all  similar  versions  of  the  Psalms  was  interdicted  to  the 
Catholics,  under  severe  penalties.  The  use  of  metrical 
psalms,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  became  a  test  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  “  Psalm-singing  and  heresy  were  regarded  as  synony¬ 
mous  terms.”  Marot  himself  w’as  apprehended  on  suspicion 
of  heresy,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  re¬ 
leased  only  on  condition  of  his  renewed  adherence  to  the 
mother  church.  Such  was  the  Protestant  reputation  of  his 
Psalms,  however,  in  their  proximity  to  the  Genevan  Cate¬ 
chism,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  France, 
though  he  said  of  himself :  “  I  am  neither  Lutheran  nor 
Zuinglian.  I  am  one  whose  delight  and  whose  labor  it  is 
to  exalt  my  Saviour  and  his  all  gracious  mother.” 
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The  historian  of  English  poetry  ingeniously  attributes  this 
entire  movement,  and  the  rapid  propgaation  of  Calvinism  | 
consequent  upon  it,  to  the  address  of  Calvin  in  planning  a  I 
“mode  of  universal  psalmody,”  the  rudeness  of  which  could  / 
draw  converts  “  from  the  meanest  of  the  people,”  and  which 
should  take  the  place  of  the  Catholic  pageantries  and  pic-  j 
tures,  in  the  indispensable  work  of  “  keeping  his  congrega¬ 
tion  in  good  humor  by  some  kind  of  allurement,  which 
might  enliven  their  attendance  on  the  rigid  duties  of  pray¬ 
ing  and  preaching.”  But  a  wiser  criticism  will  discern  in  it 
no  human  strategy.  It  was  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  a 
demand  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  had  aroused  by  the  revival 
of  pious  faith,  and  to  which  the  providence  of  God  responded, 
in  such  means  for  its  supply  as  the  literature  of  the  times 
could  be  made  to  furnish.  The  quickened  heart  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  awoke  to  an  experience  which  they  could  express  only 
in  Christian  song.  They  sung  it  because  they  must  sing  it ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  could  find  words  and  measures  in  which 
they  could  sing  it  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding, 
however  uncouthly  to  the  taste  of  a  later  age,  when  it  re¬ 
quired  no  superior  literary  discernment  in  Voltaire  to  say, 
that  “  in  proportion  as  good  taste  improved,  the  Psalms  of 
Clement  Marot  inspired  only  disgust.”  A  living  scholar  has 
observed,  more  truthfully,  that  “  the  Divine  Spirit  has  always 
employed  the  ministry  of  that  poetry  which  was  the  poetry 

of  the  age . as  he  has  hallowed  the  prevalent  dialects  of 

speech.”  We  probably  shall  not  greatly  err  in  believing,  that 
those  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  which  the  Reformers 
commended  to  the  use  of  their  churches,  were  the  best  that 
could  have  been  created  by  the  taste,  and  appreciated  by  the 
piety,  of  that  geiferation.  They  certainly  did  not  offend  the 
one,  and  they  did  express  the  other.  All  things  considered, 
we  may  venture  to  think  of  them,  as  an  old  English  critic 
said  of  an  English  metrical  Psalter :  “  Match  these  verses  for 
their  age,  and  they  shall  go  abreast  with  the  best  poems  of 
those  times.” 

Wherever  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  went,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  the  new  system  of  popular  participation  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  song.  It  soon  passed  over  from  the  Continent  to 
England.  And  here  its  history  is  marked  by  the  same  sym¬ 
pathy  with  spiritual  piety,  that  characterized  its  origin  in  the 
reformed  churches  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Two  cen¬ 
turies  before,  the  prelude  of  it  had  been  heard  in  the  psal- 
.mody  of  the  disciples  of  Wicklif,  and  now  as  then  the 
quickening  of  religious  life  uttered  itself  in  the  revival  of  sa¬ 
cred  melodies.  Among  the  dignitaries  of  the  English  church 
and  state,  the  innovation  was  approved  by  those  who  were 
friendly  to  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  opposed  by  the  adherents 
of  Rome.  The  people  generally  were  jubilant  at  its  intro¬ 
duction.  Those  refugees  from  the  intolerance  of  queen  Ma¬ 
ry,  whom  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  had  restored  to  their 
benefices,  had  returned  full  of  zeal  for  the  Genevan  modes 
of  worship,  and  especially  psalm-singing,  as  well  as  for  the 
Genevan  theology.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  with  the 
continental  innovations  in  worship,  is  described  by  Thomafi 
Warton  as  “this  infectious  frenzy  of  sacred  song.”  Says 
bishop  Jewel :  “  As  soon  as  they  had  commenced  singing  in 
public,  in  one  little  church  in  London,  immediately  not  only 
the  churches  in  the  neighborhood,  but  even  towns  far  dis¬ 
tant,  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  practice.”  At 
St.  Paul’s  Cross,  six  thousand  persons,  of  all  ages,  might  be 
heard  singing  the  new  songs ;  which,  in  the  shrewd  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  bishop,  was  “  sadly  annoying  to  the  mass-priests 
and  the  devil.”  Puritanism,  then  in  embryo,  throbbed  with 
the  popular  exhilaration.  The  church  of  England,  with 
her  characteristic  spirit  of  compromise,  retained  the  choral 
mode  of  singing  in  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
and  continued  the  use  of  the  liturgic  hymns  in  her  prayer- 
book  ;  but  provided  for  the  popular  demand  by  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  were  “  set  forth  and  allowed  to 
be  sung  in  churches  of  all  the  people  together.”  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  metrical  Psalter  which  still  bears  the  names 
of  its  chief  translators :  “  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  col¬ 
lected  into  English  Metre  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkinsj  and 
others,  conferred  with  the  Ebrue,  with  apt  Notes  to  sing 
them  withall.”  The  use  of  metrical  psalmody  instantly  be- 
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came  the  badge,  and  the  test  of  sympathy  with  the  new  life 
which  the  Reformation  was  breathing  into  the  churches  of 
Great  Britain.  “  It  was  a  sign  by  which  men’s  affections  to 
the  work  of  the  Reformation  were  everywhere  measured, 
whether  they  used  to  sing  [David’s  Psalms]  or  not.”  As 
psalm-singing  and  heresy  were  synonymes  on  the  Continent,  . 
so  psalm-singing  and  Puritanism  became  synonymes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Psalms  in  the  vulgar  tongue  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  stigmatized  as  “  Geneva  Jiggs  ”  and  “  Beza’s  Ballets,” 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  were  numbered  among  the  national 
ballads,  and  at  length  among  the  war-songs  of  the  people. 
The  proclamation  against  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  London, 
in  1586,  was  received  with  the  “  ringing  of  bells,  making  of 
bonfires,  and  singing'  of  psalms,  in  every  one  of  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  city.”  The  forces  of  the  Parliament  “  in 
Marston  cornfield,  fell  to  singing  psalms ;  ”  and  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  the  “  republican  soldiers,  with  their  gene¬ 
ral  Lambert,  halted  near  Haddington  and  sung  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  Psalm.”  A  comedy  of  the  times 
represents  the  “  Roundheads  ”  as  being  “  used  to  sing  a 
Psalm,  and  then  fall  on”  They  were  not  only  used  with  • 
“  ravishing  effect,”  in  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuaries, 
but  were  sung  at  weddings  and  at  funerals  and  at  national 
festivals. 

It  was  in  the  public  service  of  song  on  the  Sabbath,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  proclaimed  itself  most  vigor¬ 
ously  on  the  vexed  question  of  psalm-singing.  We  cannot 
more  vividly  picture  it,  than  by  citations  (the  length  of  which 
will  be  open  to  no  censure,  at  least  from  the  advocates  of 
modern  congregational  singing)  from  the  pen  of  George 
Wither,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  of  its 
many  versifiers  on  sacred  themes.  In  1623,  he  published  a 
volume  of  “  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,”  for  which 
he  obtained  a  royal  patent  that  sounds  strangely  enough  to 
modern  editors  of  hymnology.  It  not  only  gave  to  the  au¬ 
thor  “  full  and  free  license  to  imprint  said  book,”  but  it  also 
forbade  that  any  other  English  psalm  book,  in  metre,  should 
be  “  uttered  or  sold,  unless  these  hymns  were  coupled  with 
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it ;  ”  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  confiscate  any  metrical  collec¬ 
tion  of  psalmody  which  was  found  destitute  of  his  hymns ! 
In  a  “  Preparation  for  the  Psalter,”  which  this  privileged 
poet  issued  not  long  before  the  publication  of  his  hymn  book, 
he  defends  the  rendering  of  the  Psalms  in  metre,  by  argu- 
.ment  which  the  sturdy  convictions  of  the  age  appreciated. 
“  The  Divell  is  not  ignorant,”  he  says,  “  of  the  power  of 
these  divine  Charmes ;  that  there  lurks  in  Poesy  an  enchant¬ 
ing  sweetness  that  steals  into  the  hearts  of  men  before  they 
be  aware ;  and  that  (the  subject  being  divine)  it  can  infuse  a 
kind  of  heavenly  Enthusiasm^  such  delight  into  the  soule, 
and  beget  so  ardent  an  affection  unto  the  purity  of  God’s 
Word,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  most  powerful  Exor¬ 
cisms  to  conjure  out  of  them  the  love  of  such  delicacies,  but 
they  will  be  unto  them  (as  David  saith)  sweeter  than  hony 
or  the  hony  combe.  And  this  secret  working  which  verse 
hath  is  excellently  expressed  by  our  drad  Soveraigne  that 
now  is  (James  1.)  in  a  Poem  of  his,  long  since  penned :  — 

‘  For  verses  power  is  sike,  it  softly  glides 
Through  secret  pores,  and  in  the  senses  hides, 

And  makes  men  have  that  gude  in  them  imprinted, 

Which  by  the  learned  worke  is  represented.’ 

By  reason  of  this  power,  our  adversaries  feare  the  operation 
of  the  divine  Word  expressed  in  Numbers;  and  that  hath 
made  them  so  bitter  against  our  versified  Psalmes;  yea  (as  I 
have  heard  say),  they  term  the  singing  of  them  in  our  vul¬ 
gar  tongues,  the  Witch  of  Heresy'"'  Thus  were  the  early 
psalmists  of  Britain  accustomed  to  contend  for  the  popular 
participation  in  the  service  of  song.  The  question,  in  their 
robust  faith,  lay  between  the  pope  and  the  “  witch  of  heresy ;” 
between  a  “  heavenly  enthusiasm  ”  and  “  exorcisms  ”  from 
the  netherworld ;  between  “  divine  charmes”  and  the  “  Divell.” 

That  the  “  divine  charmes  ”  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
practically,  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  one  who  reads  the 
testimony  of  Thomas  Mace,  a  practitioner  on  the  lute  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  distinguished  among  lovers  of  music 
in  his  day  by  a  folio,  whose  title,  for  its  entertaining  egotism. 
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might  stand  as  a  model  of  a  modern  advertisement :  “  Mu¬ 
sic’s  Monument ;  or  a  Remembrancer  of  the  best  Practical 
Music,  both  Divine  and  Civil,  that  has  ever  been  known  to 
have  been  in  the  World.”  This  simple  hearted  musician 
speaks  of  the  siege  of  York  in  1644,  which  continued  for 
eleven  weeks,  and  during  which,  on  every  Sunday,  the  old 
Minster  was  “  even  cramming  or  squeezing  full.”  And 
“  sometimes  a  cannon  bullet  has  come  in  at  the  windows, 
and  bounced  about  from  pillar  to  pillar,  even  like  some  furi¬ 
ous  fiend  or  evil  spirit.”  But  “  now  here  you  must  take 
notice  that  they  had  then  a  custom  in  that  church,  which  I 
hear  not  in  any  other  cathedral ;  which  was,  that  always 
before  the  sermon,  the  whole  congregation  sang  a  Psalm,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  quire  and  the  organ ;  and  you  must  also 
know,  that  there  was  then  a  most  excellent,  large,  plump, 
lusty,  full-speaking  organ,  which  cost,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
a  thousand  pounds.  This  organ,  I  say,  when  the  Psalm  was 
set  before  sermon,  being  let  out  into  all  its  fulness  of  stops, 
together  with  the  quire,  began  the  Psalm.  But  when  that 
vast  concording  unity  of  the  whole  congregational  chorus 
came,  as  I  may  say,  thundering  in,  even  so  as  it  made  the 
very  ground  shake  under  us ;  oh !  the  unutterable,  ravishing, 
soul’s  delight !  in  the  which  I  was  so  transported  and  wrapt 
up  in  high  contemplations,  that  there  was  no  room  left  in 
my  whole  man,  viz.  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  for  anything  be¬ 
low  Divine  and  heavenly  raptures ;  nor  could  there  possibly 
be  anything  to  which  that  very  singing  might  be  truly  com¬ 
pared,  except  the  right  apprehension  or  conceiving  of  that 
glorious  and  miraculous  quire,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple.” 

Abating  much  from  the  religious  character  of  the  psalm¬ 
singing  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  account 
of  the  political  passions  of  the  day,  it  still  admits  of  no  rea¬ 
sonable  question,  that  the  religious  element  prevailed  over 
all  others  in  introducing  and  perpetuating  the  innovation. 
For,  the  innovation  has  lived^  as  nothing  of  the  kind  can, 
which  is  not  an  exponent  of  religious  vitality.  The  passions 
of  that  age  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  excres- 
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censes  they  created  in  and  around  the  national  psalmody ; 
but  that  psalmody,  improved  by  a  purer  taste,  has  become 
popular  literature,  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
any  other  department  of  English  poetry.  The  ancient  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scottish  ballad  can  sustain  no  comparison  in  point 
of  power  over  the  national  character,  with  the  English  hymn. 
Next  to  king  James’s  version  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  been 
the  chief  power  in  defining  and  fixing  the  English  language. 
It  has  received  the  reverent  labors  of  men  whom  the  world 
delights  to  honor,  —  of  such  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  lord  Ba¬ 
con,  Milton,  Addison,  of  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the 
established  church,  as  well  as  of  men  who  loved  to  subscribe 
their  names  to  their  devout  effusions,  by  the  title  of  “  some¬ 
time  minister  of  the  gospel.”  Wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  has  gone,  it  has  carried  with  it  the  English  hymnol- 
ogy,  with  the  taste  to  appreciate  it,  and  the  heart  to  use  it ; 
and  every  new  baptism  of  religious  life,  like  that  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  rise  of  Methodism,  has  given  a  new  spirit  to 
that  hymnology,  and  enlarged  its  compass.  To  this  day,  in 
this  new  world,  a  “  great  awakening  ”  never  vivifies  the 
churches,  without  renewing  the  aneient  fervor  in  the  service 
of  song,  and  extending  the  range  of  hymnological  litera¬ 
ture,  because  of  a  new  experience  of  evangelical  life,  which 
can  express  itself  in  no  other  way. 

We  illustrate  thus,  at  length,  the  sympathy  of  hymnology 
with  the  vital  condition  of  the  church,  because  its  recognition 
is  elemental  to  the  true  theory  of  a  manual  of  psalmody  for 
the  sanctuary.  We  turn,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  such  a  manual,  which,  if  it  be  true  to  its 
aim,  are  necessitated  by  the  principle  we  have  observed. 
We  employ  tfie  “  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  ”  as  illustrative  of 
the  views  we  propound. 

In  the  first  place,  the  alliance  of  hymnology  with  the  real 
life  of  the  church,  suggests  the  preeminence  which  must  be 
given,  in  the  truthful  construction  of  a  hymn  book,  to  the 
choicest  lyrical  versions  of  passages  from  the  Scriptures. 
Divine  Wisdom  has  made  the  Bible  a  compilation  of  human 
experiences.  This  feature  of  its  construction  is  signally  ex- 
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hibited,  in  the  proportion  in  which  inspiration  has  adopted 
into  its  own  service  the  devotional  workings  of  the  hearts  of 
the  writers,  and  of  others  whose  experiences  they  record. 
Thus,  truth  is  revealed  not  only  through  the  medium  of  in¬ 
spired  histories  and  biographies,  but  of  inspired  autobiogra¬ 
phies.  The  profoundest  personal  life  of  hearts  swayed  by 
divine  grace,  is  expressed  in  the  thoughts  and  language  of 
minds  inspired  with  divine  truth,  and  speaking  only  as  they 
are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  inspired  poems  must 
therefore  be  the  model  of  every  good  collection  of  devo¬ 
tional  poetry ;  still  more,  of  every  such  collection  designed 
for  the  service  of  praise  in  the  sanctuary.  No  other  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  life  of  the  church  has  been  so  expressive  of  the 
depths  of  regenerate  experience.  No  other  is  so  affluent  in 
suggestion  of  experiences  which  it  does  not  express.  No 
other  penetrates  so  profoundly  the  individual  soul,  and  yet 
no  other  is  so  comprehensive  of  multiform  piety.  No  other 
could  have  illustrated  so  aptly  the  discipline  of  its  own  age ; 
yet  no  other,  as  a  whole,  is  so  faithful  a  mirror  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  consciousness  of  this  age ;  and  no  other  is  pervaded  by 
such  truthfulness  of  proportion  as  to  render  it,  like  this,  an 
epitome  of  regenerate  life  in  every  age.  And  no  other  has 
been  authoritatively  uttered  and  recorded.  The  church  can 
never  outlive  it  —  it  is  for  all  time.  Hymnology  has  thus  a 
foundation  and  a  model  such  as  no  other  treasures  of  song, 
in  any  literature,  can  claim.  . 

We  affirm  but  truisms  in  speaking  thus  of  the  devo¬ 
tional  poems  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  We  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  worth  of  these,  as 
the  church  of  Christ  has  felt  it  in  every  period  of  genuineness 
in  her  history,  and  has  expressed  it,  saying  with  Augustine, 
“  they  are  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  whole  Scripture ;  ”  and 
with  Luther,  “  they  are  a  miniature  Bible ;  ”  and  with  Cal¬ 
vin,  “  they  are  an  anatomy  of  all  the  parts  of  the  soul,  since 
there  is  no  emotion  of  which  one  can  be  conscious,  that  is 
not  imaged  here  as  in  a  glass ;  ”  and  with  Hooker,  “  they 
are  the  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other 
books;”  and  with  Watts,  “they  are  the  most  artful,  most 
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devotional  and  divine  collection  of  poesy,  and  nothing  can 
be  supposed  more  proper  to  raise  a  pious  soul  to  heaven ;  ” 
and  with  a  living  divine,  “  they  are  the  thousand-voiced 
heart  of  the  church.” 

Yet,  an  intelligent  attachment  to  the  devotional  poems  of 
the  Scriptures,  will  discriminate  in  its  use  of  them.  Espec¬ 
ially  should  we  weigh  well  the  relations  of  the  Hebrew  psal¬ 
mody  to  hymnology  in  its  restricted  sense.  We  think  it  the 
most  brilliant  service  of  Dr.  Watts,  that  he  established  the 
authority  of  a  hymn,  in  the  hearts  of  the  churches,  so  as 
fairly  to  earn  the  title  which  Montgomery  gives  him,  of 
“  almost  the  inventor  of  hymns  in  our  language.”  A  vast 
advance  was  made  in  spirituality  of  attachment  to  the 
Scriptures,  when  the  theory  of  Watts  respecting  the  proper 
use  of  inspired  poems  in  modern  worship,  obtained  a  lodge¬ 
ment  in  the  English  churches.  Before  that  time,  hymnology 
as  distinct  from  psalmody,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  English  literature ;  and  psalmody  itself  changed 
its  character  in  the  hands  of  Watts,  so  that  the  etymological 
distinction  was  well  nigh  obliterated.  The  “  frenzy  of  sa¬ 
cred  song,”  which  Warton  lamented  as  an  importation  of 
fanaticism  from  Geneva,  was  confined,  in  England,  almost 
wholly  to  translations  of  the  Psalms  and  other  portions  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  more  literal  the  version,  if  it  preserved 
the  metrical  structure  requisite  for  the  mechanism  of  song, 
the  more  truthful  it  seemed,  in  the  judgment  of  the  time,  to 
the  inspired  model  of  worship.  No  such  latitude  of  usage 
had  been  tolerated  in  England,  as  that  which  had  flooded 
Germany  and  Switzerland  with  uninspired  hymns.  The  re¬ 
ligious  temper  of  the  times  would  have  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms,  and  nothing  else.  A  relic  of  this  feeling  still 
exists  in  the  well-known  pertinacity  of  the  Scottish  churches, 
in  resisting  all  inroads  of  hymnology  upon  their  ancient 
psalmody. 

Watts,  as  is  well  known,  stoutly  contended  for  the  larger 
liberty.  That  was  an  innovation,  the  boldness  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  now,  in  which  Watts  projected  the 
'  ublication  of  “  The  Psalms  of  David,”  not  metrically  trans- 
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lated,  but  “  imitated  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  adapted  to  the  Christian  state  and  worship;”  and 
bolder  still  was  the  previous  publication  of  “  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs,”  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
necessities  of  modern  worship,  which  the  letter  of  the  He¬ 
brew  psalmody  could  not  satisfy.  He  lamented  that  his 
predecessors  “  in  the  composure  of  song,”  had  so  generally 
imprisoned  the  spirit  of  Christian  worship,  in  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  “  Though  there  are  many  gone  before  me,”  he 
writes,  “  who  have  taught  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  yet  I  think  I  may  assume  this  pleasure,  of  being  the  first 
who  hath  brought  down  the  royal  author  into  the  common 
affairs  of  the  Christian  life,  and  led  the  Psalmist  of  Israel 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  without  anything  of  a  Jew  about 
him.”  His  “  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,”  too,  were  com¬ 
posed  because  he  could  not  understand  why  “  we,  under  the 
gospel,”  should  “  sing  nothing  else  but  the  joys,  hopes,  and 
fears  of  Asaph  and  David.”  He  believed  that  “  David  would 
have  thought  it  very  hard  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
words  of  Moses,  and  sung  nothing  else,  on  all  his  rejoicing- 
days,  but  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Exo¬ 
dus.”  The  third  book  of  his  hymns  was  the  firuit  of  his  pain 
in  having  often  observed  “  to  what  a  hard  shift  the  minister 
is  put  to  find  proper  hymns  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  where  the  people  will  sing  nothing  but  out  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  psalm  book ;  ”  and  because  he  believed  that  even  in 
those  “  places  where  the  Jewish  psalmist  seems  to  mean*  the 
gospel,  excellent  poet  as  he  was,  he  was  not  able  to  speak  it 
plain,  by  reason  of  the  infancy  of  that  dispensation,  and 
longs  for  the  aid  of  a  Christian  writer.” 

We  should  be  slow  to  subscribe  to  all  the  applications 
which  Watts  made  of  his  theory,  in  the  zeal  of  his  honest 
heart,  against  its  opposite.  But  the  principle  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  his  innovation  was,  beyond  all  question,  true 
and  vital  to  the  spirituality  of  Christian  praise.  We  state  it 
at  length,  in  the  uncompromising  language  of  its  author,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  broader  application  than  even  he  attempted  to 
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give  to  it.  The  principle,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is 
that  the  Scriptural  Psalmody  is  not  designed  as  a  restrictive 
formulary  of  the  worship  of  God  in  song.  Not  even  the 
Psalms  of  David  have  any  such  office  in  the  plan  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Watts  applied  the  principle,  and  in  the  general  we 
think  justly,  to  a  discrimination  between  the  Psalms  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  not  all  equally  worthy  of  use  in  public 
Christian  worship.  We  have  no  evidence  that  all  of  them 
were  used  in  the  ancient  service  of  either  the  temple  or  the 
synagogue.  The  Psalter  was  the  grand  collection  of  He¬ 
brew  devotional  poems,  not  the  hymn  book  of  the  Hebrew 
sanctuaries.  Lightfoot  has  collected  the  psalms  used  in  the 
temple  service,  adopting  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  the 
Scriptural  account  of  that  service,  and  the  Rabbinical  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  result  is,  that  the  largest  number  of  distinct 
psalms,  of  the  actual  use  of  which,  in  the  temple  service  or 
in  that  of  the  synagogue  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  we 
have  any  record  either  scriptural  or  traditional,  is  less  than 
forty.  The  introduction  of  the  entire  Book  of  Psalms  as  a 
book  of  song,  into  public  worship  of  the  Christian  church, 
occurred  at  an  uncertain  period  after  the  time  of  the  apos¬ 
tles.  The  legitimate  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  the 
use  of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  in  modern  public 
worship,  must  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  fitness  of  them, 
severally,  to  such  a  use,  and  not  upon  any  supposed  preroga¬ 
tive  appertaining  to  them  in  the  mass,  as  an  inspired  formu¬ 
lary  of  worship  in  all  times.  We  have  no  authoritative  ex¬ 
ample  in  which  any  such  prerogative  is  recognized.  Watts, 
and  other  psalmists  who  succeeded  him,  were  right  therefore 
in  omitting  portions  of  certain  psalms,  and  certain  other 
psalms  entire,  because  they  are  intrinsically  inexpressive  of 
Christian  worship. 

In  vindication  of  this  liberty.  Watts  puts  the  case,  very 
forcibly,  to  the  experience  of  “  pious  and  observing  Chris¬ 
tians,”  who  have  been  accustomed  to  sing  the  psalms  of 
David  indiscriminately :  “  Have  not  your  spirits  taken  wing, 
and  mounted  up  near  to  God  and  glory,  with  the  song  of 
David  on  your  tongue  ?  But,  on  a  sudden,  the  clerk  has 
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proposed  the  next  line  to  your  lips,  with  ‘  dark  sayings  ’  and 
‘  prophecies,’  with  ‘  burnt  offerings  ’  or  ‘  hyssop,’  with  ‘  new 
moons ,’  and  ‘  trumpets,’  and  ‘  timbrels  ’  in  it, ... .  with  com¬ 
plaints  . . .  such  as  you  never  felt,  cursing  such  enemies  as 
you  never  had,  giving  thanks  for  such  victories  as  you  never 
obtained,  or  leading  you  to  speak,  in  your  own  persons,  of 
the  things,  places,  and  actions  that  you  never  knew.  And 
how  have  all  your  souls  been  discomposed  at  once,  and  the 
strings  of  harmony  all  untuned!”  Strict  versions  of  all 
parts  of  all  the  Hebrew  psalms  cannot  properly  be  employed 
in  modern  worship.  The  introduction  of  them  must  often 
depend  on  the  freedom  of  departure  from  the  original  thought, 
as  well  as  the  original  expression.  Such  departure  may  be 
so  great  that  the  poem  ceases  to  be  a  psalm  ;  it  is  only  an 
uninspired  hymn.  In  other  cases,  the  admission  of  a  strict 
version  of  a  psalm,  into  a  modern  manual  of  song,  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  lyrical  quality  of  that  version.  We  may  not 
acquiesce  in  the  severe  judgment  of  the  poet  Mason,  that  “  a 
literal  (metrical)  version  of  the  Psalms  may  boldly  be  as¬ 
serted  to  be  impracticable ;  ”  but  does  not  a  meditative  and 
didactic  poem,  like  the  first  Psalm,  require  for  use  in  Eng¬ 
lish  metre,  a  more  mellifluous  version,  than  a  precative 
psalm,  like  the  fifty-first  ?  The  poetry  of  form  is  more  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  to  breathe  into  a 
translation  the  vivacity  of  song.  He  is  a  rare  poet  who  can 
compose  a  spirited  English  hymn  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
Psalm.  He  is  no  poet  who  can  compose  any  other,  on  the 
basis  of  the  fifty-first. 

It  is  a  further  inference  from  the  principle  of  liberty  in  the 
use  of  inspired  psalmody,  for  which  the  Christian  world  is 
indebted  to  Isaac  Watts,  though  it  is  an  application  of  his 
principle  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  manual  of  hymnology,  psalms  and 
hymns  need  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Aside 
from  the  obvious  inconveniences  of  the  distinction,  it  is  not 
true  to  the  facts  of  hymnology  as  now  existing  in  the  usage 
of  the  churches.  The  English  lyrical  poems  which  we  call 
psalms  and  hymns,  have  no  such  uniform  difference  of  char- 
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acter,  as  this  distinction  in  title  implies.  The  principle  of 
“  imitation,”  rather  than  of  translation,  which  all  our  mod¬ 
ern  psalm  books,  except  that  of  the  Scottish  churches,  have 
inherited  from  Dr.  Watts,  virtually  destroys  the  truthfulness 
of  the  distinction,  by  destroying  its  uniformity.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  certain  so-called  “  Hymns”  are  more  truthful  versions 
of  certain  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  than  other  so-called 
“  Psalms  ”  of  the  inspired  lyrics  which  they  profess  to  “  imi¬ 
tate.”  The  seventy-ninth  Hymn  of  the  first  book  of  “Watts’s 
Hymns  ”  (“  God  of  the  morning,  at  whose  voice,”  etc.),  is  a 
more  accurate  expression  of  certain  verses  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  than  any  version  we  have  seen  in  modern  use,  of  the 
fifty-ninth  Psalm  of  David.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  Hymn  of  Watts,  Book  I.  (“  God  is  a  spirit,  just  and 
wise,”  etc.)  approximates  more  nearly  to  a  version  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-ninth  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  than 
Watts’s  own  version  of  the  seventy-fifth  Psalm  approaches 
its  original.  Why  should  we  distinguish  as  a  “  Psalm  of 
David,”  a  poem  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  seventy-fifth 
Psalm,  Watts  applies  to  “  the  glorious  Revolution  by  King 
William,  or  the  happy  accession  of  King  George  to  the 
throne  ;  ”  and  which  Barlow,  whose  version  is  still  used  in 
some  American  churches,  applies  to  “  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  ?  ” 

The  history  of  this  distinction  between  psalms  and  hymns 
is  most  instructive.  Its  origin  was  very  natural,  almost  in¬ 
evitable.  It  grew  out  of  a  hostility  to  the  use  of  anything  in 
sacred  song,  but  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  An  indis¬ 
criminate  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  exhibited  it¬ 
self  in  a  most  determined  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
uninspired  hymns,  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  Christian 
hymnology.  “  Original  hymns,”  as  they  were  termed,  were 
deemed,  by  many  of  the  early  Christians,  a  perilous  innova¬ 
tion.  The  conflict  for  their  exclusion,  associated  them  with 
the  introduction,  also,  of  heathen  tunes.  We  find  very  early 
evidence  of  a  distinction,  in  the  usages  of  worship,  between 
the  singing  of  hymns  and  the  chanting  of  psalms.  The  ad¬ 
missibility  of  hymns,  into  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  was  con- 
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tested  for  several  centuries  ;  and  finally  the  dispute  seems  to 
have  died  away,  partly  through  the  triumph  of  some  of  the 
noble  hymns  of  the  ancient  church,  and  partly  through  the 
gradual  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the  public  service  of 
praise.  But  it  was  vigorously  revived,  with  the  revival  of 
popular  “  psalm  singing,”  which  we  have  sketched.  The 
musical  German  ear  did  not  long  tolerate  the  controversy 
Hymnology,  as  the  correlative  of  psalmody,  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  triumphant.  It  was  not  so  in  England,  till  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Watts;  and  to  this  day  is  not  so,  north  of  the 
Tweed.  “  Psalm  singing  ”  and  “  hymn  singing  ”  were,  to 
the  English  and  Scottish  conscience,  very  different  things. 
It  was  objected  to  George  Wither,  when  he  published  his 
“  Hymnes  and  Songs  of  the  Church,”  that  he  had  “  inde¬ 
cently  obtruded  upon  the  divine  calling  ;  ”  to  which  he  gave, 
in  reply,  the  substance  of  the  whole  argument,  when  he  said  : 
“  I  wonder  what  ‘  divine  calling  ’  Hopkins  and  Sternhold 
had,  more  than  I  have,  that  their  metricall  Psalmes  may  be 
allowed  of,  rather  than  my  hymnes.” 

The  great  achievement  of  Dr.  Watts,  was  that  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  right  of  a  hymn  to  fte,  at  all,  in  the  public 
worship  of  God.  What,  then,  could  have  been  more  nat¬ 
ural,  and  for  the  times  more  expedient,  than  this  distinction 
between  “Psalms”  and  “Hymns”?  By  this  distinction  the 
Psalms^  of  which  that  age  had  no  conception  as  being  any 
other  than  paraphrases  of  the  inspired  original,  seemed  to  re¬ 
ceive  superior  honor;  the  hymns  being  tolerated  in  supple¬ 
mentary  collections.  Watts  himself  published  his  volume 
of  “  Imitations  of  David’s  Psalms,”  piously  hoping  not  only 
that  “  David  [would  be]  converted  into  a  Christian,”  but 
that  the  Psalms,  thus  christianized,  would  escape  some  of  the 
objections  to  “  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.”  Yet  the  prin¬ 
ciple  for  which  Watts  contended  in  his  “imitation”  of  the 
Psalms,  virtually  abrogated  the  distinction,  by  destroying  its 
uniformity,  and  in  many  cases  its  reality.  The  practice  of 
modern  churches,  under  the  wing  of  Watts’s  muse,  has  re¬ 
duced  the  distinction  to  a  shadow.  Why  then  retain  it  ? 
We  think  it  an  advance  in  spirituality  of  reverence  for  the 
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Scriptures  to  abandon  it.  It  is  virtually  conceded,  by  the 
sanction  the  church  has  given  to  the  innovation  of  Watts 
upon  the  ancient  psalmody. 

Again,  it  follows  from  the  views  we  have  advanced  of  the 
relation  of  hymnology  to  the  Scriptures,  that  a  Hymn  Book 
should  comprise  the  choicest  metrical  paraphrases  and  “  imi¬ 
tations  ”  of  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  than  the  book  of 
Psalms.  The  versification  in  English,  of  other  than  the 
lyrical  compositions  of  the  Scriptures,  was  a  favorite  pro¬ 
ject  with  many  of  the  early  Psalmists  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  often  attempted  with  no  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  poetic  form,  or  to  the  service  of  song.  Not  only 
the  historical  but  the  statistical  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  were  brought  into  subjection  to  lyric  rhymes.  One  of 
the  varieties  in  which  the  popular  reverence  for  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  developed  itself,  was  the  favorable  reception 
which  many  gave  to  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  when,  as  Milton  described  some  of  his  own 
versifications  of  the  Psalms,  they  were  completely  “  done 
into  metre,”  and  were  sung  in  the  royal  'chapel  of  Edward 
the  Sixth.  They  were  commended  to  other  pious  uses  also 
by  the  title  of  “  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated  into 
Englyshe  metre,  and  dedicated  to  the  Kynges  moste  excellent 
maiestye,  by  Christofer  Tye,  doctor  in  musyke,  and  one  of 
the  Gentylmen  of  hys  graces  moste  honourable  Chappell, 
with  notes  to  eche  chapter  to  synge  and  also  to  play  upon 
the  Lute,  very  necessary e  for  studentcs  after  theyr  study e  to 
fyle  theyr  ivyttes^  and  alsoe  for  all  Christians  that  cannot 
synge,  to  read  the  good  and  godlye  storyes  of  the  lives  of 
Christ  hys  apostles.”  The  Books  of  Kings  and  Genesis 
were  in  like  manner  reduced  to  metre.  There  is  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  “  The  summe  of  every  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  set  down  Alphabetically 
in  English  Verse,  ....  By  Simon  Wastell,  .  .  .  Schoole- 
master  of  the  Free  Schoole  in  Northampton,  1623.”  We 
cannot  but  be  amused  at  the  imagination  of  the  scene,  in 
which  a  grave  assembly  must  have  sounded  their  way  reso¬ 
lutely  through  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  —  “  Now 
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these  are  the  generations  of  Esau,”  etc.,  or  through  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  Kings,  “  so  king  Solo¬ 
mon  was  king  over  all  Israel ;  and  these  were  the  princes 
that  he  had ;  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok,  etc. ;  ”  —  the  wor¬ 
shippers  grimly  resolute,  the  while,  against  the  profanation  of 
praising  God  by  the  singing  of  such  “  unauthorized”  lyrics, 
as  “  Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest  ”  —  “  There  is  a  land  of  pure 
delight,”  —  “Great  God!  how  infinite  art  Thou!”  —  “My 
dear  Redeemer  and  my  Lord.” 

But  Dr.  Watts  was  not  deterred  by  the  “  mob  of  religious 
rhymers,”  from  appreciating  the  richness  of  many  portions  of 
the  Bible,  abounding  with  the  materials  of  lyric  conception, 
though  not  inspired  in  lyric  form.  On  select  groups  of  in¬ 
spired  thoughts,  he  founded  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of 
song  in  the  language.  What  would  our  modern  hymnology 
have  been,  without  the  first  Book  of  Watts’s  hymns!  We 
might  better  retain  all  its  excrescences,  including  its  songs 
from  the  Canticles,  than  to  part  with  some  of  its  unequalled 
strains.  Turning  to  the  selection  from  this  source  in  the 
Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  our  eye  falls  upon  the  following : 

Hymn  89,  “  Come,  dearest  Lord,  descend  and  dwell.” 

Hymn  337,  “Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb.” 

Hymn  338,  “  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs.” 

Hymn  342,  “  What  equal  honors  shall  we  bring.” 

Hymn  504,  “  Come  hither,  all  ye  weary  souls.” 

Hymn  724,  “  No  more,  my  God,  I  boast  no  more.” 

Hymn  754,  “  Oh  for  an  overcoming  faith.” 

Hymn  797,  “I’m not  ashamed  to  own  my  Lord.” 

Hymn  88G,  “  Let  me  but  hear  my  Saviour  say.” 

Hymn  1002,  “  Behold  what  wondrous  grace.” 

Hymn  1266,  “  Lo  what  a  glorious  sight  appears,”  — 

and  upon  a  multitude  of  others,  which  are  either  paraphrases 
or  imitations  of  choice  paragraphs  of  the  Scriptures,  not  in 
the  book  of  Psalms ;  and  which  must  live,  surely,  while  the 
language  lives.  They  suggest  the  inexhaustible  Scriptural 
resources,  from  which  hymnology  may  yet  gain  expansion  of 
range  through  the  labors  of  future  lovers  of  holy  song.  It 
is  in  this  direction  that  we  specially  desire  to  see  our  psal- 
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mody  improved.  We  believe  that  untold  affluence  of  lyric 
thought  yet  lies  in  the  word  of  God,  unuttered  in  lyric  verse. 
Volumes  of  Scriptural  hymns  are  yet  unwritten.  Para¬ 
phrases,  liberal  versions,  imitations,  motto-hymns,  replete  with 
Scriptural  thought,  radiant  with  Scriptural  imagery,  and 
fragrant  with  Scriptural  devotion,  are  yet  to  augment  the 
opulence  of  our  hymnological  literature.  Every  new  metrical 
paraphrase  of  such  a  passage,  for  example,  as  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  if  it  be  worthy  of  its  original,  we  welcome, 
as  an  addition  to  the  Songs  of  Zion.  Such  a  hytnn  must 
express  with  some  new  fidelity,  the  experience  of  Christian 
hearts.  Christians  will  love  it;  they  will  sing  it.  It  will 
become  a  joy  to  them  in  the  house  of  their  pilgrimage  ;  it  will 
linger  upon  their  lips  in  their  last  hours. 

The  “  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  ”  is  enriched  by  some  such 
new  treasures  of  Scriptural  song.  The  first  Hymn  in  the 
volume,  is  a  new  version  of  the  Ijord’s  Prayer,  in  which  the 
very  severity  of  its  faithfulness  to  the  original  may  conceal 
its  poetic  merits,  till  we  reflect  or  rather  feel,  that  fidelity  to 
the  original  is  the  poetry  of  s?(ch  a  prayer.  Hymn  24o,  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  doxology  to  the  Saviour  with  which  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse  open.  Hymns  313,  and  321,  are 
simple  and  touching  versions  of  a  portion  of  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  Hymn  339,  is  founded  upon  the  “  New 
Song,”  in  which  the  four  and  twenty  Elders  worshij)ped 
the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.  Hymn  689,  we  think, 
is  a  beautiful  expression  of  communion  with  Him,  whom 
“having  not  seen,  ye  love.”  Hymn  779,  is  a  versification, 
which  some  struggling  disciples  will  welcome,  of  the  j)rayer 
of  Thomas.  Hymn  868,  is  a  faithful  version  of  one  of 
the  most  compact  representations  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Saints,  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Hymns  1273 
and  1275,  are  paraphrases  of  two  very  dissimilar  passages 
suggesting  the  Resurrection.  The  one  is  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  old  dispensation  ;  the  other,  that  of  the 
new.  We  do  not  know  where  to  find  hymns  superior  to 
them,  on  that  doctrine.  They  illustrate  so  aptly  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  our  faith  that  neiv  paraphrases  and  imitations  of 
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the  Scriptures  may  be  expected  to  increase  the  wealth  of  our 
hymnological  literature,  that  we  refrain  from  naming  others 
which  deserve  attention  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  in  order 
that  we  may  quote  these  entire.  The  first  (Hymn  1273),  is 
an  imitation  in  Christian  song,  and  as  many  interpreters 
would  regard  it,  a  paraphrase,  of  the  literal  meaning  of  Job, 
19 :  25,  26,  “  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  etc.” 

• 

My  faith  shall  triumph  o’er  the  grave, 

And  trample  on  the  tomb ; 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives, 

And  on  the  clouds  shall  come. 

I  know  that  he  shall  soon  appear 
In  power  and  glory  meet ; 

And  death,  the  last  of  all  his  foes, 

Lie  vanquished  at  his  feet. 

Then,  though  the  grave  my  flesh  devour. 

And  hold  me  for  its  prey, 

I  know  my  sleeping  dust  shall  rise 
On  the  last  judgment-day. 

I,  in  my  flesh,  shall  see  my  God, 

When  he  on  earth  shall  stand ; 

I  shall  with  all  his  saints  ascend. 

To  dwell  at  his  right  hand. 

Then  shall  he  wipe  all  tears  away. 

And  hush  the  rising  groan ; 

And  pains  and  sighs  and  griefs  and  fears 
Shall  ever  be  unknown. 

The  other  (Hymn  1275)  is  a  paraphrase  of  1  Thes.  4 :  14 
— 17,.  in  which  the  apostle  announces,  in  its  fulness,  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  Saints. 

As  Jesus  died  and  rose  again. 

Victorious,  from  the  dead ; 

So  his  disciples  rise,  and  reign 
With  their  triumphant  Head. 

The  time  draws  nigh,  when,  from  the  clouds, 

Christ  shall  with  shouts  descend ; 

And  the  last  trumpet’s  awful  voice 
The  heavens  and  earth  shall  rend. 

18* 
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Then  they  who  live  shall  changed  be, 

And  they  who  sleep  shall  wake  ; 

The  graves  shall  yield  their  ancient  charge, 

And  earth’s  foundation  shake. 

The  saints  of  God,  from  death  set  free. 

With  joy  shall  mount  on  high ; 

The  heavenly  host  with  praises  loud 
Shall  meet  them  in  the  sky. 

Together  to  their  Father’s  house 
With  joyful  hearts  they  go ; 

And  dwell  forever  with  the  Lord, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  woe. 

Such  hymns,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  the 
highest  style  of  psalms  of  worship,  appear  to  us  to  be  among 
the  noblest  of  meditative  and  didactic  hymns.  Are  they  not 
worthy  to  receive  the  apostolic  commendation  appended  to 
the  text  on  which  one  of  them  is  founded :  “  Wherefore^ 

comfort  one  another  with  these  words?” 

Some  approximation  to  an  estimate  of  the  Sabbath 
Hymn  Book  as  a  collection  of  Biblical  Song,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
its  pieces  are  composed  of  either  the  literal  text  or  of  })ara- 
phrases  and  imitations  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  nearly 
the  whole  number  of  its  Hymns  are  referred  in  its  Scriptural 
Index,  by  no  fanciful  resemblance,  to  inspired  passages ;  and 
that  nearly  two  thousand  such  passages  are  thus  illustrated 
in  the  volume,  each  being,  in  many  cases,  the  centre  of  a 
cynosure  of  hymns  which  radiate  the  glow"  it  has  imparted 
to  them.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  most  hearty  hymn¬ 
ology  of  any  age,  that  to  which  the  most  genuine  religious 
life  will  always  respond  feelingly,  and  which  in  return  will  be 
most  tonic  to  any  living  experience  in  the  church,  must  be 
that  w"hich  is  most  intensely  pervaded  with  Biblical  thought. 
This  should  be  exhaled  from  it  everywhere,  with  richer  than 
“  Sabean  odor.”  It  should  be  like  the  mist  of  Eden,  which 
‘  went  up  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground.’ 

The  sympathy  of  hymnology  with  the  religious  life,  sug- 
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gests  further,  the  value  of  those  uninspired  hymns  which 
time  has  proved  to  be  truthful  to  the  general  experience  of 
Christians.  These  may  be  emphatically  entitled  the  Hymns 
of  the  Church ;  for,  they  are  the  production  of  the  church, 
as  distinct  from  the  temple  and  the  synagogue.  As  the  He¬ 
brew  faith  created  the  inspired  psalmody,  so  Christianity  as 
we  have  seen,  very  early  began  to  create  its  own  hymnology, 
and  has  refreshed  itself  by  outbursts  of  lyric  devotion,  all  the 
way  down  the  ages  of  its  pilgrimage.  Many  of  these  effu¬ 
sions  from  the  heart  of  one  age  and  country,  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  of  migration  to  other  lands.  Different  na¬ 
tionalities  and  different  generations  of  Christendom  have 
given  their  suffrage  to  the  same  strains.  Some  of  them  are 
from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  church,  and  were  first 
sung  by  voices  which  were  almost  the  echo  from  apostolic 
lips.  The  earliest  Greek  poem  on  a  sacred  theme,  from  any 
writer  whose  name  and  writings  have  survived  to  this  day,  is 
a  song  of  praise  to  “  Christ  the  Redeemer.”  Others  are 
hymns  of  the  Reformation,  on  which  the  venerableness  of 
age  is  fast  gathering,  and  which  are  still  sung  affectionately 
by  devout  Christians  in  Europe,  after  the  lapse  of  three  cen¬ 
turies.  Some  are  “voices  of  the  night,”  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  breathing  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  old  prophecies,  anti- 
ci))ative  of  the  time  of  the  end.  Reasoning  a  priori,  one 
miglit  say  ‘  there  surely  must  be  some  gems  which  the  church 
of  every  age  will  delight  in,  in  this  treasury  of  old  songs.’ 

Yet  English  Hymnology  has  not  drawn  very  largely  upon 
the  resources  of  other  lands  and  tongues.  Cranmer  expres¬ 
sed  faintly  the  hope,  that  some  future  English  poet  would 
translate  for  his  countrymen  the  hymns  of  the  first  Christian 
centuries.  A  very  few,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  litnrgic 
form,  in  the  English  church.  The  Wesleys  translated  near¬ 
ly  thirty  hymns  from  the  German  language,  and  some  of 
these  are  among  the  most  spirited  that  now  bear  their  names. 
But,  aside  from  this,  the  Ancient  Hymns  have  but  a  meagre 
representation  in  the  manuals  of  psalmody  now  used  in  the 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Comparatively 
little  of  our  hymnology,  as  actually  used  in  the  public  ser- 
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vice  of  the  sanctuary,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms  by 
Tate  and  Brady,  date  back  beyond  the  time  of  Watts  and 
Doddridge.  The  bulk  of  sacred  song  in  our  language,  is  by 
at  least  two  centuries,  less  ancient  than  that  of  Germany. 
Two  causes  have  especially  contributed  to  this  result.  One 
is  the  tendency  of  the  English  mind  to  insular  tastes  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  theology.  The  other  is  the  peculiar  intensity  of 
the  spirit  of  reform  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  religious  spirit  of  the  nation  sprang  with  a  re¬ 
bound  from  the  papal  church,  when  once  the  bonds  were 
loosened.  A  positive  hostility  was  felt,  not  only  as  we  have 
seen,  to  “uninspired  hymns”  in  the  general,  but  to  the  an¬ 
cient  hymns  of  the  church  in  particular,  because  many  of 
them  had  become  identified  with  the  Roman  missal.  The 
fire  which  inflamed  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Scottish  Reform¬ 
ers,  burned  out  the  leaves  of  the  ancient  hymnology  from 
their  liturgy.  It  was  by  dint  of  royal  authority  that  the 
“  Gloria  in  Excelsis  ”  and  the  “  Te  Deum  Laudamus,”  re¬ 
mained  in  the  English  church.  The  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  met  with  stout  resistance, 
from  one  party,  because  it  would  expurgate  the  church  of 
many  of  the  old  liturgic  hymns. 

The  same  conflict  over  the  ancient  Breviary  was  waged  on 
the  Continent,  but  with  this  diflerence,  that  an  original 
hymnological  literature  was  speedily  created  there ;  and  this 
was  founded  to  some  extent  upon  the  old  hymns  of  the 
church.  Even  before  the  Reformation,  the  germs  of  such  a 
literature  existed  in  the  hymns  of  the  Albigenses  and  the 
Bohemian  brethren,  whose  melodies  originated  in  the  chants 
to  which  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  West  were  sung.  The 
current  of  Continental  Protestantism  was  early  and  strongly 
set  in  the  channel  of  an  original  hymnology,  and  that  too  a 
hymnology  which  made  the  Breviary  and  other  collections 
of  ancient  song  pay  tribute  to  its  own  inspiration,  long  before 
English  hymnology  as  distinct  from  psalmody  was  in  exis¬ 
tence  ;  and  when  the  religious  mind  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  was  agitated  with  the  question  whether  psalmody  had 
any  right  thus  to  expand  itself  beyond  the  books  of  Genesis 
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and  the  Revelation.  Luther  felt  no  scruples  of  this  sort. 
The  singing  of  the  Hussite  brethren  had  fixed  his  judgment 
of  the  value  of  original  hymns,  to  the  reformed  faith.  He  not 
only  set  about  the  composition  of  hymns  with  his  own  pen, 
but  urged  his  friends  to  do  the  same ;  and  engaged  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  poets  and  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  time, 
to  create  the  staple  of  Christian  song.  He  would  also  take 
a  good  hymn  or  a  good  tune  wherever  he  found  it,  though  it 
were  from  the  teeth  of  the  Pope.  “  I  am  far  from  thinking,” 
he  says,  “  that  the  Gospel  is  to  strike  all  Art  to  the  Earth ; 
but  I  would  have  all  Arts  ....  taken  into  that  service  for 
whicli  they  were  given.”  He  accordingly  enriched  the  Ger¬ 
man  psalmody  with  many  reprisals,  both  of  text  and  tune, 
from  the  Latin  hymnology.  He  versified  thus  the  “  Te 
Deum,”  “  Veiii  Redemptor  gentium,”  “  Veni  Creator  Spir- 
itus,”  “  Media  Vita,”  “  O  lux  beata  Trinitas,”  and  many 
others,  some  of  which  are  still  used  in  German  worship.  His 
example  was  followed  by  many  of  the  multitude  of  German 
hymnologists  who  followed  him  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  this  eclectic  spirit  has  made  the  Christian  song  of  Ger¬ 
many  what  it  is. 

Good  reasons  may  have  existed  for  the  temporary  insula¬ 
tion  of  the  psalmody  of  Great  Britain  within  the  resources 
of  her  native  poets.  It  is  seldom  that  the  taste  of  a  nation 
is  perverted,  all  things  considered,  under  the  influence  of  a 
quickening  of  religious  faith.  That  faith  has  a  certain  regula¬ 
tive  force,  which  tends  to  tranquillize  those  passions  that  lead 
to  distortions  of  character,  and  to  forbid  the  sacrifice  of  any 
good,  unless  the  temporary  loss  be  necessary  to  protection 
from  a  greater.  We  are  not  disposed,  therefore,  to  mourn 
over  the  obduracy  of  our  fathers  in  clinging  to  their  own 
national  literature,  and  seeking  its  growth  from  within  itself, 
rather  than  by  foreign  accretions.  We  are  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  many  phenomena  which  indicate  a  design  of 
Providence  in  the  tendency  to  seclusion  existing  in  British 
character,  of  wliich  the  insular  geography  of  Great  Britain 
is  an  emblem  and  a  cause. 

But  such  reasons  for  segregation,  in  respect  of  religious 
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sympathy,  must  be  temporary.  Now  that  time  has  disci¬ 
plined  the  mind  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  churches,  not  to  the  tol¬ 
eration  only,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  “  original  hymns  ”  in 
their  worship,  and  has  created  a  more  discriminative  spirit  in 
its  judgment  of  the  Past,  the  old  Hymns  of  the  Church  come 
back  to  us  in  their  true  dignity,  as  representatives  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  life  which  the  Spirit  of  God  never  suffered  utterly  to 
die  out.  They  are  utterances  of  the  experience  which  “  kings 
and  priests  unto  God,”  of  other  times,  have  thought  and 
felt,  and  struggled  through,  and  suffered  for,  and  sung  in 
triumph.  They  are  the  hymns  of  the  early  sanctuary,  sung 
by  Christians  whose  fathers  had  joined  with  the  apostles  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  They  are  the 
hymns  of  the  early  morning  prayer-meeting,  in  which  the 
heathen  overheard  Christians  “  singing  before  daylight  in 
praise  of  Christ  as  a  God.”  They  are  the  hymns  of  the 
early  Christian  homes,  which  were  sung  at  marriage  feasts, 
and  over  the  cradles  of  children,  and  at  the  morning  and 
evening  fireside.  They  are  the  hymns  of  the  Eucharist  and 
of  Baptism,  in  which  the  spirit  of  primitive  consecration 
breathed  the  fragrance  of  its  piety.  They  are  the  early  pas¬ 
toral  hymns  of  the  church  which  “  you  could  not  go  into 
the  country  without  hearing,”  says  Jerome,  from  “the  plough¬ 
man,  the  mower,  and  the  vinedresser.”  They  are  the  early 
burial  hymns,  sung  beside  the  graves  of  the  saints,  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  by  those  who  sor¬ 
rowed  not  as  others.  They  are  the  hymns  of  the  Martyrs, 
sung  by  hunted  worshippers,  at  midnight,  in  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth,  amidst  armed  men  in  ambush,  and  by  prisoners 
in  dungeons  and  in  the  flames.  They  are  the  battle-songs  of 
the  church,  sung  in  hours  of  forlorn  hope,  and  as  the  prelude 
and  thanksgiving  of  victory.  They  are  the  claustral  hymns 
through  which  Truth  gleamed  in  upon  “  spirits  in  prison,” 
who,  like  Luther  at  Erfurt,  struggled  with  unseen  foes.  They 
are  Pentecostal  hymns,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  church 
has  broken  out  anew,  in  different  ages  and  lands,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  place  has  been  “  shaken,”  where  men  were 
assembled,  and  they  have  been  “  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
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Ghost.”  They  are  some  of  them  older  than  any  living  lan¬ 
guage,  yet  to-day  they  speak  the  life  of  Christian  hearts  as 
freshly  as  when  they  were  first  written.  Devout  men  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven  may  come  together,  and  every 
man  shall  hear  them  speak  in  his  own  language.  Some  of 
these  ancient  hymns  have  probably  been  sung  by  larger 
numbers  of  godly  men  and  women  and  children,  embracing 
wider  diversities  of  nationality,  of  social  rank,[and  of  Christian 
opinion,  and  extending  over  a  longer  line  of  ages,  than  any 
other  uninspired  songs.  They  more  than  realize  the  ideal 
of  the  “  Laus  Perennis,”  originated  by  the  Monks  of  Anti¬ 
och,  whose  discipline  obliged  them  to  preserve  in  their  mon¬ 
astery  a  perpetual  psalmody^  like  the  vestal  fire  or  the  perpet¬ 
ual  lamps  of  mythology. 

Hymns  so  necessary  as  these  to  the  embodiment  of  its  real 
life  in  song,  the  church  should  not  leave  buried  in  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  or  secluded  in  any  national  literature.  They  are 
the  rightful  inheritance  of  all  future  ages,  and  should  be 
world-wide  in  their  usefulness.  It  is  surely  time  that  they 
were  incorporated  with  English  hymnology.  The  Sabbath 
Hymn  Book  has  attempted  a  beginning  of  this  work,  and 
we  hope  that  future  contributors  to  our  hymnological  stores 
will  labor  in  the  same  mine.  Our  space  will  permit  us  to 
extract  but  a  few  of  these  hymns,  which  we  present  with  the 
Latin  originals,  and  in  some  examples  with  the  German  ver¬ 
sions.  The  first  (Hymn  336)  is  a  “  Hymn  to  the  Redeemer,” 
the  authorship  of  which  has  been  contested,  but  is  traced 
satisfactorily  to  Gregory  the  Great  (A.  D.  540  —  604).  It 
was  one  of  the  favorite  hymns  of  Luther,  who  pronounced 
it  to  be  among  the  standard  songs  of  the  church,  for,  he  said, 
it  contained  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 


O  Christ !  our  King,  Croator,  Lord  ! 
Saviour  of  all  who  trust  thy  word  ! 

To  them  who  seek  thee  ever  near, 

Now  to  our  praises  bend  thine  ear. 

In  thy  dear  cross  a  grace  is  found  — 

It  flows  from  every  streaming  wound  — 
Whose  power  our  inbred  sin  controls, 
Breaks  the  firm  bond,  and  frees  our  souls ! 
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Thou  didst  create  the  stars  of  night ; 

Yet  thou  hast  veiled  in  flesh  thy  light  — 

Hast  deigned  a  mortal  form  to  wear, 

A  mortal’s  painful  lot  to  bear. 

When  thou  didst  hang  upon  the  tree, 

The  quaking  earth  acknowledged  thee ; 

"When  thou  didst  there  yield  up  thy  breath. 

The  world  grew  dark  as  shades  of  death. 

Now  in  the  Father’s  glory  high. 

Great  Conqu’ror,  never  more  to  die. 

Us  by  thy  mighty  power  defend, 

And  reign  through  ages  without  end. 


The  following  are  the  Latin  original  and  Luther’s  trans¬ 
lation. 


Rex  Christe,  factor  omnium 
Rcdcmptor  et  credcntium : 
Placare  votis  supplicum 
Te  laudibus  colcutium ! 

Crucis  benigna  gratia, 
Crucis  per  alma  vulnera, 
Virtute  solvit  ardua 
Prima  parentis  vincula. 

Qui  es  creator  siderum, 
Tegmcn  subisti  carncum, 
Dignatus  banc  vilissimam 
Pati  doloris  formulam. 

Cruci,  rcdcmptor,  figcris : 
Tcrram  scd  omncm  concutis ; 
Tradis  potcntcm  spiritum : 
Nigrcscit  atquc  seculum. 


Mox  in  paternac  gloriac 
Victor  rcsplendens  culminc 
Cum  spiritus  munime 
Dcfende  nos,  rex  optime  ! 


0d)opfcr  aUcr 

3um  bcr  ©Idubiqen  bcftcttt : 

£)  ^ir  gem  bcr  ?alt’n, 

Uub  unfcru  Sobgefang  gefatt’n. 

l)aft  burcf)  Seiner  ©nabc  ^raft, 
^urd)  ^ciitcu  Zo^  am  Jtrcu5c^#0d)aft, 
2)er  angeerbten  0unbcnbaft 
25cr  erften  (^Itcrn  uitd  cntrajft. 

fdluf’fi:  bcr  0tcrttc  golb’itc  9tci!)’n, 
Unb  famjt  mit  und  ciii  5!}Jcnfd)  ju  fc^n, 
XJu  bulbctcjl:,  uu(^  ju  bcfrci’n, 

Dc^  irb’fdjcn  ^obc^  0d)mcrj  unb  ^cin. 

5iKatt  fd)lag’t  au6  ^Ircuj  ^id)  J^cilanb, 
an: 

^ic  ^rbe  manft  in  i^rcr  SSabn ; 
l^cr  ©cift  cntflict)t ;  ijl  bellbrad)t" ! 
Unb  attc  50elt  bccft  bnnflc  9fiad)t. 

93alb  aber  jtcig’fl  au^  !tcbc^mcl)’n 
^n  ftcgcnb  ^n  bet^  ?{d)tc^  ^bb’n : 

00  fc^  nut  T'cutcm  @cifl  nun  bort 
Un^  0d)ul^  nnb  0d){rm,Sn  ftarfer  ^ort! 
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The  ancient  and  mediaeval  hymns  are  often  marked  by  a 
subdued  depth  of  pathos  towards  the  person  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  very  life  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  the  voices 
of  Christian  hearts  to  Christian  hearts,  over  continents  and 
through  ages.  The  following  is  a  selection  from  one  of  this 
class,  from  the  pen  of  St.  Bernard  (A.  D.  1091  — 1153). 

Jesus !  the  very  thought  of  thee 
With  gladness  fills  my  breast ; 

But  dearer  far  thy  face  to  see, 

And  in  thy  presence  rest. 

Nor  voice  can  sing,  nor  heart  can  frame. 

Nor  can  the  memory  find 

A  sweeter  sound  than  thy  blest  name, 

O  Saviour  of  mankind ! 

O  Hope  of  every  contrite  heart, 

O  Joy  of  all  the  meek  1 

To  those  who  fall,  how  kind  thou  art. 

How  good  to  those  who  seek ! 

And  those  who  find  thee,  find  a  bliss 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show : 

The  love  of  Jesus  —  what  it  is. 

None  but  its  loved  ones  know. 

Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  thou  ! 

As  thou  our  prize  wilt  be ; 

Jesus,  be  thou  our  glory  now. 

And  through  eternity ! 


The  original  of  these  stanzas,  and  their  German  version 
are  as  follows,  viz : 


lesu,  dulcis  memoria, 
Dans  vera  cordis  gaudia, 
Sed  super  mel  et  omnia 
Eius  dulcis  praesentia. 


SJei'tt  Dcnfcn,  fd)on  bcrlcitjt 
25em  ^crseit  n>abrc  ^reubigfeit, 

2)od)  mc^r  al^  jebc  ?u(l  erfreut 
25cincr  ©u^igfeit. 


Nil  canitur  suavius, 
Auditnr  nil  iucundius, 

Nil  cogitatur  dulcius, 
Quam  lesus,  Dei  filius. 

VoL.  XVL  No.  61. 


^em  ?icbcr(lrom  fo  licblic^ 

^ein  fo  frcunblicf)  begrii^t, 
Unb  fo  fii^  gu  benfcit  i(l, 

511^ :  @ottc^  ©o|)n  tfl  3cfu^ 
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lesu,  spes  poenitentibus,  ber  ©iitibcr  ^offituitg^flern, 

Quam  pius  es  petentibus  1  ®cn  SSittenbeit  erl)cr|l 
Quam  bonus  te  quaerentibus  ?  ®cm  ©UrfjCltbcn  blfl  Sit  ni^t  fcrit, 

Sed  quid  invenientibus  ? !  bem  crfl,  bet  Sild)  fanb,  ben  ^errn  ? ! 


Nec  lingua  valet  dicere, 
Nec  litera  exprimere, 
Expertus  potest  credere, 
Quid  sit  lesum  diligere. 


^eirt  5Bort  geniigenb  ffd)  cnioeif  t, 
Unb  fcinc  (Sd)nft  tniirbig  ^rcif’t, 
5Wur  ful)fcn  fann’d  ein  gldub’fjer 
SBad  e^,  2){cf)  S^funi  Keben,  I)e{f  t. 


lesu,  dulcedo  cordium, 
Eons  vivus,  lumen  mentium, 
Excedens  omne  gaudium, 

Et  omne  desiderium. 


I5id)  Ueben !  fii^c  ^erjcn^pflid^t, 
2)tt  ?eben^qnelf,  ©eefenlic^t ! 

atte  ?ujl,  bic  in  nnd  liegt, 

Unb  atte  5Bnnfd)c  nberwicgt. 


It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  the  very  midnight  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  gleam  of  spiritual  light  which  gives  promise  of 
the  morning.  Such  is  the  sacramental  hymn  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  (A.  D.  1224  — 1274)  —  a  name  which  we  are  glad 
to  rescue,  in  our  own  minds,  from  its  associations  in  dog¬ 
matic  history,  by  means  of  so  truthful  an  outburst  of  com¬ 
munion  with  Christ,  as  the  following : 

O  Bread  to  pilgrims  given, 

O  Food  that  angels  eat, 

O  Manna  sent  from  heaven, 

For  heaven-born  natures  meet ! 

Give  us,  for  thee  long  pining. 

To  eat  till  richly  filled ; 

Fill,  earth's  delights  resigning. 

Our  every  wish  is  stilled  I 

O  Water,  life-bestowing. 

From  out  the  Saviour’s  heart, 

A  fountain  purely  flowing, 

A  fount  of  love  thou  art ! 

Oh  let  us,  freely  tasting, 

Our  burning  thirst  assuage  I 
Thy  sweetness,  never  wasting, 

Avmis  from  age  to  age. 


Jesus,  this  feast  receiving. 
We  thee  unseen  adore ; 
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Thy  fidthful  word  believing, 

We  take  —  and  doubt  no  more ; 

Give  us,  thou  true  and  loving. 

On  earth  to  live  in  thee ; 

Then,  death  the  vail  removing, 

Thy  glorious  face  to  see ! 


The  following  original  of  this  Hymn,  and  its  German  ver¬ 
sion,  are  from  a  collection  of  the  few  hymns  certainly 
known  as  the  productions  of  this  author,  of  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  Editor  expresses  the  Christian  judgment  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  by  saying,  that  one  of  them  would  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  name  of  Aquinas  through  all  time. 


O  esca  viatorum ! 
O  panis  angelorum ! 
O  manna  coelitum ! 
Esurientes  ciba, 
Dulcedine  non  priva 
Corda  quaerentium. 


?abfat  bcr  ^ifgcrreife ! 

D  S5rob,  ber  (Sngcl  ©peife ! 
D  SKanna,  ^imnic(^frud)t ! 
2)tc  ^ungrigen  cr«dl)re 
Unb  ©u^igfctt  gctt)dt)rc 
25cm  ^erjcit,  ba^  bidi 


O  lympha,  fons  amoris ! 
Qui  puro  Salvatoris 
E  corde  profluis: 

Te  sitientes  pota ! 

Hacc  sola  nostra  vota, 

His  una  sufficis! 


D  0trom,  Urqucit  bcr  Sicbc, 
®cr  rein,  unb  nicmal^  triibc 
2)cg  9tcttcr^  ^erj  entflic^t: 

.  25ic  nacf)  bir  biirflcn,  trdnfc ! 
25cm  3Bunfrf)  ©emd^rung  fd)cnfc, 
25cr  attc  in  ftc^  fcf)lic^t. 


O  lesu,  tuum  vultum. 
Quern  colimus  occultum 
Sub  panis  specie : 

Fac,  ut  remoto  vclo 
Glorioso  in  coelo 
Cernamus  acie  ! 


D  ^err,  anf  ben  mir  banen, 
®cn  mir  bcrborgcn  fcfjaucn 
2n  biefe^  93robc^  S3irb : 

Sa^,  menn  bied  SSanb  gefaUen, 
Un^  in  bc^  ^immet^  fatten 
2)icf)  fc^cn  ttnbcrl)uUt! 


The  Christology  of  the  ancient  hymns  often  exhibits  an 
intense  vividness  of  conception,  in  depicting  the  individuality 
of  the  relation  between  the  Redeemer  and  his  disciples.  It  is 
like  that  of  a  personal  friendship.  Some  of  the  Passion- 
Hymns  of  the  old  hymnology  are  excessively  theopathic,  in 
their  expression  of  this  conception.  But  that  hymnology 
contains  also  many  which  are  only  the  natural  embodiment 
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in  song,  of  an  experience  in  which  the  most  eminent  saints 
of  all  ages  are  “  of  one  mind  and  one  soul.”  Such  is  the 
well  known  hymn  of  Francis  Xavier  (A.  D.  1506  — 1552)  of 
which  the  following  are  the  original,  and  the  English  version 
from  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book : 


O  Deus !  ego  amo  te, 

Nec  amo  te  ut  salves  me, 

Aut  quia  non  amantes  tc 
JEterno  punis  igne. 

Tu,  tu,  mi  Jesu !  totum  me 
Amplexus  es  in  cruce ; 

Tulisti  clavos,  lanceam, 
Mnltamqnc  ignominiam, 
Innumeros  dolores, 

Sudores,  et  angores, 

Ac  mortem ;  et  hsec  propter  me, 
Et  pro  me  peccatore. 

Cur  igitur  non  amem  te, 

O  Jesu  amantissime ! 

Non  ut  in  coelo  salves  me, 

Aut  ne  aeternum  damnes  me, 
Aut  prsemii  ullius  spe ; 

Sed  sicut  tu  amasti  me. 

Sic  amo,  et  amabo  te ; 

Solum  quia  rex  meus  es, 

Et  solum  quia  Deus  es. 


I  love  thee,  O  my  God,  but  not 
For  what  I  hope  thereby ; 

Nor  yet  because  who  love  thee  not. 
Must  die  eternally : 

I  love  thee,  O  my  God,  and  still 
I  ever  will  love  thee. 

Solely  because  my  God  thou  art 
Who  first  hast  lov(?d  me. 

For  me,  to  lowest  depths  of  woe 
Thou  didst  thyself  abase ; 

For  me  didst  bear  the  cross,  the  shame. 
And  manifold  disgrace ; 

For  me  didst  suffer  pains  unknown. 
Blood-sweat  and  agony, 

Yea,  death  itself — all,  all  for  me. 

For  me,  thine  enemy. 

Then  shall  I  not,  O  Saviour  mine  1 
Shall  I  not  love  thee  well  ? 

Not  with  the  hope  of  winning  heaven. 
Nor  of  escaping  hell ; 

Not  with  the  hope  of  earning  aught. 
Nor  seeking  a  reward, 

But  freely,  fully,  as  thyself 
Hast  loved  me,  O  Lord ! 


Luther  surely  was  right,  in  his  eclecticism  towards  the 
“  Hymns  of  the  Church,”  when  such  strains  as  these  could 
proceed  from  the  lips  of  a  Jesuit  missionary,  his  own  con¬ 
temporary.  The  vitality  of  some  relics  of  the  old  Latin 
psalmody  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Hymn 
1203,  of  this  collection  : 

“  The  pangs  of  death  are  near.” 

The  original  of  this  was  a  Latin  chant  by  St.  Notker,  a 
monk  of  St.  Gall  in  the  ninth  century. 

In  media  vita 
In  morte  sumus,  etc. 
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It  was  imitated  in  a  German  hymn  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  burial-service  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  then 
used  also  as  a  battle-song.  Luther  added  to  it  several 
stanzas ;  from  the  Continent  it  passed  over  into  England, 
and  a  remnant  of  it  still  exists  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America  —  a 
remnant  the  familiarity  and  the  value  of  which  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mind  are  pleasantly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  Robert 
Hall  once  sought  for  it  in  the  Bible,  as  the  text  of  a  sermon. 
So  venerable  does  a  Christian  hymn  become  which  has  lived 
a  thousand  years. 

Many  others  of  this  class  of  hymns  in  the  Manual  before 
us,  have  an  impressive  history.  They  not  only  have  been  the 
utterances  of  devout  men  in  a  remote  age  —  they  are  on  the 
lips  of  thousands  in  the  living 'age.  They  are  among  the 
endeared  hymns  of  Protestant  Europe.  They  are  sung 
often  with  voices  which  are,  as  Ambrose  described  the  con¬ 
gregational  singing  of  his  day,  “  like  the  blending  sound  of 
many  waters.” 

Hymn  263 :  “  All  praise  to  thee,  eternal  Lord,” 

is  a  version  of  one  of  Luther’s  favorite  hymns  on  a  favorite 
theme,  on  which  he  wrote  several  that  are  still  used  and  loved 
by  the  churches  of  Germany,  and  one  which  is  sung  from 
the  dome  of  the  Kreuzkirche  in  Dresden,  before  daybreak,  on 
every  Christmas  morning. 

Hymn  899 :  “  Fear  not,  O  little  floek,  the  foe,” 

was  written  by  Altenburg  in  1631,  with  the  title  “  A  heart- 
cheering  Song  of  comfort  on  the  watchword  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Army  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Sept.  7th,  1631, — 
“God  with  us.”  It  was  the  battle-song  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  often  sung  by  him  with  his  army,  as  the  Puritans  sung 
the  inspired  Psalms.  One  tradition  affirms  that  he  sung  it 
before  every  battle,  and  for  the  last  time  before  the  battle  of 
Liitzen,  in  which  he  perished.  A  similar  hymn  by  Lowen- 
stern. 

Hymn  1022 :  “  O  Christ,  the  Leader  of  that  warworn  host,” 
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was  called  forth  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  “  Thirty  years’  war.”  It  was  a  favorite  hymn  of  Niebuhr. 

Hymn  1181 :  “  When  from  my  sight  all  fades  away,” 

is  taken  from  a  hymn  written  for  his  children,  by  Paul  Eber, 
a  friend  of  Melanchthon.  It  has  long  been  a  favorite  hymn 
for  the  death-bed.  Grotius  requested  that  it  might  be  re¬ 
peated  to  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  expired  before  its 
close. 

Such  are  the  rich  memories  that  cluster  around  these 
hymns  of  the  Past.  Many,  the  history  of  which  is  not 
minutely  known,  bear  internal  evidence  of  being  themselves 
a  history  of  struggling  or  triumphant  hearts. 


The  affinity  of  hymnology  with  the  religious  experience 
of  the  church  suggests,  still  further,  the  value  of  the  best 
modern  contributions  to  the  service  of  song.  As  in  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  and  social  civilization,  so  in  religious  life,  every  age 
has  an  individuality  of  its  own.  That  individuality  needs, 
and  will  have,  in  some  form,  an  expression.  Its  normal  de¬ 
velopment  is  to  express  itself  in  the  psalmody  of  the  church. 
If  it  be  denied  expression  there,  it  will  seek  expression  in  a 
psalmody  without  the  church.  It  will  force  itself  into  the 
purest  lyric  forms  of  thought,  wherever  it  can  find  them ; 
and  these  will  be  used,  enjoyed,  loved,  as  the  representatives 
of  an  existing  Christian  life.  That  is  an  unwise  restriction 
of  a  manual  of  sacred  song,  which  admits  only  the  familiar 
and  tried  hymns  of  the  sanctuary.  Especially  is  that  a 
perilous  restriction  which  is  founded  exclusively  on  the  taste 
and  the  experience  of  a  past  age,  and  is  aimed  at  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  all  the  accumulations  of  that  age,  by  the  force  of  en¬ 
dearing,  association.  Such  a  principle  must  result  in  the 
compilation  of  many  hymns  which  are  intrinsically  inferior 
to  others  of  modern  origin,  and  which  will  be  felt  to  be  so 
by  the  heart  of  the  church,  as  well  as  pronounced  to  be  so  by 
the  taste  of  the  age.  The  consequence  is  conceivable,  that 
certain  classes  of  Christian  mind,  if  not  all,  should  find 
themselves  omitting,  or  going  through  by  routine,  large  por- 
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tions  of  their  Sabbath  psalmody,  and  reverting,  on  the  week 
day,  to  “  unsanctioned”  lyrics,  for  the  invigoration  which  the 
‘service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord’  has  not  given  them. 

The  same  reasons  which  required  the  extension  of  hym- 
nology,  by  the  adventurous  labors  of  Dr.  Watts,  beyond  the 
letter  of  inspired  poems,  and  which  have  again  and  again 
expanded  its  range  by  the  supplementary  labors  of  Wesley, 
Steele,  Doddridge,  and  Montgomery,  require  also  its  further 
growth  by  the  admission  of  the  best  productions  of  living 
hymnologists.  The  question  involved  is  not  a  question  of 
taste  alone ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  adaptation  of  sacred  song 
to  a  various,  and  a  living  Christian  experience.  There  must 
be  breadth  of  range  in  our  hymnology,  in  order  to  flexibility 
in  its  expression  of  a  diversified  religious  life.  We  need 
hymns  for  every  existing  mood  of  devotion ;  and  for  these 
we  must  be  indebted,  in  part,  to  living  poets.  In  no  other 
manner  can  the  real  life  of  the  church  be  symmetrically  ex¬ 
pressed  in  song. 

This  view  is  eminently  truthful  as  applied  to  English 
hymnology,  which,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  hymno- 
logical  literature  but  that  of  the  Hebrews,  owes  its  existence 
and  its  idiosyncracies  to  one  man.  The  remarks  we  have 
already  made  indicate,  we  trust,  that  we  yield  to  none  in 
our  reverence  for  Isaac  Watts.  Every  student  of  hymnol¬ 
ogy  knows  the  refreshment  he  experiences,  in  plodding 
through  thousands  of  the  lyrics  of  inferior  poets,  whenever 
he  comes  suddenly  upon  one  of  the  sterling  psalms  or  hymns 
of  this  prince  of  the  house  of  David.  How  often  has  his 
voice  been  to  us  like  a  song  in  the  night ! 

Still,  we  cannot  but  discriminate  between  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  his  productions,  in  the  construction  of  a  modern 
manual  of  psalmody.  Well-known  facts  in  the  history  of 
English  psalmody  are  often  forgotten,  which  yet  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  position  of  Watts  among  the  poets 
of  the  sanctuary.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  hymnology  in  our 
language.  He  had  no  models  that  were  worthy  of  his  imi¬ 
tation.  He  wrote  at  an  age  when  anything  from  such  a 
pen  as  his,  was  superior  to  the  standard  psalmody  of  the 
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churches.  We  do  not  marvel  at  the  enthusiasm,  with  which 
the  humble  worshippers  at  Southampton  recoiled  from  the 
tasteless  lyrics  of  the  day,  to  welcome  such  a  song  of  praise 
to  “  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,”  as  the  first  hymn  which  the 
youthful  poet  composed  for  them  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
father  ; 

“  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb !  ” 

He  wrote  in  an  age  when  the  poetic  taste  of  England  was 
unformed  —  its  taste  respecting  religious  poetry  ifeformed. 
It  was  a  period  of  literary  struggle  and  transition.  The  pub¬ 
lic  mind  tolerated,  even  admired,  conceits,  affectation,  coarse¬ 
ness,  in  the  service  of  song.  Watts  did  much  to  improve 
the  literary  temper  of  the  times ;  his  genius,  at  the  bidding 
of  his  piety,  often  soared  above  the  taste  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  ;  yet,  he  sometimes  did  so  unconsciously,  for  he  himself 
believed  that  in  some  of  his  compositions,  now  dear  to  the 
church  and  admired  by  critics,  he  was  sacrificing  literary 
excellence  to  pious  simplicity.  He  expected  to  be  censured, 
he  informs  us,  for  a  too  religious  observance  of  the  inspired 
word,  by  which  the  verse  was  debased  in  the  judgment  of 
literary  criticism. 

But,  powerful  as  his  influence  was  upon  his  age,  the  age 
had  power  also  over  him,  and  he  often  succumbed  to  it,  by 
the  production  of  lyrics  which  the  church  has  practically 
been  willing  to  let  die.  The  immediate  consequence,  how¬ 
ever,  in  part,  of  the  transcendent  excellences  of  his  poems, 
and  in  part  of  the  purblind  taste  of  the  age,  was,  that  his 
“  Psalms  and  Hymns  ”  were  received  in  the  mass,  by  those 
who  accepted  them  at  all.  Multitudes  sprang  to  greet 
them,  vaulting  over  from  all  the  hymnology  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  Their  faults  were  sheltered  by  their  virtues,  to 
a  degree  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  religious 
literature.  They  were  embraced  as  a  whole,  in  the  affections 
of  the  church,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  “  Watts 
entire  ”  has  been  the  household  word  of  many  lovers  of  holy 
song.  Hymnologic  taste,  to  this  day,  has  been  quickened 
by  the  breath  of  life  which  the  whole  body  of  devotional  lite- 
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rature  inhaled  from  the  empyrean  to  which  Watts  taught  it 
to  soar,  but  its  pulse  has  beat  feverishly  in  the  low  grounds 
in  which  the  pinions  of  his  muse  were  sometimes  draggled. 

Meanwhile,  our  national  literature,  and  especially  our  poe¬ 
try,  and  still  more  essentially  that  class  of  poems  which  are 
nearest  of  kin  to  psalmody,  have  been  undergoing  improve¬ 
ment  which  our  hymnology  must  feel  —  has  felt.  If  we 
repel  it  or  retreat  from  it,  our  service  of  song  will  be,  so  far 
forth,  grooved  into  the  past,  and  all  other  poetic  literature 
will  stride  in  advance  of  it,  as  that  literature  has  done  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  psalmody  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  If  we  wisely 
but  cordially  welcome  it,  and  try  its  spirit,  and  test  the  past 
in  part  by  it,  and  use  only  that  which  is  good,  we  shall  ex¬ 
pand  the  range  of  religious  song,  and  keep  it  abreast  with 
the  noblest  poetry  of  our  language. 

To  mention  but  one  fountain  of  the  influence  which  is 
working  a  change  in  our  literature,  and  which  has  created 
the  taste  that  appreciates  it  —  is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
Wordsworth  has  done  nothing  to  advance  our  national  poe¬ 
try  ?  Has  not  his  influence  on  lyric  writers  been  positive 
and  healthful  ?  Hymnology  is  moving  under  an  impulse 
which,  so  far  as  its  literary  character  is  concerned,  owes 
much  to  him.  We  owe  to  him,  indirectly,  some  character¬ 
istics  of  the  poetic  forms  which  modern  Christian  life  needs, 
in  order  to  express  itself  in  the  most  becoming  song.  The 
impulse  must  be  disciplinary  to  the  public  taste  respecting 
the  earlier  poets.  Its  tendency  is  to  prune  away  the  excres¬ 
cences  of  Watts’s  effusions,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
them,  in  our  manuals  of  psalmody,  to  those  which  can  live 
in  the  heart  of  our  churches.  The  influence  is  salutary  upon 
the  reputation  of  Watts.  He  will  live  the  longer ;  his  truly 
vitalized  hymns  and  psalms  will  be  more  permanent  in  the 
affections  of  the  church,  for  their  separation  from  those  which 
are  unworthy  of  him,  or  so  inferior  to  later  productions  as  to 
invite  unfriendly  criticism.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  W atts’s 
psalms  and  hymns  will  live  longer,  by  themselves,  than  any 
five  hundred  can.  To  set  ourselves  against  this  tendency  to 
a  cautious  and  reverent  retrenchment  of  “  Watts  entire,”  is 
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to  oppose  our  hymnology  to  the  whole  current  of  our  na¬ 
tional  poetry,  and  to  seclude  our  churches  from  the  ripest 
fruits  of  poetic  taste  in  the  future. 

This  tendency  to  the  displacement  of  the  inferior  hymns 
of  the  past,  by  the  introduction  of  modern  hymns  of  supe¬ 
rior  merit,  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  church  from 
time  immemorial.  In  the  English  church,  the  Psalmody  of 
“  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,”  at  first  an  innovation,  became 
at  length  the  “  Old  Version,”  and  contested  the  ground 
stoutly  with  that  of  “  Tate  and  Brady,”  which  was  oppro- 
briously  termed  the  “  New  Version,”  but  which  supplanted 
its  predecessor,  and  in  turn  has  been  itself  largely  encroached 
upon  in  the  affections  of  the  church,  by  the  popularity  of 
Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns.  These,  no  corhpiler  of  psal¬ 
mody  for  public  worship  since  his  day,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  desired  to  discard.  But,  practically.  Watts  is  yielding 
somewhat  in  the  usage  of  the  churches  both  of  England 
and  America.  Compilers  of  hymnbooks  who  now  omit 
very  many  of  his  once  revered  songs,  do  not  create,  they  only 
express,  the  existing  custom  of  the  sanctuary.  Many  of  both 
his  psalms  and  his  hymns,  are  virtually  laid  aside.  They 
are  not  read  from  our  pulpits ;  they  are  not  sung  by  our 
choirs  and  congregations.  They  could  not  be  thus  used,  as 
they  once  were,  without  exposing  the  service  of  song  to  the 
incredulity  of  our  children,  and  the  ridicule  of  profane  minds. 
Who  reads  them  ?  Who  sings  them  ?  Who  values  them  for 
any  other  than  their  historic  interest  ?  Who  that  is  familiar 
with  the  poems  of  Watts,  has  not  observed  how  deceptive 
often  are  their  first  lines,  as  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
subsequent  stanzas  ?  The  opening  couplets  of  his  hymns  and 
psalms  often  give  brilliant  promises.  They  seem  to  be  the 
preludes  of  faultless  lyrics  —  outbursts  of  genuine  song,  which 
need  only  to  be  sustained  to  be  without  superiors  in  uninspired 
verse.  But  often  they  are  not  sustained.  They  are  followed 
by  stanzas  which  doom  them  in  every  pulpit.  A  specious  but 
untruthful  method  of  judging  of  the  omissions  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Watts  from  a  modern  Collection  of  Hymns,  is  to 
designate  them  by  quotation  of  the  first  lines  alone.  His 
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very  questionable  assertion  respecting  the  Psalms  of  David, 
is  far  more  truthful  of  his  own.  “  There  are  a  thousand  lines 
in  [them],  which  were  not  made  for  a  church  in  our  days  to 
assume  as  its  own.”  We  are  reluctant  to  illustrate  this  by 
examples,  for  we  would  not  seem  to  subject  sacred  thought 
and  specially  inspired  thought  to  parody.  We  but  follow 
the  example  of  the  real  life  of  the  churches  of  our  time,  in 
quietly  turning  aside  from  such  lyrics,  and  leaving  them  un¬ 
honored  and  unsung,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind. 

There  are  other  hymns  in  our  modern  Collections,  which 
are  retained  only  for  the  want  of  better  hymns  on  the 
same  themes.  Every  student  of  sacred  song  knows  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  variety  of  good  hymns  on  all  the 
topics  of  Christian  experience,  and  of  instruction  from  the 
pulpit.  On  some  themes,  our  hymnology  is  meagre.  The 
churches  retain  the  hymns  they  have  on  those  themes,  not 
because  they  are  good  intrinsically,  but  because  no  others 
exist  which  are  better.  Every  good  Manual  of  psalmody, 
therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  our  literature, 
must  contain  some  hymns  which  we  could  wish  to  see  im¬ 
proved,  or  displaced  by  their  superiors.  But  who  has  im¬ 
proved  these  hymns,  or  written  richer  hymns  on  the  same 
subjects?  We  must  look  to  future  poets  of  the  sanctuary 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  when  it  is  supplied,  we  must 
not  say  “  the  old  is  better.”  Association  alone  ought  not  to 
perpetuate  the  life  of  a  poor  hymn ;  and  Providence  takes 
care  that  it  shall  not  do  so.  For,  in  nothing  is  that  binary 
economy  which  adjusts  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  in 
the  life  of  the  church,  more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the 
history  of  hymnology.  The  Christian  life  of  any  age  is  not 
long  left  to  pine  for  a  full  expression  of  itself  in  song.  The 
poet  appears  when  the  effusions  of  his  muse  are  needed,  and 
when  the  need  is  felt  in  Christian  hearts.  Thus  St.  Ephrem, 
Ambrose,  Hilary,  Clement,  Gregory,  sung  the  experiences  of 
the  ancient  church,  because  those  experiences  must  have 
an  outlet  in  song.  Thus  Luther,  Hans  Sachs,  Heerman, 
Gerhardt,  John  Frank,  sung  the  life  of  the  Reformation,  be¬ 
cause,  as  one  of  their  successors  said  of  himself,  “  the  dear 
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cross  pressed  many  songs  out  of  them.”  In  like  manner 
Watts  created  English  hymnology,  at  a  juncture  at  which 
it  is  difficult  now  to  see  how  the  life  of  English  Reform 
could  have  been  developed  without  the  moral  forces  of  his 
Psalms  and  Hymns ;  and  Toplady,  Doddridge,  Wesley,  Cow- 
per,  Mrs.  Steele,  Montgomery,  and  others,  have  improved  the 
heritage  they  had  received,  by  accretions  of  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  Christian  life  has  expressed  its  need,  by  accepting  them. 

If,  then,  we  are  true  to  the  history  of  the  church,  we  shall 
welcome  new  Psalmists,  who  express  the  real  life  of  the 
church  in  “  new  songs.”  Such  songs  have  no  ‘  associations  ’ 
to  befriend  them.  They  may  not  appear  under  the  shadow 
of  venerable  names.  They  may  be  obliged  to  create  the 
taste  that  shall  appreciate  them.  A  new  hymn,  like  a  new 
doctrine  of  religion,  or  a  new  law  in  science,  or  a  new  canon 
of  taste  in  literature,  may  be  compelled  to  abide  its  time. 
But  if  it  be  a  true  hymn,  it  need  not  contend  for  its  existence. 
It  has  come  into  being  because  Christian  hearts  need  it  — 
not  because  it  needs  them.  They  will  discover  its  worth,  and 
will  enshrine  it.  Their  decision  may  be  more  truthful  than 
that  of  much  that  passes  for  learned  criticism.  Criticism 
said  of  Wordsworth’s  poems,  “  this  will  never  do;”  but  the 
verdict  of  the  world  is  wiser.  Watts’s  theory  of  psalmody 
was  pronounced  a  destructive  innovation ;  yet  for  that  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  church,  the’ centennial  Anniversary  of  his  decease 
has  been  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  birth,  by 
his  countrymen. 

The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  illustrates,  by  its  materials,  in 
some  measure,  the  views  here  advanced.  While  it  retains 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns 
of  Watts,  and  while  the  large  majority  of  its  selections  are 
from  the  writings  of  such  long-tried  poets  of  the  church,  as 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Toplady,  Wesley,  Cowper,  Mrs.  Steele, 
and  Montgomery,  yet  in  addition  to  the  revival  of  many  of 
the  more  ancient  hymns,  it  comprises  many  contributions 
from  living  hymnologists.  Of  these  a  considerable  number 
have  never  before  been  published  in  a  Manual  of  psalmody 
for  public  worship.  Among  the  authors  of  these  “new 
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songs,”  appear  the  names  of  Bonar,  Conder,  Elliot,  Malan, 
McCheyne,  Duffield,  Palmer,  and  others  well-known  in  the 
literature  of  our  times.  There  are  some  anonymous  hymns 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  song,  for  whose  authors  w’e  now 
search  as  for  the  lost  Pleiad.  Some  of  the  choice  hymns  of 
this  Manual,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  with  entire  certainty,  to 
their  origin.  Yet  some  of  these,  as  well  as  others  from  liv¬ 
ing  writers,  we  think  will  be  accepted  by  thp  church  as 
expressions  of  genuine  religious  life,  which  should  have  a 
permanent  place  in  our  hymnology. 

We  had  designed  to  remark  further,  upon  the  true  propor¬ 
tions  of  hymns  on  the  different  themes  of  a  Manual  of  Song 
for  the  sanctuary ;  and  also  upon  the  character  which  the 
large  majority  of  hymns  should  bear,  as  direct  addresses  in 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High.  Upon  both  these  topics,  the 
theory  of  hymnology  as  an  expression  of  the  real  life  of  the 
church,  suggests  conclusions  of  vital  moment.  But  we  have 
already  exceeded  the  limits  allotted  to  this  Article.  We  can¬ 
not  more  fitly  close  this  review,  than  by  recording  a  portion 
of  the  preface  with  which  Dr.  Watts,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
servant  of  Christ,  and  of  the  church,  introduced  the  first 
Edition  of  “  The  Psalms  of  David,  imitated  and  applied  to 
the  Christian  State  and  Worship.”  “  Whensoever  there 
shall  appear  any  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  that  re¬ 
tains  more  of  the  savor  of  David’s  piety,  discovers  more  of 
the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  superior  dignity  of 
verse,  and  yet  in  the  lines  as  easy  and  flowing,  and  the  sense 
as  level  to  the  lowest  capacity,  I  shall  congratulate  the  world, 
and  consent  to  say,  ‘  Let  this  attempt  of  mine  be  buried  in 
silence.’  ” 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mueller  and  Donaldson’s  History  of  Greek  Literature.^ 

K.\rl  Otfbied  Mueller,  who  commenced  the  work  before  us,  was 
born  in  1797.  He  very  early  distinguished  himself  for  classical  scholarship. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  at  twenty-one, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Ancient  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  distinguished  Julius 
Muller  of  Halle.  His  principal  works  are  The  Dorians,  two  volumes ;  The 
Etruscans,  two  volumes,  and  A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Art.  The 
present  work  was  commenced  by  Muller  at  the  request  of  the  director  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  England.  The  manu¬ 
script  furnished  by  the  author  was  translated  by  George  Cornwall  Lewis  and 
Mr.  Donaldson.  Muller’s  portion  of  the  work  thus  prepared  was  published 
by  the  Society  at  whose  suggestion  it  had  been  commenced.  Early  in  1840 
Muller  visited  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  antiquities  and  monu¬ 
ments  on  the  spot.  The  Prussian  government  furnished  him  a  draftsman 
at  their  own  expense.  After  a  visit  of  some  time  at  Athens,  and  a  tour  of 
forty  days  in  the  Peloponnesus,  he  started  to  explore  northern  Greece  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  From  exposure  and  fatigue,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
brought  back  to  Athens  senseless,  where  he  died  on  the  first  of  August,  1840. 
His  work  on  Grecian  Literature  was  thereby  left  incomplete.  Although  an 
edition  was  published  in  Germany  in  1841,  the  work  remained  unfinished  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  It  seemed  due,  both  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Muller, 
and  to  the  public,  that  this  History  should  not  be  left  longer  in  its  fragmenta¬ 
ry  form.  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  had  translated  about  one-third  of  Muller’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  work,  was  induced  to  undertake  the  completion  of  it.  He 
is  a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country  by  his 
New  Cratylus,®  and  his  Varronianus.®  Professor  Muller  contributed  a  little 
less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  work.  The  plan  of  the  whole,  however, 
was  sketched  by  him,  and  the  subjects  of  the  twenty-seven  unfinished  chap¬ 
ters  written  out.  Dr.  Donaldson  has  followed  his  plan  with  but  slight  varia¬ 
tions.  The  portion  of  the  work  furnished  by  Professor  Muller  has  already 

*  A  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  K.  O.  Muller,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Continued  after  the  author’s  day  by  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.  D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
In  three  volumes.  8vo.  London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1858. 

®  Contributions  toward  a  more  Accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language. 

^  A  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Philological  Study  of  the  Latin 
Language. 
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been  received  with  decided  favor.  In  scholarship  he  had  scarcely  a  superior 
in  Europe,  and  in  a  thorough  appreciation  of  Grecian  literature,  probably 
no  equal ;  and  yet  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  writer  who  held  the 
Dorians  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  other  Greek  races,  would  be  prepared 
to  appreciate  fully  the  productions  of  the  Attic  writers.  “  lie  labored  with 
great  fidelity  on  these  contributions.”  “  He  re-perused  the  whole  of  Euri¬ 
pides  before  he  wrote  his  chapter  on  that  poet ;  and  any  competent  reader 
may  see  that  he  prepared  himself  by  similar  study  for  his  examination  of 
every  considerable  -author.”  ^ 

Dr.  Donaldson  has  done  a  valuable  service  in  completing  this  History  of 
Greek  Literature.  He  had  high  qualifications  for  the  work,  both  by  his 
general  course  of  studies  and  by  his  interest  in  the  subject.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  faithfully  elaborated,  generally  giving  a  clear  and  reliable 
view  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  written.  He  is  not  always  equal  to  his 
theme;  it  now  and  then  eludes  his  grasp  ;  but,  while  the  student  will  some¬ 
times  wish  that  the  hand  of  the  great  master  who  originated  the  work,  might 
have  drawn  some  of  the  sketches,  he  will  be  thankful  for  the  very  valuable 
materials  here  furnished  for  the  more  successful  study  of  the  Greek  authors. 

The  work  covers  the  whole  period  of  Greek  literature,  embracing  the 
Byzantine  writers.  It  was  not  intended,  however,  to  be  as  voluminous  as 
the  excellent  History  of  Mure  ;  nor  was  it  designed  to  be  a  mere  compend ; 
its  aim  was  to  do  enough  for  the  student,  by  indicating  “  how  literature  rose, 
grew,  and  declined  among  the  Greeks,”  to  stimulate  his  curiosity  to  do  still 
more  for  himself. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  estimate  of  Muller’s 
literary  character,  as  given  by  Dr.  Donaldson : 

“  As  a  classical  scholar,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  K.  O.  Muller,  on  the 
whole,  to  all  the  German  philologers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  had 
not  Niebuhr’s  gi’asp  of  original  combination ;  he  was  hardly  equal  to  his 
teacher  Biickh-  in  some  branches  of  Greek  philosophy,  antiquities,  and 
palaeography ;  he  was  inferior  to  Hermann  in  Greek  verbal  criticism ;  he 
was  not  a  comparative  philologer,  like  Grimm  and  Bopp  and  A.  W.  Schle- 
gel,  nor  a  collector  of  facts  and  forms  like  Lobeck.  But  in  all  the  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  these  eminent  men,  he  approached  them  more  nearly 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  had  some  qualifications  to  which 
none  of  them  attained.  In  liveliness  of  fancy,  in  power  of  style,  in  elegance 
of  taste,  in  artistic  knowledge,  he  far  surpassed  most  if  not  all  of  them. 
Ancient  mythology  and  classical  geography  were  more  his  subjects  than 
those  of  any  German  of  his  time;  he  will  long  be  the  chief  authority  on 
ancient  art ;  and  he  laid  the  foundations  for  a  new  school  of  Latin  criticism. 

. Both  for  the  great  qualities  which  he  possessed,  and  for  the  faults 

which  he  avoided,  we  would  concede  to  K.  O.  Muller  the  place  of  honor 
among  those  who,  in  the  German  universities,  have  promoted  the  study  of 
ancient  literature  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.”  ® 
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The  tomb  of  MUller  is  about  a  mile  from  Athens,  near  the  site  of  Pla¬ 
to’s  Academy,  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  rendered  famous  as  being  the  place 
where  Sophocles  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his  finest  tragedies,  the  (Edepus 
Coloneus.  How  fitting  a  resting-place  for  this  great  student  of  antiquity, 
within  sight  of  scenes  and  monuments  of  unequalled  interest ! 


Clark’s  Peloponnesus.! 

These  “  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel  ”  are  the  result  of  a  tour  made  in  the 
Peloponnesus  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1856.  Our  acquaintance  with 
the  author  in  the  field  of  his  travels  and  investigations  led  us  to  expect  val¬ 
uable  contributions  to  the  topography  and  classical  history  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  ;  these  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Clark  had  unusual  qualifications  for  a  successful  survey  of  this  field. 
He  is  an  eminent  Greek  scholar ;  is  familiar  with  the  allusions  made  to  cel¬ 
ebrated  localities  by  the  poets  :  with  the  acpounts  given  by  the  historians, 
and  with  the  views  of  the  prominent  topographers  from  Pausanias  to  the 
present  time.  His  knowledge  of  architecture  and  masonry  is  such  that  he  is 
not  liable  to  mistake  the  style  of  one  period  for  another. 

The  work  is  written  in  an  attractive  style  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  dry  itinerary  ; 
it  abounds  with  sprightly  narrative,  describing  with  unusual  clearness  the 
general  features  of  the  country,  the  hills,  plains,  mountains,  rivers,  together 
with  the  agricultural  productions,  not  even  neglecting  the  flora.  We  have, 
too,  the  habits,  general  appearance,  and  condition  of  the  people.  The  au¬ 
thor  makes  us  feel  likewise  the  desolations  which  pervade  many  of  the  sites 
of  former  historic  and  poetic  interest.  Of  Tegea  not  so  much  as  a  ruin  re¬ 
mains  ;  “  the  only  living  thing  seen  at  Mantinea,”  that  great  centre  of  re¬ 
nowned  battles,  “  was  a  peasant  who  brought  with  him  a  dead  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  wild  duck Sparta  is  gone, —  only  the  Theatre  can  be  identified  ; 
of  all  the  Temples  of  Megara,  once  adorned  with  works  of  Attic  art,  not  a 
trace  is  left;  the  long  walls  have  disappeared;  “  the  plough  has  passed  two 
thousand  times  over  their  site ;  ”  no  remnant  is  to  be  found  of  the  white 
marble  seats  once  crowded  by  the  spectators  of  the  Isthmian  games ;  the 
“area  is  filled  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  overgrown  with  tufts  of 
wild  thyme,  lentisk,  and  sage ;  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  desert  now  pre¬ 
vails  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  spot  which  for  so  many  ages, 
at  each  recurring  festival,  rang  to  the  shouts  of  the  eager  crowd  that  thronged 
its  marble  steps;”  —  of  the  numerous  monuments  which  crowded  Olympia, 
not  a  trace  remains  but  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus. 

Our  author  everywhere  shows  an  independent  judgment ;  he  sees  things 
with  his  own  eyes ;  and  his  views,  indicating  broad  observation  and  sound 
reasoning,  will  generally  compel  the  assent  of  the  reader.  He  is  a  destruc- 

*  Peloponnesus ;  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel.  By  William  George  Clark, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London:  John  W. 
Parker  and  Son.  1858.  pp.  344.  8vo. 
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tive  iconoclast  amid  the  images  which  an  unreasoning  age  had  set  up.  What 
has  no  better  foundation  than  the  belief  of  a  remote  antiquity  or  an  unbro¬ 
ken  tradition,  meets  with  no  advocacy.  The  fictions  of  the  poet’s  brain, 
which  were  never  intended  to  have  any  actual  counterpart,  but  which  by 
ignorance  or  tradition  have  become  associated  with  some  actual  occurrences, 
or  Avith  some  particular  places,  he  strips  of  the  reality  which  has  thus  been 
given  them.  The  river  Styx  in  Arcadia  was  believed  by  Pausanias,  and  by 
all  subsequent  travellers  and  modern  geographers,  to  be  the  river  of  the 
same  name  referred  to  by  Homer.  Pausanias  says :  ‘  This  water  gives 
death  to  man  and  every  animal.  Glass,  crystal,  agate,  and  earthenware  are 
shivered,  and  horn,  bone,  and  metals  rotted  by  this  water.  The  only  thing 
which  can  contain  it  is  a  horse’s  hoof.’  Mr.  Clark  shows  quite  conclusively 
that  this  never  could  have  been  the  river  had  in  mind  by  the  Poet ;  that 
Homer’s  Styx  had  no  existence  except  in  his  own  imagination  ;  just  as  his 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  “  a  mere  brain-born  phantasy,  without  the  small¬ 
est  nucleus  of  fact,”  but  which  a  prosaic  spirit,  always  seeking  to  give  all 
such  poetic  creations  “  a  local  habitation,”  has  placed  in  the  straits  between 
Italy  and  Sicily.  So  too  of  the  reputed  drive  of  Telemachus  from  Pherae 
to  S[)arta  in  one  day ;  —  this  is  shown  to  be  a  physical  impossibility.  Mr. 
Clark  avers  that  “  the  Geography  of  Homer  is  full  of  similar  difficulties.” 
He  believes  that  “  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  was  familiar  with  the  scenery  of  the 
plain  of  Troy,”  but  does  “  not  find  any  evidence  that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
or  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  was  personally  familiar  Avith  the  scenery  of 
Greece.” 

Mr.  Clark  is  no  Ilomerolator ;  he  does  not  believe  in  the  universal  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  great  epic  Poet;  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  geogra¬ 
pher,  or  as  the  exponent  of  all  truth.  In  this  Mr.  Clark  is  not  alone. 
“  Eratosthanes  declared  that  in  matters  of  geography  he  Avas  not  to  be 
trusted  as  a  guide.”  Strabo  adopted  the  same  view  when  it  suited  his  pur¬ 
pose.  The  views  of  Mr.  Clark  are  often  at  A’ariance  also  with  those  of  Pau¬ 
sanias,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  distinguished  scholars  of  the  present  day. 
Colonels  Leake  and  ^Mure.  These  differences  are  always  respectfully  ex¬ 
pressed,  Avhile  the  reader  feels  that  the  opinions  entertained  and  defended 
by  our  author,  are  not  without  good  grounds. 

The  book  is  a  happy  refutation  of  the  charge  so  often  brought  against  the 
practical  utility  of  classical  studies. 

The  Theology  of  Christian  Experience.^ 

In  many  respects,  Ave  are  pleased  with  this  volume.  It  avoids,  in  great 
measure,  the  technical  language  of  theologians,  and  presents,  in  clear  and 

1  The  Theology  of  Christian  E.xperience,  designed  as  an  Exposition  of  the 
Common  Faith  of  the  Church  of  God.  By  George  D.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Ncav  York:  C.  Scribner,  124 
Grand  Street.  1858.  pp.  .'142.  12mo. 
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Biblical  style,  various  doctrines  of  our  common  faith.  In  some  respects, 
however,  the  volume  may  be  improved. 

It  often  fails  in  precision  of  statement,  as  is  particularly  apparent  in  its 
chapter  on  the  sinner  striving  after  salvation.  Then,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Atonement,  it  makes  several  indefinite  remarks.  It  represents  the 
principle  of  the  Atonement  as  substantially  “  the  same  which  God  has  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  structure  of  society,  in  consequence  of  which  a  nation  or 
family  is  blessed  in  the  virtue  of  its  head,  or  suffers  for  its  vices.”  p.  206. 
If  these  two  processes  of  the  divine  government  be  suhstanthdly  the  same, 
then  multitudes  now  believe  in  the  Christian  Atonement,  who  both  intend 
themselves,  and  are  thought  by  others,  to  reject  the  doctrine. 

The  volume,  when  controversial,  fails  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  opposes.  It  even  represents  the  Governmental  Theory 
of  the  Atonement  as  implying,  that  Christ’s  “  death  was  nothing  more  than 
a  bloody  tableau,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  any  of  his  subjects  who  might  be  harboring  thoughts  of  rebellion  against 
him.”  p.  224.  We  regret  to  find  so  unjust  and  irreverent  a  remark  in  a 
volume  on  Christian  experience. 

We  think,  however,  that  Dr.  Armstrong  deserves  credit  for  his  frankness 
in  avowing  his  opinion  on  the  extent  of  the  Atonement.  He  says : 

The  Bible  discloses  to  us  a  way  in  which,  consistently  with  strict  jus¬ 
tice,  God  may  for  a  season  spare  and  even  bless  our  sinning  race  —  may 
cause  his  ‘  sun  to  shine  upon  the  unjust,’  and  his  ‘  rain  to  descend  upon  the 
evil’  —  may,  in  this  sense,  become  ‘•the  Saviour  of  all  men,’  as  well  as  be¬ 
stow  eternal  life  upon  a  part  of  the  race,  and,  in  this  ‘  especial  ’  sense,  be¬ 
come  ‘  the  Saviour  of  them  that  believe.’  But  for  this  grace,  this  interpo¬ 
sition  of  a  Daysman,  the  same  quick  justice  must  have  o’ertaken  sinning 
man,  which  ‘  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell ;  ’ 
and  through  this  ‘grace,’  the  intervention  of  this  ‘  Daysman,’  shall  the  ‘re- 
deemed  of  the  Lord  ’  ere  long  stand  in  heaven.” 

“  Mortal  life,  and  all  its  accompanying  blessings,  are  granted  to  those 
who  prove  finally  impenitent,  for  Christ’s  sake.  As  in  the  ruin  which 
came  through  the  headship  of  the  first  Adam,  the  curse  did,  as  it  were,  o’er- 
flow  its  banks  and  the  brute  creation,  and  even  the  earth  itself  w’ere  in¬ 
volved  in  its  disastrous  effects — and  this  for  man’s  sake  (Gen.  3  :  17),  i.  e. 
in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  man  —  so,  in  the  redemption 
which  we  have  in  the  last  Adam,  do  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  the  whole 
creation  shall  be  blessed  (see  Rom.  8  :  22)  ;  and  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  when  the  servants  ask,  ‘  wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  gather 
them  (the  tares)  up,’  their  lord  answers,  ‘  Nay,  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the 
tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  them  both  grow  together 
until  the  harvest ;  and  at  the  time  of  harvest,  I  will  say  to  the  reapers, 
gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them, 
but  gather  ye  the  wheat  into  nty  barn  ’  (Matt.  13  :  28 — 30).” 

We  need  only  say  that  these  representations  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
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the  fact,  that  the  Bible  makes  the  impression  on  every  one  of  its  readers 
that  tlie  atonement  was  made  for  himself  directly,  not  incidentally. 

Dr.  Armstrong  speaks  of  Infant  Salvation  thus  : 

“  It  is  in  this  view  of  redemption  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  answer, 
in  any  way  to  be  obtained  from  Scripture,  to  the  question.  Are  those  who 
die  in  infancy  saved  ?  As  they  were  lost  in  ‘  the  first  Adam,’  without  any 
personal  demerit  on  their  part,  so  may  they  be  saved  in  ‘  the  last  Adam,’ 
without  any  personal  merit.  The  question  of  their  salvation  turns  alto¬ 
gether  upon  how  God  —  and  especially,  God  in  the  person  Christ  the  re¬ 
deemer —  regards  infants.  While  he  was  on  earth,  ‘  God  manifest  in  the, 
flesh,’  ‘  they  brought  young  children  unto  him,  that  he  should  touch  them  ; 
and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it, 
he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them,  Sufter  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 

them. ’  (Mark  10 : 13 — 15.)  In  view  of  such  a  fact  as  this,  the  common  faith 
of  the  church  in  the  salvation  of  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  faith  without  foundation  in  the  word  of  God.”  pp.  211,  212. 

In  speaking  of  man’s  inherited  sinfulness.  Dr.  Armstrong  says : 

“  If  then,  man’s  moral  condition  be  regarded  as  one  of  disease,  we  must 
regard  that  disease  as  a  hereditary  one ;  a  terrible  legacy,  which  has  been 
inherited  by  the  diseased  child  from  a  diseased  parent.  No  other  words 
will  as  well  set  forth  the  facts  in  our  case,  as  we  learn  those  facts  in  our  own 
experience,  as  the  words  of  David  :  ‘  The  wicked’  —  and  all  are  wicked  — 

‘  are  estranged  from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.’ 
And  no  other  words  will  as  well  set  forth  the  common  and  natural  infer¬ 
ence  from  these  facts,  as  those  other  words  of  David:  ‘Behold  I  was 
shapen  in  ini<|uity  ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.’”  p.  153. 

Now  if  this  disease  of  infants  be  truly  deserving  of  endless  punish¬ 
ment,  how  can  we  infer  from  our  Redeemer’s  statement —  “  of  mch  is  the 
himjdom  of  heaven  ”  —  that  those  who  die  in  infancy  wiU  be  saved  ?  Is  the 
hereditary  sin  of  all  infants  cancelled  ?  Are  they  all  regenerated  ?  AVhat, 

then,  if  some  do  not  die  in  infancy?  Were  the  young  children  of  whom 
our  Redeemer  sjxjke,  all  destined  to  an  infantile  death  ?  How  can  this  be 
proved  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists  of  those  who 
have  never  repented  of  their  sin,  and  yet  are  guilty  of  a  real  sin,  in  a  nature 
filled  with  “  the  lava  stream  which  is  flowing  onward  through  time,  scathing 
and  scorching  and  consuming  all  of  life  and  loveliness  that  is  in  its  course, 
and  leaving  man’s  heritage  a  waste,  howling  wfllderaess  V  ”  p.  1 7  2.  We  think 
that  this  text,  from  which  Dr.  Armstrong  infers  so  much,  is  pressed  by  him 
too  far,  and  cannot  be  explained  as  he  explains  it,  without  endangering 
some  important  articles  of  our  common  faith. 
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Rigg’s  Modern  Anglican  Theology.^ 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  been  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Quarterly  Review,  to  the  American  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  and 
to  other  Journals.  He  is  an  acute  thinker  and  a  vigorous  writer.  We 
have  not  read  the  whole  of  the  present  volume.  We  intend  to  notice  it,  in 
other  connections,  more  fully  hereafter.  His  first  chapter  on  Samuel  Tay¬ 
lor  Coleridge  merits  careful  attention.  He  attempts  to  prove,  “  that  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  philosophy  was  a  Neo-PIatonized  edition  of  Shelling’s ;  that  his  the¬ 
ology  has  affinities  with  Popish  rather  than  with  Protestant  doctrine,  but  is 
essentially  rather  a  semi-pagan  theosophy  or  mysticism,  baptized  with  a 
Christian  and  Biblical  nomenclature,  than  any  system  of  doctrines  directly 
derived  from  the  Bible ;  that  in  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  sympathies, 
he  was  radically  Protestant,  though  disposed  to  be  highly  reverent  of  ancient 
religious  forms  and  ceremonies.”  Mr.  Rigg  regards  the  philosophy  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  as  the  root  of  all  the  mysticism  and  error  which  pervade  the  school  of 
Maurice  and  Kingsley.  He  is  particularly  severe  upon  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
view  of  Inspiration,  of  Justification,  and  of  the  Trinity.  He  says :  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  “  idea  of  the  Trinity,  when  he  was  not  avowedly  a  Christian  Trini¬ 
tarian,  but  a  Unitarian  Deist,  accurately  agreed  with  that  which  he  after¬ 
wards  held  as  a  believer  in  Revelation.  Such  an  idea  can  only,  therefore, 
have  been  Sabellian,  or  (to  use  a  name  which  in  the  present  day  will  carry 
with  it  a  plainer  meaning,  and  which  is  substantially  equivalent)  Sweden- 
borgian.”  p.  7. 

After  discussing  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  ^Ir.  Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Jowett,  —  a  philosophy  and  theology  the 
germs  of  which  are  traced  to  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  —  ]Mr.  Rigg  closes 
his  volume  with  four  chapters  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  of 
Sacrifice.  He  contends,  earnestly,  that  the  idea  of  animal  sacrifices  to  God 
must  have  been  suggested  to  the  human  mind  by  God  himself;  for  he  as¬ 
serts  that  nothing  could  appear  more  improbable,  a  priori,  than  that  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  and  the  offering  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  could 
be  acceptable  to  him  or  beneficial  to  the  worshipper.  The  idea,  being  itself 
unnatural,  must  have  been  communicated  by  an  inspiring  and  divine  mind. 
This  is  a  common  mode  of  reasoning.  At  the  same  time  our  author  quotes 
twice,  and  with  obvious  approbation,  the  celebrated  remark  of  ^ladam  de 
Stael :  “  Nothing,  in  effect,  can  obliterate  from  the  soul  the  idea,  that  there  is 
a  mysterious  efficacy  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  that  heaven  and  earth 
are  moved  by  it.  Men  have  always  believed  that  the  just  could  obtain,  in 
this  life  or  the  other,  the  pardon  of  the  guilty.  There  are  some  primitive 
ideas  in  the  human  species,  which  re-appear  with  more  or  less  disfigurement, 

1  Modem  Anglican  Theology  :  Cliaptcrs  on  Coleridge,  Hare,  Maurice,  Kings¬ 
ley,  and  Jowett,  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement.  By  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Rigg.  London:  Alexander  Ileylin,  28  Paternoster  Row.  1857.  pp. 
392.  12mo. 
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in  all  times  and  among  all  nations.  These  are  the  ideas  upon  which  we 
cannot  grow  weary  of  reflecting ;  for  they  assuredly  preserve  some  traces  of 
the  lost  dignities  of  our  nature.”  p.  3.53. 

If  now  the  idea  of  animal  sacrifices  for  sin  be  thus  primitive”  in  the 
mind,  and  (as  Mr.  Rigg  himself  affirms)  “  ineradicable”  how  can  it  be  main¬ 
tained  that  the  idea  is  so  unnatural  as  to  demand  an  extraneous  cause  for 
even  suggesting  it  ?  And  if  the  idea  must  necessarily  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  from  a  higher  Intelligence,  how  can  it  be  termed  a  “  primitive  ”  and 
“  ineradicable  ”  idea  of  the  mind  ?  There  is  a  want  of  consistency  between 
these  two  theories.  A  possible  modification  of  the  two  is  thus  suggested  by 
our  author,  although  in  terms  of  disapproval :  “  To  attribute  it  [the  idea  of 
piacular  sacrifice]  to  what  Michaelis  calls  a  sensus  communis,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  to  make  it,  as  it  would  seem  that  ]Mr.  Thompson  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  do,  a  primitive  and  necessary  idea,  proper  to  humanity,  is  in  truth 
to  derive  its  origin  and  authority  direct  from  God  only,  not  by  outward 
revelation,  but  by  inward  and  intuitive  teaching.”  p.  354. 


Alexander’s  Discourses.’ 

“  There  arc,  as  every^one  knoAvs,  several  clever  sayings,  which  set  aside 
the  Sermon  as  a  species  characteristically  dull  and  unreadable ;  and  this 
has  tempted  not  a  few,  in  giving  the  matter  of  their  preaching  to  the  world, 
to  use  some  disguise  as  to  the  original  form.”  (Preface,  p.  3.)  We  are 
happy  to  see  that  the  author  of  this  volume  has  retained  the  form  of  Ser¬ 
mons  for  the  instructions  which  were  given  in  that  form  originally ;  and 
Avhich  Avould  lose  somewhat  of  their  practical  influence,  if  they  Avere  now 
given  in  the  form  of  Essays.  The  style  of  these  Discourses  is  generally  pure, 
although  it  is  marred  by  some  such  phrases  as  “  the  trivial  belongings  of 
natural  affection.”  It  is  generally  accurate  ;  although  here  and  there  we 
find  such  sentences  as  :  “  EA’ery  human  life  shall  close  ;  and  most  [V]  close 
early.”  “  The  whole  context  shoAvs  it.  Immediately  before  he  [?]  has 
been  mentioning  fear.”  —  The  style  is  often  affluent  and  felicitous.  Some¬ 
times,  hoAvever,  Ave  find  a  word  needlessly  inapposite.  On  page  179  we 
read :  “  Not  that  you  or  I,  or  angels  above  us,  can  take  the  gauge  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  this  divinity  of  goodness.  With  us  they  look  into  the  chasm 
with  folded  wings,  and  murmur.  Oh,  the  depth,  the  depth  !  ”  The  A\'ord 
murmur  is  too  nearly  associated  Avith  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling,  and  the 
Avord  chasm  with  vacuity,  to  express  happily  the  idea  of  this  sentence.  To 
murmur  at  the  chasm  of  divine  goodness  is  an  ill-chosen  act  and  expression. 

The  Discourses  do  not  contain  many  statements  Avhich  are  controA'erted 
among  evangelical  men.  On  page  309,  Faith  seems  to  be  described  as  an 
intellectual  act  or  state.  We  there  read :  “  Faith  precedes  love.  We  must 

1  Discourses  on  Common  Topics  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice.  By  James 
W.  Alexander.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street.  1858.  pp. 
463.  8vo. 
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perceive  the  amiable  qualities  of  divinity  before  we  love  them,”  etc.  We 
must  perceive  them  first ;  but  is  this  perception  the  same  with  evangelical 
or  holy  Faith  ?  On  page  313  we  read  of  some  interpreters  who,  “  in  order 
to  build  up  a  metaphysical  scheme  of  disinterested  benevolence  as  the  sole 
essence  of  virtue,”  “  deny  that  our  view  of  his  [God’s]  love  to  us  is  a 
source  of  our  love  to  him ;  they  exclude  all  love  of  gratitude  as  selfish.” 
But  here  is  a  misapprehension  concerning  the  “  interpreters  ”  thus  criti¬ 
cised.  They  do  not  deny  that  our  view  of  God’s  love  to  us  is  a  source  of 
our  love  to  him.  They  only  deny  that  it  is  the  sole  or  chief  source.  They 
do  not  exclude  all  love  of  gratitude  as  selfish ;  they  insist  on  the  love  of 
gratitude  as  a  duty ;  but  they  deny  that  the  love  of  gratitude  is  the  sole  or 
the  chief  virtue,  or  source  of  the  virtues. 

If  some  other  inaccurate  statements  had  been  expunged  from  these  Dis¬ 
courses,  the  volume,  which  is  now  well  fitted  to  foster  an  evangelical  spirit, 
would  have  found  still  fewer  obstructions  in  its  passage  to  the  heart  of  its 
readers.  Its  blemishes,  however,  are  fewer  than  its  excellences.  We  are 
particularly  pleased  to  find  in  it  several  expressions  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement.  The  dictates  of  a  pious  heart  re¬ 
quire  that  such  an  erroneous  doctrine,  if  it  be  retained  in  the  study,  shall 
be  banished  from  the  pulpit. 


Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England.* 

This  first  volume  of  ^Ir.  Palfrey’s  projected  history  of  New  England 
gives  us  the  narrative  of  events  to  the  year  1643,  the  time  of  the  formal 
confederation  of  the  four  colonies,  Ph-mouth,  Massachusetts,  New  Haven, 
and  Connecticut.  Many  able  pens  have  been  devoted  to  the  Puritan  and 
New  England  history  during  the  last  twenty  years;  but  no  one  has  excel¬ 
led,  if  any  have  equalled,  the  present  production.  As  Hutchinson  has 
always  been  our  favorite  among  all  the  earlier  writers  on  this  theme,  so  the 
volume  before  us  gives  unmistakable  indications  that  Mr.  Palfrey  must  be 
the  favorite  among  recent  writers.  The  same  qualities  which  distinguish 
Hutchinson  are  also  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Palfrey,  to  wit,  a  thorough  famili¬ 
arity  with  his  subject  in  all  its  parts,  a  truly  philosophical  and  historical 
spirit,  and  an  entire  freedom  from  the  influence  of  what  Lord  Bacon  so 
appropriately  and  picturesquely  calls  the  idola  speluncae. 

His  account  of  the  physical  geography,  etc.,  of  New  England,  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  his  work,  his  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  England 
which  led  to  the  Puritan  emigration,  his  development  of  the  controversies 
with  Roger  Williams  and  ^Irs.  Hutchinson,  and  his  general  estimate  of  the 
principles,  motives,  and  conduct  of  the  New  England  fathers,  strike  us  as 
being  more  complete,  philosophical,  and  accuiate  than  any  which  we  have 
seen  before.  His  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  impressive  ;  and  the  whole  tone 

*  History  of  New  England  during  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  by  John  Gorham  Pal¬ 
frey.  Vol.  I.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Co.  1859.  8vo.  pp.  xxxi.  636. 
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of  the  work  remarkably  agreeable.  The  publishers,  also,  have  done  their 
part  well,  and  both  the  material  and  workmanship  of  the  volume  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  its  contents.  We  hope  Mr.  Palfrey  will  be  encouraged  to  continue 
his  work  and  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  has  commenced  it.  If  he  does  tins,  his,  we  think,  will  be  the 
standard  history  of  New  England. 


Boise’s  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.^ 

We  have  previously  noticed  this  work;  and  we  now  introduce  it,  the 
second  time,  to  our  readers,  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  our  own  opin¬ 
ion  of  its  worth  by  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  German  philologist.  The 
work  has  been  recently  reviewed  in  the  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher  der  Lite- 
ratur.  The  review  was  written  by  Dr.  Ch.  Biihr,  Professor  of  Philologj’  in 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  widely  known  from  his  edition  of  He¬ 
rodotus.  After  alluding  to  the  interest  which  European  scholars  naturally 
feel  in  the  progress  of  classical  learning  in  this  country.  Dr.  Bahr  adds :  — 
“  the  editor.  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  himself  trained  in  German  Universities,  exhibits  a  tho¬ 
rough  philological  culture,  and  an  exact  acquaintance  with  all  which  has 
appeared  in  Germany,  not  merely  in  the  elucidation  of  Xenophon’s  Anaba¬ 
sis,  but  also  in  the  entire  field  of  classical  philology.”  The  typography  is 
also  spoken  of  as  excellent,  and  “  in  no  respect  behind  the  best  German 
copies  of  this  author.” 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  scholars  to  learn,  that  Dr.  Bahr 
has  nearly  completed  a  new  edition  of  his  Herodotus,  in  which  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  information  relating  to  “  the  father  of  history  ”  is  collected  and 
arranged,  and  for  the  first  time  presented  in  a  form  convenient  for  use.  It 
has  been  a  work  of  years,  requiring  the  greatest  patience  and  industry,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  learning.  Many  a  scholar  will  congratulate  the 
venerable  philologist  on  having  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  such  a  task. 


Coleman’s  Text-Book  and  Atlas.* 

The  First  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1854.  Since  that  time  the 

‘  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  with  Explanatory  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  the  United  States.  By  James  R.  Boise,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  With  Kiepert’s  Map  showing  the  entire  route  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Anabasis,  translated  from  Hertlein. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  346  and  348  Broadway.  1857.  pp.  393. 
12mo. 

2  An  Historical  Text  Book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography.  By  Lyman 
Coleman,  D.  D.  New  edition,  carefully  revised.  Royal  8vo.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.  1859. 
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author  has  himself  visited  Egj'pt,  Arabia,  and  SjTia ;  and  the  new  matter 
contained  in  the  present  edition  is  the  result  of  personal  observations  and 
of  a  careful  examination  of  those  learned  and  elaborate  works  which  had 
appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  the  book ;  such  as  the  Later  Re¬ 
searches  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Smith  of  the  Beirut  Mission,  Stanley’s 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  Van  de  Velde’s  Narrative,  Porter’s  Five  Years  in  Da¬ 
mascus,  Dr.  Barclay’s  Jerusalem,  and  other  more  or  less  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  regions.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  have  combined,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
to  explore  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  Rich  indeed  are  the  fruits  of  these 
explorations  by  American,  English,  German,  and  French  scholars.  The 
example  of  Dr.  Robinson,  aided  and  guided  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  has  been  enthusiastically  and  worthily  imitated  by  the  host  wdio  have 
followed  in  their  footsteps  and  in  some  instances  penetrated  into  other  and 
more  obscure  regions,  each  succeeding  traveller  gathering  new  information 
or  correcting  or  modifying  the  statements  of  his  predecessors.  But  how¬ 
ever  interesting  the  accumulations  of  these  savans,  even  in  their  minutest 
details,  might  be  to  men  of  learning  and  leisure  for  such  studies,  it  was 
needful  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  general  reader  and  young 
persons,  that  a  digest  of  these  voluminous  works  should  be  made.  This 
task  was  attempted  by  Dr.  Coleman,  and  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
present  volume,  in  an  entertaining  and  judicious  manner.  The  work  con¬ 
tains  Seven  Maps  :  I.  Ancient  and  Modern  Jerusalem;  11.  The  World 
as  known  to  the  Hebrews,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account;  IH.  The 
Routes  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Desert ;  and,  Canaan  at  the  Time  of  the 
Conquest ;  IV.  Palestine  under  the  Judges  and  the  Kings,  with  the  Distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Twelve  Tribes ;  V.  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ ;  VI.  The 
Travels  of  our  Saviour ;  VH.  The  Missionary  Tour  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
These  Maps,  which  are  executed  in  a  style  very  neat  and  very  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  Kiepert’s  Bible  Atlas,  a  work 
of  very  high  authority,  critically  compared,  by  the  editor,  with  that  of  Wie- 
land,  Ackermann,  and  the  maps  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Wilson,  Lieut. 
Lynch,  Mr.  Layard,  Col.  Chesney,  and  others.  Facing  the  Maps  are  ex¬ 
planations  of  what  they  contain ;  and  as  these  explanations  are  verj'  full, 
they  constitute  an  exceedingly  useful  feature  of  the  work.  To  the  Maps  is 
subjoined  a  Chart  giving  the  comparative  elevation  of  various  sections  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  Arabia,  taking  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  as  the  point 
of  departure.  Then  follows  the  text,  which  presents  a  valuable  compend  of 
Biblical  geography,  chronology,  and  history,  all  interwoven  in  a  skilful  and 
interesting  manner ;  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  partly  drawn  from  the  best 
and  most  recent  sources,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  author’s  researches  in 
person.  In  the  excellent  Chronological  Table  which  follows  the  text,  and 
which  embraces  the  whole  period  of  Inspired  Ilistorj',  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  a.  d.  1 00,  Dr.  Coleman  has  embodied  the  conclusions  of  the 
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Kev.  Henry  Browne,  in  his  learned  and  valuable  Ordo  Sceclorum,  lately 
published  in  London ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  he 
has  continued  the  Table  from  Winer  and  other  sources,  inserting,  as  Winer 
had  done,  the  contemporaneous  events  of  pagan  History.  A  complete  Index 
of  all  the  geographical  names  is  added  to  the  work,  giving,  under  a  single 
head,  all  the  passages  in  Holy  Scripture  in  which  a  word  is  to  be  found, 
the  page  of  the  text  of  this  book  where  it  is  treated  of,  and  the  Map  and  the 
portion  of  the  Map  on  which  it  appears ;  this  Index  includes,  also,  the 
proper  names  in  general  that  occur  in  the  book.  It  is  obvious  what  special 
value  such  an  Index  possesses  both  for  general  reference  and  in  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  work.  It  must  have  cost  great  labor,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  it  the  pains-taking  author  deserves  and  will  receive  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Biblical  student.  We  bespeak  the  attention  of  all  who  carefully  read  and 
study  the  word  of  God  to  this  volume,  as  an  excellent  compend  of  large  and 
standard  works ;  and  we  bestow  on  the  Editor  no  common  praise  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  learning  wheiT  we  state  that  one  of  the  verj’  best  manuals  on 
this  subject  yet  published  in  England,  Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and 
HUtory,  by  Edward  Hughes,  F.  11.  A.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  was  based  on  Dr. 
Coleman’s  Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible  ;  a  treatise  which  our  author 
published  before  the  preparation  of  the  present  work. 


Kalisch’s  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.' 

AVe  have  before  us  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  important  work,  com¬ 
prising  Genesis  and  Exodus.  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  merits,  we  must 
consider  it  first  in  its  philological,  and  then  in  its  theological  aspects.  So 
far  as  we  have  had  leisure  to  examine  its  pages,  they  give  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  author’s  learning  and  accuracy  in  the  department  of  philology. 
The  “  Philological  Remarks  ”  are  in  general  very  satisfactory,  embodying 
in  small  compass  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations.  For  sim¬ 
plicity  and  adhesion  to  the  pure  English  idiom,  without  aflfectation  of  nov¬ 
elty,  the  new  translation  contrasts  very  favorably  with  some  others  that  we 
might  name.  In  the  first  volume  (though  the  second  in  order  of  publica¬ 
tion)  the  original  Hebrew  Text,  which  is  in  large  and  clear  type,  is  sub¬ 
joined  at  the  end ;  in  the  second,  it  stands  opposite  to  the  translation.  The 
author’s  introductory  remarks,  prefixed  to  the  several  portions  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  contain  treasures  of  biblical  learning,  however  we  may  dissent 
from  him  in  some  particulars. 

If  we  consider  the  work  in  its  theological  aspects,  we  cannot  bestow  upon 

*  A  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  New 
Translation,  by  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.  A.  Mt-r  —  Exodus.  London  ; 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  1855.  pp.  xxxii.  and  624. 

—  Genesis.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts.  1858. 
pp.  viii.,  780,  and  88. 
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it  the  same  commendation.  The  author  takes,  at  the  outset,  the  position 
that  the  statements  of  facts  contained  in  the  sacred  record  need  not  be,  and 
are  not  always,  “  historically  reliable.”  To  reconcile  this  position  with  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  employs  the  principle,  well  known  to 
our  readers,  that  “  their  moral  and  philosophical  truth  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  derived ;  ”  in  plain  English,  that 
moral  and  philosophical  truth  may  as  well  rest  on  a  foundation  of  mijth  as  of 
historical  facts.  Looking  at  the  statements  of  the  sacred  record  from  this 
position  —  stand punkt”  the  Germans  would  call  it,  and  it  is  preeminently 
German  —  he  decides  without  hesitation  that  “  with  regard  to  astronomy 
and  geology,  the  Biblical  records  are,  in  many  essential  points,  utterly 
and  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  the  established  results  of  modern  science.” 
The  same  position  he  takes,  substantially,  Avith  regard  to  the  Deluge.  lie 
holds  (correctly,  avc  think)  that  the  author  meant  to  furnish  “  an  exact  geo¬ 
graphical  description  of  Eden;  ”  and  yet  Avas  so  ignorant  of  geography  as  to 
mistake  the  Kile  for  one  of  the  four  riA^ers  (the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  being 
two  of  them)  which  united  to  water  the  garden.  “  Here,”  he  says,  “  we 
must  again  refer  to  a  principle  urged  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  Israelites  did  not  surpass  the  other  Eastern  nations  in  secular 
knoAvledge.”  The  account  of  the  fall  is  of  course  Avith  Iiim  awi^^/j,  in  which 
the  particulars  of  the  narrative  “  serve  to  represent  the  ideas,  but  are  not 
indispensable  to  them ;  they  are  the  vehicles  used  to  convey  certain  truths, 
but  these  truths  might  have  been  expressed  in  a  thousand  other  shapes ;  the 
truths  are  unchangeable  and  necessary  ;  the  form,  indifferent  and  acci¬ 
dental.”  If  we  inquire  after  the  trtiths,  “  unchangeable  and  necessary,” 
contained  in  the  myth,  we  find  there  no  real  fall  of  the  race,  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  sense  of  the  word,  but  only  a  transition  of  every  individual  man  from 
the  unconscious  innocence  of  childhood  to  the  warfare  against  sinful  pas¬ 
sion  which  succeeds. 

From  the  author’s  general  position  we  should  not  expect  to  find,  and  we 
do  not  find,  in  these  volumes,  the  recognition  of  any  real  prophecy  concern¬ 
ing  the  Messiah,  Indeed,  his  position  Avith  regard  to  the  prophecies  re¬ 
corded  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  thoroughly  rationalistic.  The  last  address 
of  Jacob  to  his  sons,  he  represents  to  be  an  instance  where  “  later  historical 
facts  are  unmistakably  represented  in  the  form  of  prophecy,  a  mode  of  Avrit- 
ing  naturally  chosen  Avith  predilection  by  epic  writers  of  all  nations ;  in¬ 
deed  the  forty-eighth  chapter  [of  Genesis],  Avith  its  clearly  defined  history 
of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  iManasseh,  is  alone  entirely  suflicient  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  Pentateuch,  by  obvious  anticipation,  trans¬ 
fers  posterior  events  into  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.”  “  By  obvious  antici¬ 
pation  ” — he  means  that  the  history  of  the  events  was  written  after  they 
happened  in  the  shape  of  prophecy,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  patriarch ; 
and  he  compares,  by  way  of  pertinent  illustration,  Anchises’s  prophecy  to 
iEneas  in  Hades.  We  need  not  extend  these  remarks  any  further.  From 
Avhat  has  been  said  the  reader  Avill  see  that,  on  the  side  of  philology  the 
work  is  very  valuable ;  but  on  that  of  theology,  far  from  satisfactory. 
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Professor  Fisher’s  Historical  Discourse.^ 

This  Discourse  is  written  in  its  author’s  usual  style, —  clear,  chaste,  and 
attractive.  In  detailing  the  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  it  incidentally  gives  a  view  of  the  religious  and  theological  condition 
of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  of  New  England.  It  is  impossible  to 
write  the  ^Memoir  of  President  Clap,  without  suggesting  many  incidents  in 
the  great  Revival  of  1 740,  and  in  kindred  scenes.  The  biography  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Stiles  illustrates  the  character  and  the  aims  of  that  large  class  of  “  old 
Calvinists”  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  “  new  divinity.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Dwight  was  also  a  “  representative  man.”  The  chief  theological  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  past  and  the  present  century  have  been  conducted,  in  no 
small  measure,  by  the  alumni  of  Yale  College.  The  history  of  the  College, 
while  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  all  the  sciences,  has  been, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  a  history  of  theological  investigation. 

“  The  fathers  of  New  England  theology —  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  West, 
Smalley,  Emmons,  and  Dwight  —  went  forth  from  Yale.  The  first  and  most 
eminent  of  these,  after  taking  his  degree,  remained  here  for  several  years  as 
resident  graduate,  and  afterwards  as  Tutor.  Here,  in  his  own  judgment,  his 
religious  life  began ;  here  his  principles  were  formed,  and  he  received  the  disci¬ 
pline  which  prepared  him  to  take  the  highest  rank  in  the  field  of  intellectual 
science.  Bellamy,  who  was  converted  soon  after  leaving  College,  and  Hopkins, 
were  pupils  of  Edwards.  From  Hopkins,  West  derived  his  theology;  Smalley 
studied  with  Bellamy,  and  Emmons  with  Smalley.  These  men,  and  especially 
the  foremost  one  among  them,  who  gave  the  impulse  to  all  the  rest,  have 
strongly  influenced  the  thinking  of  the  age.  Whatever  is  distinctive  in  Ameri¬ 
can  theology  as  contrasted  with  the  general  theology  of  the  Church,  may  be 
traced  to  them.  And  they  have  not  acted  upon  this  country  alone.  The  two 
men,  who,  considered  as  theologians,  have  perhaps  enjoyed  the  highest  conside¬ 
ration  among  the  later  English  divines,  —  Chalmers  and  Andrew  Fuller,  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  were  taught  their  science  by  President  Edwards.  No  work 
on  systematic  divinity  has  had  such  currency  and  authority  in  Great  Britain,  at 
least  outside  the  established  Church  of  England,  as  the  Sermons  of  Dr.  Dwight. 
In  that  country  they  have  passed  through  not  less  than  forty  editions.  So  much 
has  been  done  by  the  school  of  divines  educated  at  this  College,  in  moulding 
theological  oj)inion.  The  leaders  of  the  variotis  parties  in  theology  among  us, 
who  have  contended  in  recent  times,  were  most  of  them  instructed  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
and  profess  to  deduce  their  views  from  his  teaching.”  ^ 

The  preceding  paragraph  attests  that  the  history  of  Yale  College  has 


'  A  Discourse  commemorative  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Yale 
College,  during  the  First  Century  of  its  Existence.  Preached  in  the  College 
Chapel,  November  22,  18.'i7.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  George  P. 
Fisher,  Livingston  Professor  of  Divinity.  New  Haven :  Thomas  H.  Pease. 
T.  J.  Stafford,  Printer.  1 858.  pp.  98.  8vo. 

2  Prof.  Fisher’s  Discourse,  pp.  36,  37. 
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been,  in  a  signal  manner,  a  history  of  independent,  original,  and  progressive 
theological  investigation.  This  fact  is  attested  by  the  record  of  the  College 
creeds.  During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Clap,  “  the  Corporation  ordained 
that  every  person  chosen  a  Fellow,  President,  Professor  or  Tutor  in  Col¬ 
lege,  should  publicly  give  his  assent  to  the  Westminster  catechism  and  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  should  renounce  all  principles  contrary  thereto,  and 
undergo  besides  such  an  examination  as  the  Corporation  should  order.”  ^ 
At  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Naphtali  Daggett,  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  College,  he  “  avowed  his  assent  to  the  Westminster  catechism  and  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  to  the  Saybrook  platform ;  declared  his  belief  that  the 
Apostles’  creed,  the  Nicene  creed,  and  the  Athanasian  creed  agree  with  the 
word  of  God ;  assented  to  the  ninth  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  being  that  which  relates  to  Original  Sin  ;  and  ended  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  full  confession  from  his  own  pen,  which  covers  five  large,  closely- 
written  pages  on  the  book  of  Records.  Having  set  forth  his  positive  views, 
he  concludes  this  document  with  renouncing  and  abjuring,  in  detail, ‘all 
the  errors  and  heresies,  which  commonly  go  under  the  name  of  Arianism, 
Socinianism,  Arminianism,  Pelagianism,  Antinomianism, and  Enthusiasm.’”^ 
On  the  accession  of  Dr.  Stiles  to  the  presidency,  the  Saybrook  Platform 
was  substituted  for  the  Westminster  confession,  as  the  creed  for  the  officers 
and  guardians  of  the  College,  and  in  1823  this  theological  test  was  abolished. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  authoritative  in  the  minutice  of  its  instructions, 
in  ipsissimis  verbis.  Dr.  Stiles  and  the  dominant  party  who  sustained  him, 
were  not  rigid  in  their  adherence  to  uninspired  words,  as  a  decisive  test 
and  law  of  belief.  “  He  thus  declares  his  aversion  to  sectarian  bonds. 

‘  There  is  so  much  pure  Christianity  among  all  sects  of  Protestants,  that  I 
cheerfully  embrace  all  in  my  charity.  There  is  so  much  defect  in  all,  that  we 
all  need  forbearance  and  mutual  condescension.  I  don’t  intend  to  spend  my 
days  in  the  fire  of  party ;  at  the  most  I  shall  resist  all  claims  and  endeavors  for 
supremacy  or  precedency  of  any  sect  —  for  the  rest,  I  shall  promote  peace,  har¬ 
mony  and  benevolence.  I  honor  all  Protestant  Churches  so  far  as  they  are 
reformed,  and  even  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  sister,  by  no  means  a  mother 
Church.  But  I  conscientiously  give  the  preference  in  my  choice  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Churches  as  nearest  the  primitive  standard,  and  most  purified  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  Latin  Church.’  Actuated  by  these  feelings.  Dr.  Stiles  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father  in  disliking  creeds.  Here  he  entirely  dissented  from  his  teacher 
and  patron.  President  Clap.  From  annotations  in  a  copy  of  Judge  Darling’s 
pamphlet  against  the  President,  which  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Stiles,  we 
should  infer  that  he  agreed  with  his  friend  in  his  vehement  opposition  to  theo¬ 
logical  tests.  In  his  sermon  on  union,  he  is  quite  explicit.  He  there  complains 
of  the  desire  of  some  to  substitute  ‘  human  interpretations  given  by  authority  of 
councils  and  learned  men,  exacting  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  be  understood 
according  to  senses  fitted  and  defined  in  human  tests  which  all  acknowledge  to 
he  fallible.’  He  demands  unrestricted  freedom  of  conscience.  ‘  Not  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  sentiment,  not  all  the  erroneous  opinions  that  have  yet  been  started, 


*  Prof.  Fisher’s  Discourse,  p.  10. 
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afford  just  umbrage  for  its  extinction,  abridgment,  or  embarrassment.  Have 
the  Protestant  formularies  subserved  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?  Rather  have 
they  not  in  event  proved  new  sources  of  religious  dispute  and  undeterminable 
controversy  1  ’  The  following  sentence  evidently  alludes  to  the  position  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Clap  :  ‘  I  am  satisfied  we  shall  err  less  if  we  make  the  Scriptures  the  only 
rule  of  faith,  than  if  we  depart  from  this  and  substitute  another;  or,  as  many  do, 
who  say  they  believe  the  Scriptures  the  onhj  rule,  and  yet  in  all  their  judgments 
on  Scripture,  measure  that  only  rule  by  another  rule.’  In  accordance  with  his 
principles,  Dr.  Stiles  did  not  accept  the  office  of  President,  until  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Corporation  the  abrogation  of  the  tests  instituted  by  President  Clap, 
with  the  exception  of  an  assent  to  the  Saybrook  Platform.  This  at  least,  is  true 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  that  while  neither  lukewarm  in  his  convictions  of  truth,  nor  reserved 
in  the  expression  of  them,  he  won  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  his  accession 
to  the  Presidency,  as  the  successor  of  President  Clap,  created  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  * 

The  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Covenant  of  the  Church  in  College 
are  framed  on  a  different  model  from  that  of  the  scholastic  creeds  formerly 
prescribed  for  the  officers  of  the  college.  They  are  as  follows : 

The  Confession  of  Faith.  —  You  [and  each  of  you]  solemnly  profess  your 
belief  that  there  is  but  one  God,  in  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  self-existent,  independent,  eternal,  unchangeable ;  infinite  in  power, 
wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  and  truth ;  —  that  by  him  all  things  were  made ;  and 
arc  preserved  and  governed  according  to  his  own  most  wise,  holy  and  good  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  that  you  arc  his  creature,  and  under  the  most  righteous  and  solemn 
obligations  to  serve  and  glorify  him  with  all  your  powers  while  you  live.  You 
also  profess  your  belief  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
the  word  of  God;  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  Spirit  of  truth;  and  eontaining 
every  rule  of  faith  and  practice  Avhieh  is  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of  man¬ 
kind. 

The  Coven  ant.  —  You  [and  each  of  you]  now  solemnly  avouch  the  Lord 
Jehovah  to  be  your  God  ;  your  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  and  do  sol¬ 
emnly  give  up  yourselves  to  him,  as  his  children;  purposing  and  engaging,  so 
far  as  you  know  the  state  of  your  own  minds,  to  obey,  through  his  grace,  with¬ 
out  Avhich  you  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  him,  all  his  commandments  and 
ordinances;  and  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  to  live  soberly,  right¬ 
eously,  and  godly  in  the  present  world. 

Moreover,  you  covenant  Avith  the  members  of  this  church,  to  walk  with  them, 
through  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the  same  grace,  in  the  order  of  the  gos¬ 
pel;  to  submit,  as  bccometh  Christians,  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  Re¬ 
deemer;  to  watch  over  your  brethren;  to  instruct,  reproAC,  admonish,  comfort 
and  strengthen  them  ;  and  willingly  to  be  instructed,  admonished  and  reproved 
by  them,  with  the  meekness  and  humility  of  the  gospel.”^ 

The  preceding  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  “  were  introduced,” 
says  Prof.  Fisher,  “  when  Dr.  Dtvight  became  the  pastor.  The  previous 
Confession,  Avhich  was  drawn  by  President  Clap,  was  equally  short  and 


1  Prof.  Fisher’s  Discourse,  pp.  79,  80. 
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simple.  The  practice  of  incorporating  an  entire  system  of  theologj-  into  the 
creeds  of  our  Congregational  churches,  came  into  vogue  with  the  dissen¬ 
sions  that  followed  the  great  Revival.  Our  church  has  happily  kept  clear 
of  this  pernicious  and  unjustifiable  custom.  While  it  has  properly  re¬ 
quired  of  its  teachers,  at  their  ordination,  a  full  and  satisfactory  statement 
of  their  belief,  it  has  also  exacted  of  its  communicants  an  assent  to  such  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  as  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  experience.  In  this  way, 
it  has  excluded  from  communion  few,  if  any,  real  believers.  On  this 
catholic  and  only  lawful  basis,  may  it  always  continue  to  stand  !”^ 

This  mere  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  New  Haven  creeds  will,  of  it¬ 
self,  intimate  the  degree  of  intellectual  activity  and  independence  which 
has  characterized  that  seat  of  learning.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of 
this  tendency  to  a  free  and  full  investigation  of  theological  problems  ?  In 
1787,  Dr.  Stiles  writes : 

“  ‘  The  New  Divinity  gentlemen  perceive  some  of  the  pillars  are  removed ; 
President  Edwards  has  been  dead  twenty-nine  years^  or  a  generation ;  Dr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  is  broken  down,  both  l)ody  and  mind,  with  a  paralytic  shock,  and  cun  dic¬ 
tate  and  domineer  no  more;  Mr.  Hopkins  still  continues,  but  past  his  force, 
having  been  somewhat  affected  by  a  fit  and  nervous  debilitation ;  Mr.  West  is 
declining  in  health,  and  besides,  was  never  felt  so  strong  rods  as  the  otiicrs.  It 
has  been  the  ton  to  direct  students  in  Divinity,  these  thirty  years  past,  to  read 
the  Bible,  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  Mr.  Hopkins’s  writings;  —  and 
this  was  a  pretty  good  suflieiency  of  reading.  But  now  the  younger  class,  but 
yet  in  full  vigor,  suppose  they  see  furtlier  than  these  oracles,  and  are  disjjoscd  to 
become  oracles  themselves,  and  wish  to  write  theology  and  have  their  own  books 
come  into  vogue.  The  very  New  Divinity  gentlemen  say,  they  perceive  a  dis¬ 
position  among  several  of  their  brethren  to  struggle  for  preeminence  ;  —  particu¬ 
larly  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Smalley,  Mr.  Judson,  Mr.  Sjuiiig,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Strong  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Emmons,  and  others. 
They  all  want  to  be  Luthers.  But  they  will  none  of  them  be  cfiual  to  those 
strong  reasoners.  President  Edwards  and  Mr.  Hopkins.’  These  reflections  con¬ 
clude  with  a  prediction  which  time  has  not  verified:  ‘President  Edwards’s  val¬ 
uable  writings  in  another  generation  will  pass  into  as  transient  notice,  perhaps, 
scarce  above  oblivion,  as  Willard,  or  Twiss,  or  Norton;  and  when  jrostcrity 
comes  across  them  in  the  rubbish  of  libraries,  the  rare  characters  who  may  read 
and  be  pleased  with  them,  will  be  looked  upon  as  singular  and  whimsical,  as  in 
these  days  are  admirers  of  Suarez,  Arptinas,  or  Dionysius  Arcopagita.’  This 
whole  passage  shows  Dr.  Stiles’s  distaste  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  school 
of  Divines:  but  it  indicates  clearly  their  activity,  and  the  i)0wcr  they  were  gain¬ 
ing.  At  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles,  Dr.  Dwight  had  become  so  eminent  a  man  in 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  that  his  election  to  the  Presidency  was  in  accordance 
with  a  general  expectation.  Erom  that  time  the  old  Calvinism,  as  something 
distinct  from  the  Edwardean  Divinity,  disappears  from  view.  This  result  is 
owing  very  much  to  the  personal  Influence  of  Dwight.  He  communicated  to 
others  the  reverence  he  felt  himself  for  the  genius  of  President  Edwards.  He 


*  Prof.  Fisher’s  Discourse,  p.  27. 
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gained  strength  by  discarding  the  eccentric  theory  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons  con¬ 
cerning  Resignation,  which  he  had  espoused  in  early  life,  and  especially  by  vig¬ 
orously  opposing  their  odious  propositions  relating  to  the  Divine  efficiency  in 
the  production  of  sin.  His  pupils,  comprising  in  their  number  such  men  as 
Griffin,  Beecher,  Stuart,  became  distinguished  preachers  and  rose  to  the  position 
of  leaders  in  the  theological  world.  From  the  outset,  indeed,  the  disciples  of  the 
New  Divinity  displayed  superior  energy,  both  in  the  investigation  of  truth  and 
in  practical  enterprises  for  the  spread  of  God’s  kingdom.  A  man  like  Bellamy 
or  Smalley,  was  himself  a  host.  They  were  naturally  selected  to  preside  over 
colleges  and  drew  to  themselves  young  men  who  were  studying  for  the  ministry. 
They  were  very  active  in  the  earlier  undertakings  in  the  cause  of  Missions. 
Their  efficiency  was  seen  in  the  revivals  of  religion  w'hich  took  place  in  New 
England  from  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  down  to  a  recent  period.  By 
a  variety  of  agencies,  the  party  professing  the  ancient  Calvinism  and  eschewing 
“  the  improvements  ”  of  the  New  Divinity,  has  been  quite  obliterated  in  New 
England.  Eighty  years  ago,  the  followers  of  President  Edwards  among  the 
Calvinistic  clergy,  were  said  by  his  son,  the  younger  President,  to  be  few  in 
number.  At  present,  there  arc  some  who  are  scarcely  aware  that  there  ever  was 
a  time,  since  his  death,  when  the  Calvinists  of  New  England  did  not  regard 
President  Edwards  as  the  most  authoritative  expounder  of  their  principles.  His 
theology,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  had  from  the  beginning  the  respect  of 
many  who  refused  to  adopt  the  additions  proposed  by  his  disciples.  It  is  still  a 
mooted  point  among  the  interpreters  of  his  w'ritings,  whether  he  deviated  from 
Calvin  in  anything,  except  in  modes  of  statement.”  ^ 

The  history  of  Yale  College  has  been,  als(^  a  history  of  deep  and  exten¬ 
sive  revivals  of  religion,  of  earnest  missionary  effort,  and  of  general  philan¬ 
thropic  movements.  Such  results  may  be  expected,  always,  where  free 
thought  is  sanctified  by  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and  activity  in  investigating  the 
truth  is  allied  with  a  love  to  the  character  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Dis¬ 
course  of  Prof.  Fisher  is  replete  with  interesting  incidents,  illustrating  the 
ardor  of  Christian  life,  the  variety  and  extent  of  social,  moral,  and  religious 
influence,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  alumni  of  Yale  College,  and  to  the 
members  of  its  venerable  church. 

The  Discourse  of  Professor  Fisher  suggests  the  importance  of  giving  more 
attention,  than  has  been  paid  hitherto,  to  the  Diary  of  President  Stiles, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  Yale  College.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
some  historians  have  availed  themselves  of  this  literary  treasure,  but  it  still 
remains  in  a  great  degree  unexplored.  It  abounds  with  piquant  sayings ; 
plain,  frank,  childlike  confessions ;  accurate  and  studied  remarks,  which  of¬ 
ten  illustrate  dark  passages  of  New  England  his'ory.  Thus  on  pp.  378 — 380, 
vol.  ii.  of  Dr.  Stiles’s  Itinerary  (written  in  17G3 — 17G!)),  he  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eccentric  and  quaint,  but  instructive  observations. 

“  Eyk-Sai.ve. — The  times  of"  1741  produced  effects.  When  a  church  and  con- 


1  Prof.  Fisher’s  Discourse  pp.  81,  82. 
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gregation  hccame  generally  New-Lighted,  a  new  minor  Old-Light  church  has 
been  gathered,  as  at  Plymouth,  Concord,  etc.  When  a  church  remained  Old- 
Light,  there  have  been  minor  New-Light  churches  gathered,  as  at  New  Haven, 
Milford,  Framingham,  etc.  When  the  latter,  having  led  his  church  into  New 
Light,  began  to  preach  against  Excesses,  new  Separate  churches  have  been 
gathered  even  in  New-Lighted  churches,  as  at  Concord,  Stonington  North  Pa¬ 
rish,  Providence,  Mansfield,  and  Mr,  Croswell’s,  Boston,  etc.,  etc.  These  last 
could  not  get  New-Light  regularly  ordained  ministers  to  ordain  their  illiterate 
pastors-elcct,  and  thence  arose  a  new  species  of  Ordinations  begun  by  Mr.  Pain  : 
the  churches  were  regularly  gathered,  i.  e  by  covenant,  but  their  pastors  irreg¬ 
ular  ;  however,  they  pretend  to  keep  up  the  succession  by  presbyterian  ordina¬ 
tion.  When  New-Light  churches  obtained  New-Light  candidates  to  be  ordained 
by  New-Light  but  regularly  ordained  ministers,  they  had  opposition,  etc. ;  such 
as  Mr.  Bird  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  Reed  of  Framingham,  etc.  ;  whose  churches 
would  have  been  called  Separates,  had  their  ministers  been  ordained  by  Pain, 
etc. ;  as  Mr.  Snow  of  Providence,  Holly  of  Suffield,  etc.  ordained  by  Pain,  etc. 
There  is  no  difference  otherwise. 

“  As  the  Old-Light  minor  church  in  Concord  is  dissolved,  so  the  New-Light 
minor  church  in  Framingham  is  dissolved.  As  the  Old-Light  standing  church 
at  New  Haven  suspended  the  members  of  and  censured  the  New-Light  church 
there,  so  the  New-Light  standing  church  of  Concord  censured  the  Old-Light 
Separate  church  there,  when  the  former  refused  to  acknowledge  the  members 
received  by  the  latter. 

“Rem.  1.  I  think  all  the  churches  in  essence  true  churches,  whether  gath¬ 
ered  peaceably  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  mother-church,  and  under  the 
presence  of  neighboring  pastors  —  if  embodied  by  the  same  covenant  and  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  They  also  ought  .all  to  be  acknowledged  as  sister  churches,  if  their 
members  are  generall}’  of  good  morals,  though  enthusiastic.  2.  For  a  time 
they  may  have  pastors,  not  of  i)resbytcrian  ordination  ;  this,  though  not  Scrip¬ 
tural,  is  according  to  the  Congregational  platform,  which  permits  it.  3.  It  may 
be  wise  to  persuade  these  Separate  churches  to  ask  regular  pstors  to  join  in  lay¬ 
ing  on  hands,  in  future  ordination  of  their  pastors.  I  think  I  could  lay  on  my 
hands  in  conjunction  with  Pain  or  a  deacon,  as  at  Weymouth,  or  delegates  of 
the  church.  This,  in  time,  would  remedy  the  evil.  4.  As  the  New  Lights  led 
the  people  into  these  irregularities  and  separations,  so,  when  they  began  in  their 
own  parishes,  they  opposed  them.  The  ministers  w'crc  fond  of  patronizing  sep¬ 
aratists  in  Old-Light  parishes,  and  ordained  ministers  over  New'  churches  ;  hut 
when  a  New  church,  founded  in  Separation,  was  set  up  in  the  parish  of  a  New- 
Light  minister  (as  in  Mr.  Fish’s  of  Stonington),  they  refused  to  ordain  their 
ministers,  under  the  pretext  that  they  w'cre  illiterate  ;  when,  in  truth,  they  had 
brought  these  illiterates  forw'ard  by  making  tlicm  public  exhorters. 

“  I  met  with  a  young  minister,  perhaps  aged  tw'cnty-five,  who  said  he  had  heard 
of  New  Lights  (meaning  Separatists  in  his  own  parish),  but  never  heard  of  ‘  Old 
Lights,’  and  knew'  not,  did  not  understand,  what  the  words  or  terms  ‘  Old 
Lights  ’  meant.  And  yet  his  father  h.ad  been  a  mighty  New' Light  in  my  sense, 
and  called  opposers  Old  Lights  ;  but  I  suppose  had  his  eyes  anointed  before 
1745,  and  might  not  communicate  these  epithets  to  his  son.  However,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  rather  aflectation  of  ignorance  in  the  son,  who  wisely  wishes  to 
have  the  differences  between  the  Whiteficldiaus  and  his  opposers  cease  and  be 
buried  in  oblivion.” 
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Ellicott  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul.^ 

Prof.  Ellicott  has  already  published  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2d  of  Thessalonians,  Philemon, 
1st  and  2d  of  Timothy,  and  Titus.  His  “  Commentaries  ”  are  exactly  what 
he  styles  them  in  the  title-page,  “  Critical  and  Grammatical.”  His  notes  are 
brief,  modest,  unpretending,  faithful,  laborious,  full  of  the  most  accurate  and 
varied  learning  without  the  taint  of  pedantry,  and  always  expressed  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity.  He  is  as  strictly  philological 
and  as  condensed  in  style  as  De  Wette ;  and  he  has  what,  alas !  De  Wette 
had  not,  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  the  living  God. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  extend  his  labors  over  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thus  deliver  us  from  the  necessity  of  so  much  dependence 
on  De  Wette,  who,  with  all  his  accurate  learning,  continually  plagues  and 
disturbs  us  with  his  lean,  dry  scepticism. 

Mr.  Ellicott  is  the  successor  of  Frederick  Maurice  in  the  Divinity  Profes¬ 
sorship  at  King’s  College,  London,  making  certainly  a  very  great  change  for 
the  better  in  the  theological  tone  of  that  institution.  His  labors  also  are 
most  opportune  in  counteracting  the  unfortunate  tendencies  of  the  late  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Prof.  Jowett. 

Mr.  Ellicott  has  attended  to  every  branch  of  his  work  with  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence  and  eminent  success.  His  examination  of  the  ancient  oriental  trans¬ 
lations,  and  his  critical  revision  of  the  text,  give  full  evidence  of  his  consci¬ 
entious  scholarship  and  the  extent  of  his  researches.  He  shows,  most  clear, 
ly,  that  Tischendorf  has  not  yet  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  corrected 
text,  as  some  now  seem  disposed  to  believe  ;  but  that  he  is  sometimes  hasty 
and  unreliable.  Tischendorf  works  too  rapidly  and  does  too  much.  He 
cannot,  with  his  haste  and  his  restless  versatility,  assure  us  of  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ;  though  we  give  him  full  credit  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  writers. 
We  shall  be  obliged  carefully  to  compare  the  completed  labors  of  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Alford,  and  Tragelles,  and  others  still  to  come,  and  get  an  accu¬ 
rate  reprint  of  the  Vatican  MS.  and  exhaust  some  of  the  yet  unexplored 
treasures  of  Oriental  diplomatik,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  completely  and  finally  settled.  Mean¬ 
while,  God  speed  Mr.  Ellicott  and  all  who  are  like  him. 

*  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  with  a  Revised  Translation,  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  B.  D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  King’s  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  1858.  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  xi.  159.  price  7s.  6d. 
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grcgation  became  generally  New-Lighted,  a  new  minor  Old-Light  church  has 
been  gathered,  as  at  Plymouth,  Concord,  etc.  When  a  church  remained  Old- 
Light,  there  have  been  minor  New-Light  churches  gathered,  as  at  New  Haven, 
Milford,  Framingham,  etc.  When  the  latter,  having  led  his  church  into  New 
Light,  began  to  preach  against  Excesses,  new  Separate  churches  have  been 
gathered  even  in  New-Lighted  churches,  as  at  Concord,  Stonington  North  Pa¬ 
rish,  Providence,  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Croswell’s,  Boston,  etc.,  etc.  These  last 
could  not  get  New-Light  regularly  ordained  ministers  to  ordain  their  illiterate 
pastors-clcct,  and  thence  arose  a  new  species  of  Ordinations  begun  by  Mr.  Pain  : 
the  churches  were  regularly  gathered,  i.  e.  by  covenant,  but  their  pastors  irreg¬ 
ular  ;  however,  they  pretend  to  keep  up  the  succession  by  presbyterian  ordina¬ 
tion.  When  New-Light  churches  obtained  New-Light  candidates  to  be  ordained 
by  New-Light  but  regularly  ordained  ministers,  they  had  opposition,  etc. ;  such 
as  Mr.  Bird  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  Reed  of  Framingham,  etc. ;  whose  churches 
would  have  been  called  Separates,  had  their  ministers  been  ordained  by  Pain, 
etc. ;  as  Mr.  Snow  of  Providence,  Holly  of  Suffield,  etc.  ordained  by  Pain,  etc. 
There  is  no  difference  otherwise. 

“  As  the  Old-Light  minor  church  in  Concord  is  dissolved,  so  the  New-Light 
minor  church  in  Framingham  is  dissolved.  As  the  Old-Light  standing  church 
at  New  Haven  suspended  the  members  of  and  censured  the  New-Light  church 
there,  so  the  New-Light  standing  church  of  Concord  censured  the  Old-Light 
Separate  church  there,  when  the  former  refused  to  acknowledge  the  members 
received  by  the  latter. 

“Rem.  1.  I  think  all  the  churches  in  essence  true  churches,  whether  gath¬ 
ered  peaceably  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  mother-church,  and  under  the 
presence  of  neighboring  pastors  —  if  embodied  by  the  same  covenant  and  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  They  also  ought  .all  to  be  acknowledged  as  sister  churches,  if  their 
members  are  gcnerall}’  of  good  morals,  though  enthusiastic.  2.  For  a  time 
they  imiy  have  pastors,  not  of  j)resbytcrian  ordination  ;  this,  though  not  Scrip¬ 
tural,  is  according  to  the  Congregational  platform,  which  permits  it.  3.  It  may 
be  wise  to  persuade  these  Sc])aratc  churches  to  ask  regular  pstors  to  join  in  lay¬ 
ing  on  hands,  in  future  ordination  of  their  pastors.  1  tliiiik  I  could  lay  on  my 
hands  in  conjunction  with  Pain  or  a  deacon,  as  at  Weymouth,  or  delegates  of 
the  church.  This,  in  time,  would  remedy  the  evil.  4.  As  the  New  Lights  led 
the  people  into  these  irregularities  and  separations,  so,  when  they  began  in  their 
own  parishes,  they  opposed  them.  The  ministers  were  fond  of  patronizing  sep¬ 
aratists  in  Old-Light  parishes,  and  ordained  ministers  over  New  churches  ;  but 
when  a  New  church,  founded  in  Separation,  was  sot  up  in  the  parish  of  a  New- 
Light  minister  (as  in  Mr.  Fish’s  of  Stonington),  they  refused  to  ordain  their 
ministers,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  illiterate  ;  when,  in  truth,  they  had 
brought  these  illiterates  forward  by  making  them  public  exhorters. 

“  I  met  with  a  young  minister,  perhaps  aged  twenty-five,  wdio  said  he  had  heard 
of  New  Lights  (meaning  Scj)aratist8  in  his  ow'n  parish),  but  never  heard  of  ‘  Old 
Lights,’  and  knew  not,  did  not  understand,  Avhat  the  words  or  terms  ‘  Old 
Lights  ’  meant.  And  yet  his  father  had  been  a  mighty  New  Light  in  my  sense, 
and  called  opposers  Old  Lights  ;  but  I  suppose  had  his  eyes  anointed  before 
174.5,  and  might  not  communicate  these  epithets  to  his  son.  However,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  w'as  rather  aflectation  of  ignorance  in  the  son,  who  wisely  w’ishes  to 
have  the  differences  between  the  Whiteficldians  and  his  opposers  cease  and  be 
buried  in  oblivion.” 
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Ellicott  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul.^ 

Prof.  Ellicott  has  already  published  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2d  of  Thessalonians,  Philemon, 
1st  and  2d  of  Timothy,  and  Titus.  His  “  Commentaries  ”  are  exactly  what 
he  styles  them  in  the  title-page,  “  Critical  and  Grammatical.”  His  notes  are 
brief,  modest,  unpretending,  faithful,  laborious,  full  of  the  most  accurate  and 
varied  learning  without  the  taint  of  pedantry,  and  always  expressed  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity.  He  is  as  strictly  philological 
and  as  condensed  in  style  as  De  Wette ;  and  he  has  what,  alas !  De  Wette 
had  not,  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  the  living  God. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  extend  his  labors  over  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thus  deliver  us  from  the  necessity  of  so  much  dependence 
on  De  Wette,  who,  with  all  his  accurate  learning,  continually  plagues  and 
disturbs  us  with  his  lean,  dry  scepticism. 

Mr.  Ellicott  is  the  successor  of  Frederick  Maurice  in  the  Divinity  Profes¬ 
sorship  at  King’s  College,  London,  making  certainly  a  very  great  change  for 
the  better  in  the  theological  tone  of  that  institution.  His  labors  also  are 
most  opportune  in  counteracting  the  unfortunate  tendencies  of  the  late  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Prof.  Jowett. 

Mr.  Ellicott  has  attended  to  every  branch  of  his  work  with  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence  and  eminent  success.  His  examination  of  the  ancient  oriental  trans¬ 
lations,  and  his  critical  revision  of  the  text,  give  full  evidence  of  his  consci¬ 
entious  scholarship  and  the  extent  of  his  researches.  He  shows,  most  clear¬ 
ly,  that  Tischendorf  has  not  yet  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  corrected 
text,  as  some  now  seem  disposed  to  believe ;  but  that  he  is  sometimes  hasty 
and  unreliable.  Tischendorf  works  too  rapidly  and  does  too  much.  He 
cannot,  with  his  haste  and  his  restless  versatility,  assure  us  of  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ;  though  we  give  him  full  credit  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  writers. 
We  shall  be  obliged  carefully  to  compare  the  completed  labors  of  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Alford,  and  Tragelles,  and  others  still  to  come,  and  get  an  accu¬ 
rate  reprint  of  the  Vatican  MS.  and  exhaust  some  of  the  yet  unexplored 
treasures  of  Oriental  diplomatik,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  completely  and  finally  settled.  Mean¬ 
while,  God  speed  Mr.  Ellicott  and  all  who  are  like  him. 

’  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  with  a  Revised  Translation,  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  B,  D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  King’s  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  1858.  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  xi.  159.  price  7s.  6d. 
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Recent  English  Works. 

Several  works  in  Church  History  by  English  writers  have  recently 
come  to  hand,  of  which  we  have  space  to  give  only  the  following  brief 
sketches. 

A  very  elegant  and  carefully  edited  edition  of  the  AdversuslIIcereses  of 
Irenaeus  has  been  published,  in  two  volumes,  at  the  Cambridge  University 
press,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Hervey.  The  editor  is  favorably  known  by  his 
work  upon  the  Three  First  Creeds,  which  we  have  noticed  in  a  previous 
Number  of  the  Bibliotheca.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  the  standard  one, 
collated  affesh  with  that  of  the  Clermont  &  Arundell  MSS.  It  is  enriched 
with  additions  of  Syriac  fragments  which  go  to  show,  among  other  things, 
that  the  author  of  the  old  Latin  version  has  clung  very  closely  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  Greek.  It  also  contains  the  Greek  fragments  of  the  lost  writings  of  Ire¬ 
naeus,  together  with  a  few  morsels  of  an  Armenian  version.  The  work  is 
prefaced  by  some  “  Preliminary  Observations  on  the  Gnostic  System,”  is 
illustrated  by  a  large  amount  of  learned  and  pertinent  foot-notes,  and  made 
easily  accessible  by  several  very  full  and  well-arranged  indexes. 

The  student  in  church  history  will  find,  in  this  edition  of  Irenaeus,  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  his  literary  apparatus.  No  work  is  more  frequently 
cited  for  all  purposes,  doctrinal,  practical,  biographical,  geographical,  and 
archaeological,  than  the  Adversus  Hcereses  of  Irenccus.  In  these  days,  when 
the  student  is  overwhelmed  with  the  second-hand  information  of  manuals 
and  histories,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  verify  and  freshen  it  for 
himself  by  a  reference  to  the  immediate  sources.  This  carefully  edited  and 
beautifully  printed  edition  of  a  very  sensible  and  judicious  church-father, 
who  stood  upon  the  borders  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  will  be  welcome  to  all 
enterprising  scholars. 

Of  a  very  different  order  and  range  of  English  scholarship  are  the  Lectures 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries,  by  F.  D. 
Maurice.  These  are  the  rapid  and  fluent  production  of  an  author  who 
writes  too  much  and  too  fast.  They  are  the  reproduction  of  a  scries  of  ex¬ 
temporaneous  lectures  to  the  students  of  King’s  College,  London,  — at  the 
earnest  request,  however,  it  ought  to  be  added,  of  partial  friendship.  They 
may  be  read  with  ease,  and  with  something  of  that  sort  of  pleasure  and 
profit  with  which  the  student  in  secular  history  runs  over  books  like  the 
“  Child’s  History  of  England.”  For  any  higher  purpose,  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  them.  A  list  of  historical  works  (on  p.  163),  to  be  examined  by  the 
class,  indicates  a  narrow  range  of  reading  in  IGng’s  College,  so  far  as  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  is  concerned. 

The  Rev.  John  Edward  Cox  has  republished  the  reliable  work  of  James 
upon  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Councils,  and  Fathers,  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  has  revised  and  corrected,  from  the  editions  of  1612  and  1688. 
The  work  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  until  now.  It  follows  the  Papal  forger 
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from  the  beginning,  downward,  with  the  dogged  pertinacity  of  a  detec¬ 
tive  officer.  Nothing  escapes  his  sharp  and  honest  eye.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  be  amazed  at  the  effrontery  and  unscrupulousness  of  a  certain  class  of 
Papal  students,  let  him  examine  this  book.  The  immediate  occasion  of  its 
re  publication,  in  1843,  was  to  counteract  the  so-called  Tractarian  movement 
at  Oxford,  —  a  movement  which  rested  very  much  upon  a  blind  and  undis- 
criniinating  scholarship  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 

The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  is  a  scholarly  and  well- 
reasoned  work,  by  J.  B.  Modey,  of  Oxford,  the  author  also  of  a  work  upon 
the  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination.  Both  of  these  treatises  deserve 
to  be  carefully  read  by  the  student  in  doctrinal  history.  They  are  the  result 
of  a  diligent  study  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Latin  Fathers ;  and, 
what  is  yet  more,  of  a  patient  reflection  upon  them.  The  author  perceives 
that  there  was  a  system  of  doctrine  in  the  patristic  church,  and  endeavors, 
with  good  success,  to  enucleate  it.  We  do  not  think  that  he  always  does 
justice  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  metaphysical  positions  of  some  of  the  early 
theologians,  particularly  Augustine  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  we  know  of 
no  one  of  the  present  English  laborers  in  the  field  of  doctrinal  history-  who  is 
doing  more  to  lay  open  the  facts,  in  their  real  connections,  than  this  “  Fel¬ 
low  of  INlagdalen  College,  Oxford.” 

A  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland,  has  recently  been 
written  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale.  In  the  dearth  of  books  relating  to  that  most 
interesting  reaction  in  the  Papal  church, — the  Jansenist,  —  this  work  will 
attract  attention,  by  the  thoroughness  and  enthusiastic  sympathy  with 
which  it  is  composed.  The  body  of  the  work  is  confined  to  the  Dutch  Jan¬ 
senism,  which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Utrecht ;  but  it  throws  an  incidental 
light  over  the  French  Jansenism,  besides  being  prefaced  by  an  Intrx)duction 
which  contains  the  best  succinct  statement  of  the  Jansenist  doctrine,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Molinis,  that  we  have  met  with. 

The  first  volume  of  Virgil  with  an  English  Commentary  by  John  Coning- 
ton.  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford,  has  appeared  in  the  series  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Classica.  This  volume  contains  the  Bucolics  and  Georgies ;  also 
essays  introductory  to  these  treatises,  as  well  as  on  the  later  Bucolic,  and 
later  didactic  poets  of  Rome.  Professor  Conington  has  studied  his  author 
thoroughly,  and  generally  has  given  a  very  clear  and  reliable  exposition  of 
his  meaning.  The  work  honorably  sustains  the  high  character  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  two  volumes,  by 
John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  has  just  appeared;  the  first  edition  was  published  a 
little  more  than  a  year  previously.  The  work  contains  memoirs  also  of 
Savonarola,  Raphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  These  volumes  will  add  new 
interest  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  great  Artist.  The 
editor  says  that  it  has  been  his  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  to 
render  it  interesting,  “  not  only  to  the  artist,  but  to  general  readers,  and  to 
the  literary  world,  by  developing  Michael  Angelo’s  character,  artistic  and 


